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Chapter 1 A 
In Search of a Twenty-First Century gese 
Education Renaissance after a Global 
Pandemic 


Fernando M. Reimers 


1.1 The Coronavirus Disease Pandemic and a New 
Consciousness About the Power of Education to Improve 
the World 


On March 11, 2020 the World Health Organization declared the Coronavirus out- 
break a pandemic, likely to spread to every country in the globe. At that time, 114 
countries had reported that 118,000 people had contracted COVID-19, the illness 
caused by the SARS-CoV2 virus and that 4300 people had died (Branswell & Joseph, 
2020). Over the subsequent months, the Pandemic would ravage the world, infecting 
people, causing deaths, stressing the capacity of hospitals to care for the sick, and 
significantly disrupting many domains of human activity, as a result of the social 
distancing measures imposed by public health authorities in an attempt to slow down 
the velocity of the transmission of the virus. These measures were deeply disruptive 
to education systems as, in country after country, schools closed down. 

The closure of schools led many to express concerns about the potential learning 
loss and about the lack of sustained engagement with learning that would result, and 
about the fact that there would be significant differences among groups of children 
within countries and across countries in the amount of learning loss and in the level of 
school disengagement and potential dropout. This concern is noteworthy because it 
indicates that, around the world, schooling had become widely ingrained as an expec- 
tation of the normal experience of growing up. That amidst a global Pandemic in which 
lives were at stake, serious attention focused on what this would do to the opportunities 
of children and youth to study is significant. A similar concern with education as a 
priority would have been unlikely during the Influenza Pandemic of 1918-1919, a time 
when only 39% of the world population over the age of 15 had accessed some formal 
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education, compared to 86% in 2020 (Roser & Ortiz-Ospina, 2013). The concern over 
education during COVID-19 demonstrates that the notion that all children should be 
schooled had become normalized, a significant global achievement. 

To mitigate learning loss and learning disengagement, schools and education sys- 
tems created alternative means to sustain opportunities for students to continue learn- 
ing remotely. These involved using a variety of resources and technologies, from 
instructional packages, to radio and television, to online learning. In two survey studies 
I conducted, in partnership with Andreas Schleicher at the OECD, I found that between 
the end of March of 2020 and the end of April of 2020, many countries around the 
world had gone from not having a strategy of educational continuity, to having put in 
place strategies of educational continuity using alternative means of delivery (Reimers 
& Schleicher, 2020a, b). Notwithstanding the fact that these alternative delivery sys- 
tems reached different children with various levels of success, and that many questions 
remain about their efficacy in supporting learning, these strategies demonstrated 
remarkable capacity of educators for rapid innovation. As educators developed these 
alternative means of delivery, the question of what should be taught, whether new pri- 
orities should be established in the curriculum to account for the diminished capacities 
of the alternative systems deployed, became critical. Should the strategies of continuity 
focus on ‘the basics’, perhaps the basic literacies of reading, math and science, or 
should they instead focus on emotional and social development, or some other combi- 
nation of ‘breadth of skills’? The timeless question of ‘what is education for’ received 
renewed and considerable attention as schools and governments sought to sustain edu- 
cational opportunity even as children could not attend school. 

In addition, as many children were confined to their homes with their parents or 
guardians, the interruption of school attendance created a widely shared experience, 
for a vast number of people around the world, of observing up-close the process of 
engaging with school curriculum, as delivered by these quickly put together alterna- 
tive means. In many cases, parents or guardians supported their children with their 
studies at home. This everyday experience with schooling for many, furthered inter- 
est on the question of what knowledge and skills students were gaining and, by 
extension, also interest on what skills they should be gaining, particularly as the 
alternative forms of continuity made evident that some children were better pre- 
pared than others to learn independently and remotely. 

These questions about education purposes and the means to best achieve them 
are likely to stay with us not just during the Pandemic, but in the immediate post- 
Pandemic aftermath and beyond. Anticipating that the Pandemic will leave a num- 
ber of lingering challenges, it is likely that even after the Pandemic is under control, 
a return to schooling will involve not just resuming formal education as it was left 
before the Pandemic, but to schools that will have to be reimagined to better address 
needs created by the Pandemic or made more evident by it, such as helping students 
develop the skills to learn independently, or addressing visible societal challenges 
such as poverty, social inequality, racism and bigotry, political polarization, national 
and international conflicts, or climate change. 

Furthermore, the question of how to make schools more relevant will be inter- 
twined with the question of how to develop institutional capacity and of resources, 
as it becomes apparent that the Pandemic will be followed by a period of financial 
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austerity, in which societies will have to meet many needs with resources that are 
now further constrained by the slowdown in economic activity and by the costs of 
attending to the public health crisis. Schools will have to meet the new scrutiny and 
heightened expectations of how to better prepare students for a volatile and rapidly 
changing world in a context of clear resource and institutional constraints. The pur- 
pose of this book is to contribute to address these questions with some lessons 
drawn from the comparative analysis of several recent large scale education reforms 
that attempted to make schools more relevant to the needs of a changing world. 


1.2 How Should We Educate All Children? 


The concern over educational continuity during the Pandemic made evident that 
there is today widespread global agreement that all children should be educated. 
That we have reached such consensus should not be underestimated, for such con- 
sensus was elusive not just during the Pandemic of 1918—1919, but even at the time 
the goal of educating all children was included as one of the thirty rights contained 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted at the United Nations in 
1948. In the seven decades since its adoption few of the ideas reflected in the remain- 
ing twenty-nine articles have seen greater universal adoption. 

The seismic shift represented by the universalization of the idea that all children 
should be educated, however, has not translated into the same agreement with 
respect to how to do this. To be sure, as the institution of schooling has emerged as 
the preferred mean to advance the right to education, schools have become ubiqui- 
tous and policies and programs have managed to include most children in school for 
a significant period of their lives. The universal consensus ends here, for the school- 
ing experiences of children differ vastly for different children born into different 
circumstances in the same societies, and for children across the world. In part those 
differences result from lack of capacity of some schools to achieve their goals. For 
public schools, these differences reflect limited institutional capacity of govern- 
ments to support all schools as necessary. But the differences are also by design, 
reflecting contention regarding what goals schools should advance, and what par- 
ticular learning outcomes they should pursue for different students. 

One such contention, arguably at the root of many others, concerns whether 
schools should provide students a fundamental instruction in the basic literacies of 
reading and writing, and numeracy, or whether they should endeavor to equip stu- 
dents with a broader set of capacities. The contention is aggravated by limitations in 
education funding and in the capacities of the public system. It is one thing to argue 
that all children should be broadly educated, but quite another to reach consensus on 
how to fund the necessary level of resources to be able to do this or to know how to 
organize schools and support teachers so that this aspiration translates into real 
learning experiences for students. 

The question then of determining how to educate all children sits at the intersec- 
tion of questions about goals, institutional capacity and resources. Facing the 
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obvious challenge of resource constraints priorities are essential, anticipating 
greater complexity and costs in implementing reforms with ambitious goals, it may 
be tempting to argue that the basics should come first. From that line of thought one 
would argue that the first order of business for school systems should be to teach the 
foundational literacies and that more expansive goals should only be considered 
after succeeding at teaching the basics. An expression of that argument is found in 
the recent World Bank Development report documenting a “global learning crisis’ 
focusing on basic literacy and numeracy (World Bank, 2018). Aligned with this 
concept, the World Bank has introduced the concept of learning poverty, understood 
as the capacity to read a simple text by the age of 10. Given that 53% of all children 
in low and middle income countries are unable to read a simple text (World Bank, 
2019), the urgency of addressing this target is self-evident. In practice, many gov- 
ernments and international development institutions prioritize the basic literacies. A 
recent report from the Global Partnership for Education, the largest partnership to 
support and fund education in the developing world, states that ‘the learning out- 
comes that are the focus of GPE 2020 [their current strategic plan] are de facto in 
relation to the foundational areas of literacy and numeracy’ (Global Partnership for 
Education, 2020, 1). Similar priorities are observed in countries such as the United 
States in which governments have pursued reform strategies that heighten account- 
ability for schools to deliver on the basic literacies, an approach which has been 
shown to limit the breath of the curriculum, teach to the test, and lower assessment 
standards to show spurious improvement (Ravitch, 2010). 

What the argument of prioritizing basic literacy or numeracy means in practice, 
in spite of its face value appeal, is that students attending the most endowed or better 
functioning schools, or school systems, have opportunities to develop a breath of 
skills which are denied children attending more precarious systems. This makes 
clear how the self-evident need to prioritize the basics because it is what is most 
‘feasible’ quickly becomes an issue of “equity”. This is arguably the situation we are 
at present: some children have opportunities to develop a breath of skills that others 
lack. These inequities are found within countries as well as across countries. As the 
expanded range of skills that only some students develop translates into economic 
advantages, those educational inequalities in turn translate into socio-economic 
inequalities (Deming, 2017; Taylor et al., 2017). 

Confirming such limitations of an approach to focus on the basics, a recent study 
of education reform in Massachusetts, widely considered a national leader in the 
standards based education reform movement in the United States, demonstrated that 
over the last 20 years, even as overall educational attainment had increased, the gaps 
between White and Latino students and between White and Black students and 
between Low and High income students in access to college and college completion 
had increased, with considerable impact in subsequent labor market earnings post 
college graduation, even for students who had comparable levels of performance in 
the Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System (MCAS). 

Among students with the same performance in the MCAS, students from low- 
income families are significantly less likely to complete a 4-year college degree 
than their peers from high-income families (Papay et al., 2020 p. 22). The authors 
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of the study offer several complementary explanations for these gaps, beginning 
with the different experiences of students in high school: 


Low-income students are increasingly concentrated in schools in which most of their class- 
mates also are living in poverty. Such schools tend to have fewer resources for college 
guidance and fewer students who plan to attend a 4-year college. These schools are also 
more likely to be at risk of sanctions because of low MCAS scores, which may lead educa- 
tors to focus on increasing scores using strategies that do not promote mastery of critical 
academic and social skills important in college. (Papay et al., 2020, p. 23). 


There are similar gaps associated with race. While Black students are 2% more 
likely to enroll in a 4 year college than their white peers, they are 11% less likely to 
graduate, and Hispanic students are 15% less likely to enroll in a 4 year college and 
20% less likely to graduate than their white peers. (Papay et al., 2020, p. 24). 

Given that focusing on ‘basic skills’ limits opportunities for students, it follows 
that in a world demanding breath of skills for full economic and civic participation, 
there is no choice but to provide all children the opportunity to develop an expanded 
range of skills, as anything else would amount to giving the most marginalized chil- 
dren access to the opportunity to gain skills that are increasingly irrelevant, of little 
value to advance oneself and one’s community while their more advantaged peers 
receive opportunities to gain skills that truly matter. Such view in favor of expand- 
ing the goals of education for all is reflected in the United Nations Development 
Goal for Education, goal 4, and in particular in target 4.7 


4.7 by 2030 ensure all learners acquire knowledge and skills needed to promote sustainable 
development, including among others through education for sustainable development and 
sustainable lifestyles, human rights, gender equality, promotion of a culture of peace and 
non-violence, global citizenship, and appreciation of cultural diversity and of culture’s con- 
tribution to sustainable development (UN, 2020) 


1.3 The Need for a Science of Implementing Twenty-First 
Century Education and Deeper Learning Reforms 


While the moral argument to provide all children the opportunity to develop a breath 
of skills is compelling, there is no easy way to resolve the conundrum of whether to 
align education systems to teach the basics or to teach more advanced skills, when 
the needs are many, the resources few and institutional capacity is limited. This 
conundrum is aggravated by limitations in our knowledge of how to translate this 
aspiration of teaching a broad range of skills in practice, for all students, at scale. 
This is the kind of dilemma the creation of alternative education systems to sustain 
educational opportunity during the Pandemic made painfully clear, some systems 
narrowed down curricular goals because lack of knowledge of how to achieve them 
with the precarious systems which had been rapidly developed during the emergency. 

But for many children, the education systems they experience are always precari- 
ous. This is most often because of lack of resources of one sort or another, but also 
because of lack of knowledge of how to do better withing those constrains. This 
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dilemma will continue in the coming years of austerity as we wrestle with the ques- 
tion of what should we teach all children and how. Examining how different coun- 
tries approached the challenge of elevating the goals of education for all children at 
scale in recent years is one way to inform the policy debate on this topic. The pur- 
pose of this book is to explain what strategies where followed by six system level 
reforms to broaden curricular goals, and to examine their implementation. 

The reforms studied in this book preceded the Covid-19 Pandemic, and there 
may be inherent limitations in that sense in extrapolating from even that recent past 
to a world that may be considerably changed as a result of the Pandemic. In some 
respect however these reforms wrestled with the dilemma of what does it mean to 
expand the goals of education in ways that anticipated the thorny challenges now 
confronted by most nations because of the new consciousness about the importance 
of intentionally leading educational change with clear goals for what students 
should learn and why caused by the Pandemic. 

More than knowledge about what goals for education are pursued by various nations 
is needed to develop sound strategies of educational change to help all students gain the 
breadth of skills necessary in a rapidly changing world. What is direly needed is knowl- 
edge about how the strategies to advance more ambitious goals are implemented in 
practice. Even if the knowledge of what goals countries pursue is accompanied by 
knowledge about the levels of student achievement in assessments of those domains, 
there are limits to such type of comparative analysis because countries face different 
education needs and their education systems have differing resources and institutional 
capacity. For example, some countries still grapple with completing the provision of 
access to all students of school going age, some facing growing populations of children 
which create demands to recruit more teachers, while others benefit from demographic 
transitions, which allow them to concentrate resources on fewer children. 

Because education systems are at different stages of institutional development, 
knowing what goals are pursued by high performing systems can be of limited value 
to inform efforts of improvement. An education leader cannot just wish that their edu- 
cation system looked like Singapore’s, one of the nations where students perform at 
high levels in international assessments of knowledge and skills in the areas of lan- 
guage, math and science. In order to develop clear action steps to make progress in 
educating all children in a particular system it is necessary to understand how the 
institutions of education develop over time, how developmental trajectories through 
which school staff, teachers and education leaders, and schools as organizations, lead 
to greater capacity to take on more ambitious goals. Ideas about those institutional 
developmental trajectories must define the details of implementation, including 
sequence and speed of change. Are there some elements in the development of the 
capacity of an education system which must be in place before others can be? How 
quickly can education systems progress towards greater capacity? While, arguably, a 
system needs a basic capacity to deliver the fundamentals of literacy and math educa- 
tion before it takes on more challenging education goals, is it the case that once they 
build that capacity that they will be better able to help students gain twenty-first cen- 
tury skills? We lack a sound theory of the development of education systems which can 
help answer those questions. We also need more knowledge about the details of imple- 
menting reforms to help students gain twenty-first century skills. 
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Since countries are at various stages of educational development, in terms of 
their education priorities and institutional capacity, understanding how systems at 
various stages of educational development implement strategies to serve the learn- 
ing needs of students can contribute to theorize what kind of strategies are appropri- 
ate at various stages. This can help understand how systems can build the capacity 
of teachers and administrators to pursue ambitious goals, and how such efforts at 
capacity building are supported by other institutional reforms. 

In spite of such absence of sound theories that can inform the development of strat- 
egies of system level transformation, governments around the world are embracing 
broader goals for the curriculum in many different nations. Predictably, the absence of 
an adequate theory to inform the development of strategies to achieve the adoption of 
more ambitious education goals, results in a gap between policy intent, implementa- 
tion and practice. A recent study of national education mission statements in 113 
countries, found that 86% of them included evidence of a commitment to the develop- 
ment of a broader range of skills with significantly less evidence of implementation of 
efforts to translate those goals into changed educational cultures in schools. 


This suggests that countries are recognizing the importance of breadth of skills, at least in 
terms of aspirational statements reflected in policy documents. However, only a few coun- 
tries are consistently identifying skills at both policy and practice levels. (Care, Kim, 
Anderson, & Gustafsson-Wright, 2017, p. 5). 


The scan establishes conclusively the ubiquity of the breadth of skills movement through 
education systems. However, it is very much a work in progress. Many countries do not yet 
delineate how skills are expected to align with curriculum, nor do they include expectations for 
how these skills are to develop and mature, in the way they do for traditional subjects. 
(bid, p. 6). 


Similar conclusions regarding the growing interest in twenty-first century skills and 
the challenges in implementation are presented in a landscape review conducted by 
the Global Partnership for Education, which works to support educational reform in 
countries with low levels of income per capita. The review notes that in a sample of 
education sector plans in 15 countries in Africa and Asia supported by the 
Partnership, all of them mention twenty-first century skills as education priorities, 
however the same review also notes that only three of those fifteen countries had 
implementation plans that included activities that could support the implementation 
of twenty-first century skills (Global Partnership for Education, 2020, vi). 


In addition, while existing implementation may focus on some components (for example, 
teacher training), it appears that there is a lack of knowledge and experience of how to 
approach implementation at a whole sector or system level, including practical frameworks 
and guidance for doing so. (Ibid). 


What appears to be absent in this ecosystem is work on integrating 21 century skills from a 
systemwide implementation lens. Despite the proliferation of initiatives across the partner- 
ship, there is little in the way of research, knowledge sharing, capacity development and 
advocacy around what it means to integrate and promote 21 century skills throughout an 
education system, particularly in developing countries. (Ibid). 
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Also reflecting this growing interest in broadening the curriculum, the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, responsible for the old- 
est comparative cross-national surveys of student knowledge and skills, is planning 
a comparative, curriculum mapping study to examine opportunities to develop 
twenty-first century skills in the curriculum of participating countries. 

Given this growing interest in broadening the goals of the curriculum, and the 
observed gap in implementation strategies to advance such goals, it is helpful to take 
stock of how governments implement reforms that broaden curriculum goals. What 
are the particular competencies they emphasize? What strategies do they adopt to 
support teachers and schools so they can help their students develop those compe- 
tencies? Do countries that prioritize the basic literacies eventually transition to 
teaching twenty-first century skills, once they have succeeded in teaching the 
basics? How do they sequence those reforms? How do they pace them? What are the 
results in countries with low levels of institutional capacity and resources, when 
they prioritize twenty-first century skills? 

Examining these questions is the purpose of this book, as we study reforms 
aimed at broadening curriculum goals in a group of diverse countries. We look at 
system level reforms in jurisdictions where students already achieve at high levels 
in international assessments of the basic literacies, such as Singapore and Ontario, 
Canada, as well as in nations where students achieve a much lower levels, such as 
Kenya, Mexico, Punjab-Pakistan and Zimbabwe. We examine system level reforms 
which focus on strengthening the capacity to teach the basics, as in Ontario and 
Punjab, as well as reforms that aim at building the capacity to teach a much broader 
set of competencies and skills, such as Kenya, Mexico, Singapore and Zimbabwe. 
We look at systems at very different levels of spending per student, and at reforms 
at various points in the cycle of policy implementation, some just starting as in 
Kenya and Zimbabwe, others such as Mexico's struggling to survive a governmen- 
tal transition, and others such as Ontario, Punjab and Singapore that have been in 
place for an extended period of time. From the comparative study of these reforms 
we draw lessons on the implementation of reforms to teach twenty-first century 
skills at scale in diverse settings. 

The choice of these countries is to some extent arbitrary. The studies of the 
reforms presented in this book originated in a graduate course I teach on compara- 
tive education policy analysis at Harvard University. The course draws a very 
diverse group of students, many of them in the International Education Policy 
Program I direct at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Students are natu- 
rally drawn to carry out studies in countries in which they have experience or con- 
tacts to access the kind of information that this study required. Through this 
somewhat serendipitous approach, we ended with a collection of countries that are 
diverse in various useful ways, in this way expanding the knowledge drawn from 
existing studies of large system change which focus on countries all at similar levels 
of economic and institutional development, of which a preponderance are based on 
a narrow set of high income countries. 

In examining these various reforms, we draw on a theoretical framework that 
sees the process of educational change as encompassing five perspectives, five ways 
of thinking about reform: cultural, psychological, professional, institutional and 
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political (Reimers, 2020c). This comparative study of six large scale reforms exam- 
ines which of these perspectives are reflected in the strategies pursued by govern- 
ments as they seek to strengthen the capacity of the public education system to teach 
ambitious goals. 


1.4 The Global Education Movement and the Right 
to Education in a Changing World 


The current consensus on the universal right to education is squarely a result of the 
international architecture to promote development created at the end of World War 
II. The same international institutions have played a pivotal role in shaping ideas 
about how students should be educated and to what ends. The inclusion of education 
as a right in the Universal Declaration adopted at the third session of the United 
Nations General Assembly on December 10, 1948 spearheaded a global movement 
to educate all children (Reimers, 2017). The United Nations Education, Culture and 
Science Organization (UNESCO), the specialized agency established to support the 
advancement of that right, has played a pivotal role leading this global education 
movement through the strategic exercise of five functions: 


(a) Generating and disseminating ideas — anticipating and responding to emerg- 
ing trends and needs in education, and developing education policies based on 
research and country priorities, 

(b) Developing and promoting the adoption of education standards — develop- 
ing policies and practices, 

(c) Serving as a clearinghouse — promoting the development, implementation and 
dissemination of successful educational policies and practices setting norms 
and standards and providing support in their implementation, 

(d) Building capacity — providing technical co-operation to develop the capacity 
of member states to achieve their national education goals, 

(e) Catalyzing international co-operation — initiating and promoting dialogue 
and exchange among education leaders and stakeholders. 


Those actions by UNESCO, as representative and steward of the global commit- 
ment to the right of education, and of national and local governments, organizations 
of civil society and other international organizations, steered a global education 
movement which transformed the experience of humanity, creating an institution, 
the school, designed to provide children and youth opportunities to learn and norm- 
ing that all children would spend a significant period early in their lives in that 
institutional creation. The concern over the education of children during the 
COVID-19 Pandemic demonstrated the success of that global education movement 
in normalizing the idea that education was a human right. 

As a result of this global education movement, global access to education 
increased dramatically, especially in the developing world. In the 1950s and 1960s 
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UNESCO convened meetings of Ministers of Education, and of Finance, to advo- 
cate for the universalization of basic education. This advocacy, and the adoption of 
global norms and resolutions incorporating that right, resulted in legal and regula- 
tory reforms in many countries enshrining the right of education. UNESCO then 
promoted the adoption of specific standards, stipulating for example the duration of 
compulsory education or creating the International Standard Classification of 
Education, a framework to organize information on access at different levels and 
modalities of education. UNESCO also monitors country’s enrollment rates and 
disseminates such information, as a way to further reinforce country’s commitments 
to implement programs to achieve the agreed upon resolutions. In its role as a clear- 
inghouse of ideas and good practices, UNESCO documents practices which have 
contributed to the achievement of the goal of universalizing access or closing equity 
gaps, for example the creation of double shift schools, or cluster schools to rapidly 
expand access through better utilization of existing infrastructure. Through a variety 
of courses and training programs it developed the capacity of government staff who 
could help design and implement policies and programs that contributed to the 
achievement of the universalization of the right to education. Finally, UNESCO 
mobilized other international agencies to support countries in the achievement of 
those goals. 

The impact of this global education movement is nothing short of remarkable. I 
have elsewhere defined it as the most significant silent revolution experienced by 
humanity (Reimers, 2017). Whereas prior to the creation of UNESCO less than half 
of all children had the opportunity to attend school, seven decades later, most of 
them had the same opportunity as shown in Fig. 1.1. 

Figure 1.1 shows the percentage of world the population over 15 years of age 
which had accessed at least some formal education, increasing from under 20% in 
1820 to 85% in 2015. The figure shows that most of the expansion in access to 
school took place during the 1950s and 1960s. Note that those increases in relative 
access took place even as population grew considerably. The most dramatic 
increases, in population as well as in access, were in the developing world, where 
levels of access to school were lower. The result was a significant increase in the 
average level of educational attainment of the population. As the global education 
movement brought to school children whose families had not traditionally been 
schooled, and as the demands for meaningful participation in society increased, new 
questions emerged about what should be the purpose of educating all children. 

With respect to this question of purpose, UNESCO played also an important 
guiding role. The foundational answer to the question of why should all children be 
educated is provided in the text of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights itself, 
in article 26 which spells out the right to education and which directs the expansion 
of education to the full development of the human personality and to promoting 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among nations, racial or religious groups, 
as well as to furthering the activities of the United Nations to maintain peace: 


Article 26. 


(1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional 
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Fig. 1.1 Share of the world population older than 15 years with at least basic education. (Source: 
Roser, M. and E. Ortiz-Ospina (2013). “Primary and Secondary Education” Published online at 
OurWorldInData.org Retrieved from  https://ourworldindata.org/primary-and-secondary- 
education) 


education shall be made generally available and higher education shall be equally accessible 
to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their children. 
(United Nations, 1948) 


This emphasis on educating all in order to advance human rights, tolerance and 
peace has been an ongoing concern of UNESCO, reaffirmed at the 1974 General 
Conference in the “Recommendation concerning Education for International 
Understanding, Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms”. The recommendation proposed the following guide- 
lines for education policy: 


(a) An international dimension and a global perspective in education at all levels and in all 
its forms; 

(b) Understanding and respect for all peoples, their cultures, civilizations, values and ways of life, 
including domestic ethnic cultures and cultures of other nations; 

(c) Awareness of the increasing global interdependence between peoples and nations; 

(d) Abilities to communicate with others; 

(e) Awareness not only of the rights but also of the duties incumbent upon individuals, social 
groups and nations towards each other; 

(f) Understanding — of the necessity for international solidarity and cooperation; 
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(g) Readiness on the part of the individual to participate in solving the problems of his commu- 
nity, his country and the world at large. 


5. Combining learning, training, information and action, international education should 
further the appropriate intellectual and emotional development of the individual. It should 
develop a sense of social responsibility and of solidarity with less privileged groups and 
should lead to observance of the principles of equality in everyday conduct. It should also 
help to develop qualities, aptitudes and abilities which enable the individual to acquire a 
critical understanding of problems at the national and the international level; to understand 
and explain facts, opinions and ideas; to work in a group; to accept and participate in free 
discussions; to observe the elementary rules of procedure applicable to any discussion; and 
to base value judgments and decisions on a rational analysis of relevant facts and factors. 

6. Education should stress the inadmissibility of recourse to war for purposes of expan- 
sion, aggression and domination, or to the use of force and violence for purposes of repres- 
sion, and should bring every person to understand and assume his or her responsibilities for 
the maintenance of peace. It should contribute to international understanding and strength- 
ening of world peace and to the activities in the struggle against colonialism and neo- 
colonialism in all their forms and manifestations, and against all forms and varieties of 
racialism, fascism, and apartheid as well as other ideologies which breed national and racial 
hatred and which are contrary to the purposes of this recommendation. (UNESCO, 1974). 


To advance ideas about the purpose of education for all, throughout its history, 
UNESCO has thrice established commissions tasked with producing guiding frame- 
works. The first commission established at UNESCO’s General Conference in 1970 
and chaired by former minister of education of France Edgar Faure, produced a 
report titled “Learning to Be” which made the case for lifelong learning as a way to 
contribute to the full development of people as capable of agency to direct their own 
lives, promoters of democracy and world citizens (Faure et al., 1972, 158). The 
second commission, established at the 1991 General Conference, was chaired by 
Jacques Delors, a former President of the European Commission, proposed that 
education should be organized around four goals: learning to know; learning to do; 
learning to live together; and learning to be, of which the report assigned the great- 
est importance to learning to live together (Delors, 1996). In 2019, UNESCO estab- 
lished another commission to produce a report on the goals of education, The 
Education on the Futures of Education Commission, chaired by the President of the 
Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia Sahle-Work Zewde. The Faure and Delors 
reports reflect a humanist vision of education, very much in line with the values of 
the Enlightenment that emphasize the equal rights of all people, the capacity of 
people to become architects of their lives, and their ability to rule themselves and 
improve the world. 

The ideas contained in the Delors report, that the purposes for school learning 
should be broadened to prepare students for a changing and uncertain world, found 
resonance throughout the world. While the Delors report was not discussed by the 
Executive Board of UNESCO, it was translated into about 30 languages, and gener- 
ated initiatives in 50 countries, stimulating the development of indicators of lifelong 
learning, and position papers on education, as well as pilot projects, and the four 
pillars of learning became a catchphrase in policy documents (Elfert, 2015, 94). 

Alongside this work of UNESCO, since the early 1990 a number of international 
organizations, governments and other institutions developed frameworks and advo- 
cated to broaden the range of skills that schools should cultivate. These reflected 
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several strands of ideas: a growing interest in the socio-emotional development of 
learners and in the development of life skills, an interest in more active forms of 
civic engagement, and an interest in the development of skills that allowed eco- 
nomic participation as workplaces were transformed by technology. 

In 1994, a group of educators in the United States, formed a consortium to estab- 
lish high quality evidence on ways to support socio emotional learning in schools, 
the Collaborative for Academic, Social, and Emotional Learning (CASEL). In 1997, 
CASEL partnered with the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, a large professional association of educators in the United States, 
producing guidelines for educators on how to promote socio-emotional learning in 
schools (CASEL, 2020). CASEL defines five core socio-emotional competencies: 
Self-awareness, Self-management, Social-awareness, Relationship skills and 
Responsible decision making. 

Self-awareness consists of “the ability to recognize one’s own emotions, 
thoughts, and values and how they influence behavior. The ability to accurately 
assess one’s strengths and limitations, with a well-grounded sense of confidence, 
optimism, and a ‘growth mindset”” (CASEL, 2020) 

Self-management is “The ability to successfully regulate one’s emotions, 
thoughts, and behaviors in different situations — effectively managing stress, con- 
trolling impulses, and motivating oneself. The ability to set and work toward per- 
sonal and academic goals.” (Ibid.) 

Social-awareness is “The ability to take the perspective of and empathize with 
others, including those from diverse backgrounds and cultures. The ability to under- 
stand social and ethical norms for behavior and to recognize family, school, and 
community resources and supports.” (Ibid.) 

Relationship skills comprise “The ability to establish and maintain healthy and 
rewarding relationships with diverse individuals and groups. The ability to commu- 
nicate clearly, listen well, cooperate with others, resist inappropriate social pressure, 
negotiate conflict constructively, and seek and offer help when needed.” (Ibid). 

Responsible decision making involves “The ability to make constructive choices 
about personal behavior and social interactions based on ethical standards, safety 
concerns, and social norms. The realistic evaluation of consequences of various 
actions, and a consideration of the well-being of oneself and others.” (Ibid). 

Similar socio-emotional goals for schools were advocated in 1999 by the World 
Health Organization in an inter-agency report underscoring the importance of pro- 
moting psycho-social or life skills to help students deal with the demands and chal- 
lenges of life, in particular to empower children and youth at risk to protect their 
rights. The report identified five basic areas of life skills: decision making and prob- 
lem solving, creative and critical thinking, communication and interpersonal skills, 
self-awareness and empathy and copying with emotions and stress (WHO, 1999, 1). 

Also in 1999, UNICEF developed a framework for ‘child friendly’ schools and 
educational systems, based on the Convention on the Rights of the Child. The 
framework reflects a student centered, whole-child vision of education, aligned with 
a broad set of educational competencies (UNICEF, 2020). Building on UNESCO’s 
Delors Report, UNICEF has also developed a framework of life skills and citizen- 
ship to support the development of children in the Middle East that reflects an 
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ambitious set of twelve core life skills aligned to the four pillars in UNESCO’s 
report. Learning to know, for instance, is reflected in Skills for Learning (creativity, 
critical thinking, problem-solving), learning to do in Skills for Employability (coop- 
eration, negotiation, decision-making), learning to be in Skills for Personal 
Empowerment (self-management, resilience, communication) and learning to live 
together in Skills for Active Citizenship (respect for diversity, empathy, participa- 
tion) (UNICEF, 2017, 4). 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development also contributed 
to the global dialogue on broader goals for education through the project of 
Definition and Selection of Competencies in the 1990s and the associated Programme 
of International Student Assessment launched in 1997, and more recently through 
the OECD 2030 Learning Framework, outlining an expanded set of competencies 
that could contribute to individual and collective wellbeing (OECD, 2020). 
This framework consists of a Learning Compass which includes “Core knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and values for 2030 will cover not only literacy and numeracy, but 
also data and digital literacy, physical and mental health, and social and emotional 
skills” (OECD, 2020), building on those foundations are Competencies, which 
include knowledge, skills, attitudes and values that allow a person to act in coherent 
and responsible ways that change the future for the better (Ibid). Finally, transfor- 
mative competencies allow students to develop and reflect on their own perspective 
and support learning and the capacity to take responsibility to create a better world. 

The National Research Council of the United States, commissioned an expert 
panel to produce a scientific consensus report on skills variously termed “deeper 
learning’, ‘21st century skills’, “college and career readiness’, ‘next generation 
learning’, ‘new basic skills’ and ‘higher order thinking’ (National Research Council, 
2012). The report, published in 2012, classified these skills as: 


1. Cognitive Skills 
1.1. Processing and cognitive strategies 


e Critical Thinking 

e Problem Solving 

e Analysis 

e Logical Reasoning 

e Interpretation 

e Decision Making 

e Executive Functioning 


1.2. Knowledge 


e Literacy and communication skills 

e Active listening skills 

e Knowledge of the disciplines 

e Ability to use evidence and assess biases in information 
e Digital Literacy 
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1.3. Creativity 


e Creativity 
e Innovation 


2. Interpersonal skills 
2.1. Collaborative group skills 


e Communication 

e Collaboration 

e Team Work 

e Cooperation 

e Coordination 

e Empathy, Perspective Taking 
e Trust 

e Service Orientation 

e Conflict Resolution 

e Negotiation 


2.2. Leadership 


e Leadership 

e Responsibility 

e Assertive Communication 
e Self-Presentation 

e Social Influence 


3. Intra-personal skills 
3.1. Intellectual Openness 


e Flexibility 

e Adaptability 

e Artistic and Cultural Appreciation 
e Personal and Social Responsibility 
e Intercultural competency 

e Appreciation for diversity 

e Adaptability 

e Capacity for lifelong learning 

e Intellectual interest and curiosity 


3.2. Work Ethic/Responsibility 


e Initiative 

e Self-direction 

e Responsibility 

e Perseverance 

e Productivity 

e Persistence 

e Self-Regulation 

e Meta-cognitive skills, anticipate future, reflexive skills 
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e Professionalism 

e Ethics 

e Integrity 

e Citizenship 

e Work Orientation 


3.3. Self-efficacy 


e Self-regulation (self-monitoring and self-assessment) 
e Physical and mental health 


Additional impetus for the expansion of education goals was provided by the com- 
pact of development adopted at the annual general conference of the United Nations, 
in September of 2015, at which participating governments embraced the goal of 
sustainable development, identifying seventeen goals and a series of specific tar- 
gets, and highlighting the pivotal role education should play in the achievement of 
all other goals. The fourth Sustainable Development Goal ‘Ensure inclusive and 
equitable quality education and promote lifelong learning opportunities for all’, 
includes a target that explicitly focuses on education about sustainable lifestyles, 
mentioned earlier in this chapter. 

More recently, in 2020, the World Economic Forum produced a brief outlining 
eight essential skills for the fourth industrial revolution: 


1. Global citizenship skills: Include content that focuses on building awareness about the wider 
world, sustainability and playing an active role in the global community. 

2. Innovation and creativity skills: Include content that fosters skills required for innovation, 
including complex problem-solving, analytical thinking, creativity and systems analysis. 

3. Technology skills: Include content that is based on developing digital skills, including pro- 
gramming, digital responsibility and the use of technology. 

4. Interpersonal skills: Include content that focuses on interpersonal emotional intelligence, 
including empathy, cooperation, negotiation, leadership and social awareness. 

5. Personalized and self-paced learning: Move from a system where learning is standardized, to 
one based on the diverse individual needs of each learner, and flexible enough to enable each 
learner to progress at their own pace. 

6. Accessible and inclusive learning: Move from a system where learning is confined to those with 
access to school buildings to one in which everyone has access to learning and is therefore 
inclusive. 

7. Problem-based and collaborative learning: Move from process-based to project- and problem- 
based content delivery, requiring peer collaboration and more closely mirroring the future 
of work. 

8. Lifelong and student-driven learning: Move from a system where learning and skilling decrease 
over one’s lifespan to one where everyone continuously improves on existing skills and acquires 
new ones based on their individual needs. (World Economic Forum, 2020, 4). 


The advocacy of the various organizations involved in producing these diverse 
frameworks gradually caused governments around the world to revise and expand 
national standards and curriculum. A study of how curriculum goals had changed in 
the twenty first century in Chile, China, India, Mexico, Singapore and the United 
States found that in all these countries the curriculum had expanded to include a 
broader focus on cognitive, social and emotional competencies (Reimers & Chung, 
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2016). The same was found in a study of education reforms in Brazil, Finland, 
Japan, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Portugal and Russia (Reimers, 2020b). 

UNESCO carries out periodic consultations to member states to assess the extent 
to which the goals of the 1974 recommendation are reflected in education policies 
and in the curriculum. The most recent consultation, to which 83 out of 195 member 
states responded, reports improvements in implementing the guiding principles of 
the 1974 recommendation. Among the respondents, 68% indicate that these princi- 
ples are fully integrated in education policies, and an additional 51% indicate that 
they are somewhat reflected. All countries report that the curriculum includes goals 
reflecting peace and non-violence, 99% include human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, 96% include cultural diversity and 99% include environmental sustainability 
goals (UNESCO, 2018, figure 6). The same survey shows that there is a disconnect 
between the inclusion of these goals in the curriculum and the extent to which they 
are also incorporated in teacher education programs. Only 19% of the countries 
report that these goals are fully integrated in teacher preparation programs, and an 
additional 93% indicate that they are only somewhat integrated (UNESCO, 2018, 
figure 13). 

An in-depth analysis of policy documents in ten countries with an expressed 
commitment to Education for Sustainable Development and Global Citizenship 
Education undertaken by UNESCO, revealed that in all these countries there are 
abundant references to both of these concepts, and that they are expressed in terms 
of cognitive, socio-emotional and behavioral dimensions (UNESCO, 2019). In the 
documents examined in these countries —Costa Rica, Japan, Kenya, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Morocco, Portugal, Republic of Korea, Rwanda and Sweden — there were 
almost twice as many references to Global Citizenship Education (representing 
about 60% of the references) than to Education for Sustainable Development (rep- 
resenting about 30%) across national laws, strategic plans and policies, national 
curriculum frameworks, programmatic documents and subject specific curriculum. 
These references were present across various subjects in the curriculum, and the 
emphasis on cognitive dimensions, relative to socio-emotional and behavioral 
domains, increased in secondary education (Ibid). 


1.5 Broader Curriculum Goals Don’t Teach Themselves. 
The Need for Effective Implementation Strategies That 
Augment Teacher Capacities 


As the goals of the curriculum expand to encompass a broader range of skills and 
capacities, teacher capacity is increasingly recognized as the lynchpin to the success 
of these efforts to better prepare students for a world in which they will face greater 
cognitive and skills demands. This is the reason teacher professional preparation 
has become a crucial policy priority for many nations (Reimers, 2020a; Reimers & 
Chung, 2016). While there is evidence that teacher professional development can 
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help teachers develop the pedagogical skills to educate the whole child (Reimers & 
Chung, 2018) and while many teachers receive professional development, it is clear 
that many teachers lack the capacities to enact the type of pedagogies which are 
known to cultivate some of the expanded skills considered essential to participate, 
civically and economically, in the twenty first century. As a result, many students 
lack opportunities for ‘deeper learning’ and the opportunities to develop the breadth 
of skills intended in the curriculum. 

Cross national studies show that many students are poorly supported to develop 
cognitive or socio-emotional skills. In the last PISA study, less than 10% of the 
students can distinguish facts from opinions (OECD, 2019b, 3). In terms of their 
literacy skills, the assessment defines a threshold at which “students can identify the 
main idea in a piece of text of moderate length. They can understand relationships 
or construe meaning within a limited part of the text when the information is not 
prominent by producing basic inferences, and/or when the information is in the 
presence of some distracting information. They can select and access a page in a set 
based on explicit though sometimes complex prompts, and locate one or more 
pieces of information based on multiple, partly implicit, criteria. Readers at level 2 
can, when explicitly cued, reflect on the overall purpose, or on the purpose of spe- 
cific details, in texts of moderate length. They can reflect on simple visual or typo- 
graphical features. They can compare claims and evaluate the reasons supporting 
them based on short, explicit statements.” (OECD, 2019b, 91). On average, 77% of 
the students in the OECD can read at this level or above, although there is much 
variation across countries in the percentage of students reading at various levels. In 
the Chinese provinces who participated in the study (Beijing, Shanghai, Jiangsu and 
Zhejiang), close to 95% of the students exceed this literacy threshold, that figure is 
above 80% in Australia, Denmark, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, Norway, Slovenia, 
Sweden, Taipei, the United Kingdom and the United States, and above 85% in 
Canada, Finland, Hong Kong and Poland. In contrast, more than 25% of the stu- 
dents were unable to read at this level in Chile, Colombia, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, 
Israel, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Slovak Republic and Turkey (OECD, 2019a, 92). 

In Mathematics, the PISA study defines proficiency at level two or above as ‘stu- 
dents begin to demonstrate the ability and initiative to use mathematics in simple 
real-life situations... the ‘minimum level of proficiency’ that all children should 
acquire by the end of secondary education’ (OECD, 2019a, 105). While over 90% 
of students in Beijing, Shanghai, Jiangsu and Zhejiang, Hong Kong, Macao and 
Singapore and close to 90% in Estonia achieved at this level, in 21 countries only 
between 20% and 50% of the students did so (Ibid). 

In Science, students below level 2 are unable to ‘draw on everyday content 
knowledge and basic procedural knowledge to identify an appropriate scientific 
explanation, interpret data, and identify the question being addressed in a simple 
experimental design’. On average in the OECD 78% of the students demonstrated 
this basic level of scientific knowledge or higher (OECD, 2019a, 115). 

The pedagogical shortcomings of teachers to support their students dispropor- 
tionally affect poor students. Socioeconomically disadvantaged students are more 
likely to perform at low levels than their more advantaged peers. For example, 
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whereas on average among OECD countries, one in five students achieved below 
the threshold level for literacy, this figure was 36% for the poorest 25% of the stu- 
dents but only 11% for the wealthier 25% of the students. Socioeconomic back- 
ground is significantly associated with student learning outcomes in all countries 
participating in PISA, with the sole exception of the province of Macao in China 
(OECD, 2019c, 54). 

In spite of the relationship between socioeconomic background and learning out- 
comes, some disadvantaged students achieve at high levels in PISA, one in ten dis- 
advantaged students achieves in the top 25% of the reading assessment. Those 
students have supportive parents, enthusiastic teachers, greater sense of self-efficacy 
and are in schools with a positive disciplinary climate (OECD, 2019c, 66). In half 
of the countries participating in the study, those students from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds who achieved at high levels were more likely to feel that they belonged 
in school (Ibid). These findings underscore the interdependence of various aspects 
of the educational experience, no one learns very much in a school where they don’t 
feel they belong, and students are more likely to apply themselves to their studies if 
they have more efficacy, or when they have a growth mindset, and the results of such 
effort will in turn reinforce their sense of efficacy and growth mindset. Effective 
teachers are able to educate the whole child, to support the development of their 
students in the cognitive, emotional and cognitive domains, and to do this for all 
their students. 

These student learning outcomes are reflective of the opportunities they have to 
learn. Most teachers are better prepared to transmit content than to design and sup- 
port the learning challenges which develop both higher order cognitive skills as well 
as socio-emotional skills. A recent study on teacher practices around the world con- 
ducted by the OECD, identifies that whereas most teachers report effectively 
deploying teacher centered strategies such as presenting a summary of recently 
learned content at the beginning of a lesson, setting goals at the beginning of instruc- 
tion, explaining what they expected students to learn, or explaining how old and 
new topics are related, considerable fewer report using student centered pedagogies 
which engage students with tasks of high cognitive complexity, such as presenting 
tasks for which there is no obvious solution, giving tasks which require students to 
think critically, having students work in small groups to solve a problem or task, 
asking students to design their own procedures to solve problems, or giving students 
problems which require at least a week to complete. (OECD, 2019a). 

These shortcomings in teacher’s pedagogical skills are confirmed by a recent 
survey to students, administered as part of the Programme for International Student 
Assessment. As a result of the varying levels of teacher skills to educate the whole 
child, the experience of school can be vastly different for different students. For 
instance, on average in the OECD 38% of students are in schools where at least 25% 
of the students are bullied at least a few times a month (OECD, 2019c, Table III. 
B1.2.3). The climate students experience in their classrooms varies also as a result 
of different teacher competencies, for instance on average across countries 29% of 
the students report that they can’t listen to the teacher in most or all lessons, 30% 
report noise and disorder in most or all lessons, 26% say the teachers have to wait a 
long time for students to quiet down in most or all lessons (Ibid, Table II.B1.3.3). 
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Only 22% of the students strongly agree with the statement that the teachers enjoyed 
teaching the lesson, and an additional 50% agreed with the same statement. Only 
15% of the students strongly agree with the statement that the enthusiasm of the 
teachers inspired them, and an additional 40% agree with the same statement. Only 
24% of the students strongly agree with the statement that their teachers enjoy 
teaching the topics they were teaching, and an additional 55% agree with that state- 
ment. Only 25% of the students strongly agreed with the statement that teachers 
demonstrated enjoyment teaching, and an additional 49% agreed with the statement 
(Ibid, Table 111.B 1.5.3). These reports suggest that at least 25% of the students are 
in classrooms they find unsupportive, as confirmed by the fact that 75% of the stu- 
dents report that their teachers provide extra help when students need it (Ibid, Table 
11.B 1.6.4). 

These various experiences with teachers lead to various experiences of inclusion 
in school. Twenty percent of the students in the OECD agree or strongly agree with 
the statement that they feel like an outsider or left out of things at school; 29% dis- 
agree or strongly disagree with the statement that they feel like they belong in 
school; 20% agree or strongly agree with the statement that they feel awkward and 
out of place at school (Ibid, Table III.B.1.9.3). 

While the student’s skills and experiences are indicative of shortcomings of 
many of their teachers, teachers themselves report a need for more effective profes- 
sional development to effectively address a number of their professional challenges. 
For example, as a result of growing mobility and access, classrooms today are 
increasingly diverse, as shown in the following table displaying the percentage of 
teachers who teach in classes where more than 10% of the students come from 
homes where a different language to the language of instruction is spoken. In spite 
of such diversity, however, only a fraction of the teachers were prepared to teach in 
multicultural settings in their initial education, or feel well prepared to do so, or 
received professional development focused on teaching in multicultural settings. On 
average, for the OECD, 18% of the teachers are in classes with more than 10% of 
students who are learning in a second language; 35% of the teachers received prepa- 
ration to teach multicultural classes in their initial preparation; 26% feel well or 
very well prepared to teach in a multicultural classroom; 22% received professional 
development addressing this are; 15% feel a high need for professional develop- 
ment in this area; and only 67% feel they can cope with the challenges of teaching 
a multicultural classroom (Table 1.1). 

Similar needs for professional development are observed in teacher responses 
with respect to using information and communication technologies. On average, for 
the OECD, only 56% of the teachers indicate that the use of ICT was included in 
their initial preparation; only 43% feel well prepared or very well prepared to use 
ICT; only 60% indicate that the use of ICT was included in their recent professional 
development; 18% express a high need for professional development in using ICT 
for teaching; only 53% allow students to regularly use ICT for projects, and 25% of 
principals report shortage of digital technology for instruction. (OECD, 2019a, 
Figure I.1.1.) 
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Table 1.1 Teacher preparation to teach in multicultural settings 


Coursries/economies where the indicator is above the OECD average 
Courtries/economies where the indicator is not statistically different from the OECD average 
Couraries/economies where the indicator is below the OECD average 


“q 
“alot” in teaching 
a culturally 
diverse class" 
Chapter 3 Chapter 4 Chapter 4 | | Chapter 3 
67 


1. The sample is restricted to teachers reporting that they have already taught a classroom 
with students from different cultures. 
Source: OECD, 2019a Figure 1.1.2. 


Similar needs are evident with respect to teaching students with special needs. 
On average, for the OECD, 27% of the teachers teach in classrooms where more 
than 10% of the students have special needs; 67% have received preparation to teach 
in integrated classrooms as part of their professional development; only 44% feel 
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well prepared or very well prepared to teach in inclusive classrooms; only 43% have 
received preparation to teach in inclusive classrooms in their recent professional 
development; 22% report a high level of need for professional development to teach 
in integrated classrooms and 32% of school principals report a shortage of teachers 
with competency to teach in integrated environments. Table 1.2 presents these 
results for all countries participating in the survey. 

Even with respect to simple instructional tasks, such as classroom management, 
many teachers feel inadequately prepared. On average for the OECD, only 72% of 
the teachers report learning about classroom management in their initial teacher 
preparation, and only 53% feel well or very well prepared to manage their class- 
rooms; only 50% report that classroom management was addressed in their recent 
professional development; only 14% of teachers report a high need of professional 
development in their classrooms; 85% feel they can control disruptive behavior in 
their classrooms, but 29% report that they lose a lot of time because of student dis- 
ruptions. Table 1.3 has detailed percentages of teachers who report adequate prepa- 
ration to manage their classrooms in the countries participating in the study. 


1.6 The Limitations of What We Know to Develop More 
Effective Teacher Capacities to Educate the Whole Child 


The fact that teacher education and development are recognized as important but 
many efforts to support teachers in learning new skills are insufficient to prepare 
them to meet the broader demands of more ambitious curricula is paradoxical, par- 
ticularly given that much research has been conducted on teacher professional 
development and on the process of school improvement. Why is that research insuf- 
ficient to guide more effective programs of teacher preparation? 

An obvious limitation of the existing knowledge base is that it focuses on par- 
ticular places and programs, and attempts to extrapolate findings from those studies 
to different places and programs assumes a generalizability beyond the strict empir- 
ical boundaries within which such knowledge was gained. In particular, transfering 
knowledge about teacher professional development across national education sys- 
tems should be done carefully (Villegas-Reimers, 2003). The varying results 
observed across different countries in their efforts to improve educational outcomes 
underscores the limitations of existing knowledge about how to build system capac- 
ity. The latest PISA study shows that, among the countries that have participated in 
the study over the last two decades, there are many different patterns of improve- 
ment, as well as many different patterns of decline. In some countries, student per- 
formance is today very comparable to what it was two decades ago. In other 
countries, such performance has declined. In others in has increased. Figure 1.2 
shows these various patterns. 

These results are helpful to place what is known about strategies to improve sys- 
tems to teach a broader range of competencies in context. Much of the education 
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Table 1.2 Teacher preparation to teach in inclusive classrooms 


Percentage 
of Percentage 
teachers of Percentage Penas Percentage 
Percentage | for whom | teachers | of teachers of pS of 
of the who felt | for whom = principals 
teachers | "teaching "well "teaching aa asia reporting a 
eE : ñ igh level of 
teaching in ina prepared students Seed tee shortage of 
classes mixed- or "very | with special Sa] teachers 
with more ability well needs" was a OR with 
x TE A |e a levelopment 
than 10% | setting’ prepared” | included in in teaching | Competence 
of special | has been for their recent S | in teaching 
5 ies A students 
needs included | teaching in | professional See students 
students in their a mixed- | development E with special 
formal ability activities ace needs 
education | setting 
or training 
Alberta 
(Canada) 32 Wit 44 47 11 14 
Australia* 29 74 38 58 12 18 
Austria 23 52 27 23 16 14 
Belgium 52 66 om 35 18 56 
- Flemish 
Comm. 
(Belgium) 53 70 41 38 13 39 
Brazil 11 73 wal 40 58 60 
Bulgaria 8 42 37 39 27 18 
CABA 
(Argentina) 3 on 51 23 36 18 
Chile 55 76 68 55 38 27 
Colombia 9 70 54 42 55 68 
Croatia 10 47 28 67 36 25 
Czech 
Republic 24 34 18 53 15 30 
Denmark 33 67 45 29 19 33 
England (UK) 41 90 69 57 6 23 
Estonia 14 sil 24 ai! 26 47 
Finland 26 73 55 30 12 15 
France 40 49 25 30 34 70 
Georgia 4 3 39 51 22 14 
Hungary 21 71 76 45 22 35 
Iceland 40 S5 26 30 17 ie 
Israel* 7 73 59 E) 25 41 
Italy ai Syl 5 74 15 48 
Japan 21 64 26 56 46 44 
Kazakhstan 5 76 67 32 14 ily 
Korea 6 64 50 25 13 20 
Latvia 9 50 42 50 20 26 
Lithuania 11 45 52 53 21 20 
Malta 23 64 36 31 20 29 
Mexico 8 71 12 28 53 34 
Netherlands 46 44 27 42 12 21 
New Zealand 17 83 49 32 15 24 
Norway 35 60 25 31 18 18 
Portugal 19 45 39 30 27 48 
Romania 12 80 77 ii 25 45 
Russian 
Federation 5 T3 72 55 15 11 
Saudi Arabia 9 77 70 26 29 52 
Shanghai 
(China) 8 80 69 46 25 20 
Singapore 19 79 54 35 20 ii 
Slovak 
Republic 22 57 36 37 26 30 
Slovenia 31 46 oi 54 23 28 
South Africa 29 76 67 34 3D) 53 
Spain 19 355 28 37 28 25 
Sweden 40 73 61 46 18 30 
Turkey 11 66 65 52 16 37 
United Arab 
Emirates 16 87 88 69 18 42 
United States 51 81 56 56 I 28 
Viet Nam a 88 TA 50 26 58 
OECD 
average-31 27 62 44 43 22 32 


Source: OECD, 2019a, Figure 1.1.3 
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Table 1.3 Teachers preparation to manage classroom discipline 
prep S Pp 
Percentage of Beas ol Percentage 
teachers for Passeg | ¡setas los || Mascaras Percentage | of teachers 
h a of teachers whom of teachers f 8 h à 
Te r who felt "student reporting a 7 os a || Dy eS > A 
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Sra prepared" or and need for ec 3 o! Sy 
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o vety well classroom | professional at eine 
pa E si prepared" | management" | development eral ft ane 
e for student | was included | in student pie Ee a 
was included : : : : disruptive of time 
e 5 behaviour in their behaviour A 
in their d a nl behaviour | because of 
d Ten A classroom | professional | classroom E sae oe 
IÓN management | development | management eras ube 
training oe the lesson 
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Alberta (Canada) 87 56 45 4 87 26 
Australia 84 45 44 5 82 29 
Austria 54 21 36 K 88 27 
Belgium TA 37 40 0 85 42 
- Flemish Comm. 
(Belgium) Tl 43 46 8 93 41 
Brazil 75 83 64 9 Sil 50 
Bulgaria 50 46 57 22 85 52 
CABA (Argentina) 66 65 40 9 90 35 
Chile 76 66 52 ii 86 40 
Colombia 84 T 70 21 98 22 
Croatia 54 38 54 25) 82 17 
Czech Republic 54 30 45 ie 83 18 
Denmark 63 53 33 6 97 22) 
England (UK) 94 68 47 3 86 2T 
Estonia 79 44 59 Y 81 ily 
Finland 71 29 30 3) 83 32 
France 55 22 24 3 73) 40 
Georgia 80 80 84 21 86 7 
Hungary 76 81 59 3 93 23 
Iceland 58 28 37 9 88 41 
Israel* 74 59 56 22 84 29 
Italy 58 48 65 6 93 24 
Japan 81 39 48 43 60 8 
Kazakhstan 88 84 83 2 75 10 
Korea 66 56 76 28 82 39 
Latvia 81 67 66 20 86 2i 
Lithuania 71 We 69 2 89 16 
Malta 83 49 46 83 35 
Mexico 84 90 62 2 88 20 
Netherlands 85 57 58 9 94 33 
New Zealand 90 Sil 47 5 85 31 
Norway 74 50 52 16) 25 
Portugal 62 47 42 8 98 43 
Romania 85 82 61 7 90 8 
Russian 
Federation 82 82 D 4 m 0 
Saudi Arabia 87 81 74 6 Mil 26 
Shanghai (China) 89 76 80 3 92 0 
Singapore 91 65 54 9 80 33 
Slovak Republic 62 46 33 9 18) 31 
Slovenia ont 62 46 6 85 30 
South Africa 93 82 ve 6 88 41 
Spain 40 35 48 4 79 45 
Sweden 70 55 41 8 81 27 
Turkey 92 88 61 6 90 33 
United Arab 
Emirates 92 92 80 8 ga 23 
United States 85 61 56 5 84 26 
Viet Nam 99 25 94 68 94 12 
OECD average-31 72 53 50 14 85 29 


Source: OECD, 2019a, Figure 1.1.4 
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Fig. 1.2 PISA results. (Source: OECD, 2019a Figure 1.9.1) 

Notes: Figures are for illustrative purposes only. Countries and economies are grouped according 
to the overall direction of their trend (the sign and significance of the average three-year trend) and 
to the rate of change in the direction of their trend (the sign and significance of the curvature in the 
estimate of quadratic trends) (see Annex A7). 

Only countries and economies with data from at least five PISA reading assessments are included. 
Not all countries and economies can compare their students’ performance over the same period. 
For each country/economy, the base year, starting from which reading results can be compared, is 
indicated in parentheses next to the country’s/economy’s name (“00” = 2000, “01” = 2001, etc.). 
Both the overall direction and the change in the direction may be affected by the period considered. 
OECD average-23 refers to the average of all OECD countries with valid data in all seven assess- 
ments; Austria, Chile, Estonia, Israel, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the Slovak Republic, 
Slovenia, Spain, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States are not included in this 
average. 

Source: OECD, PISA 2018 Database, Table I.B1.10. 
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research-based knowledge originates in countries, such as Canada and the United 
States, in which there has been relatively little change in student learning outcomes 
as assessed in PISA over the last two decades. Arguably, this could help understand 
why some scholars of the process of educational change in those settings have con- 
cluded that reform at scale is more likely to fail than to succeed at changing the 
basic grammar of schooling (Elmore, 1996; Olson, 2003; Tyack & Cuban, 1997; 
Tyack & Tobin, 1994). 

In other countries which have been well represented in the educational research 
literature, such as Australia or Finland, the student learning outcomes of students in 
PISA shows a pattern of consistent decline over the last two decades, albeit from 
relatively high levels of performance. 

In contrast, relatively little educational research has focused on the approaches 
followed to improve school in countries where students show improvement in PISA 
scores over these two decades such as Jordan, Macao, Russia, Estonia, Portugal, or 
countries where students showed improvement during part of that period such as 
Albania, Chile, Colombia, Germany, Israel, Montenegro, Peru, Poland, Qatar or 
Romania. 

It is therefore necessary to keep in mind that the prevailing conventional wisdom 
emerging from educational research may be biased by the nature of the educational 
systems where such research has been conducted in. The world is a much richer 
laboratory of educational ideas and practices than is covered by existing educational 
scholarship, much of which focuses in countries where improvement is elusive, 
while countries where improvement is observed are understudied. 

In addition to the limitations of the existing knowledge base stemming from the 
relatively few countries covered by such literature, transferring ideas about ‘what 
works’ in system level change, teacher education and professional development 
across contexts should be done with great care. There are differences across systems 
in the rules and norms that shape who practices the profession. In some settings, 
teachers have more limited general knowledge than in others, they vary in profes- 
sional preparation, the characteristics of the schools in which they work differ, this 
variation is also a reason to be curious about what works in different settings. 

It is especially important to build a knowledge base about how best to support 
teachers and system level improvement in the developing world because 90% of the 
world’s children attend schools there. We should not assume that what has proven to 
work in countries where higher levels of resources are available to support teachers 
may easily transfer to or be sustainable in contexts where the levels of resources are 
more limited or where the nature of educational institutions differs. We should be 
agnostic as to whether the same practices to support teacher professionalism apply 
in contexts where the extent and nature of the politization of education differ, or 
about whether changes in requirements for teacher preparation have similar effects 
in countries where governments have vastly different authority over teacher prepa- 
ration institutions. 

An example from the field of sanitation will illustrate the point that sometimes 
an approach or a technology that addresses a problem in one setting does not trans- 
fer well to a different setting, particularly when resource constrains are critical to 
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the ability to solve the problem at scale. In his efforts to improve sanitation in the 
developing world, Bill Gates concluded that the toilets and water treatment systems 
developed and in use in the early industrialized world were poor fits to developing 
countries because they were resource intensive and generated excessive waste. This 
caused him to undertake projects to stimulate innovation in the design of next- 
generation toilets that could operate without sewer systems (Brueck, 2019; 
D’ Agostino, 2018). This approach shows that in order to achieve the same public 
health results, attempting to transfer a technology developed at a particular time for 
a particular context, with a given level of resources and institutional capacity, to a 
different context would be suboptimal to inventing a new technology, designed spe- 
cifically to address the needs and constrains of those contexts. 

Developing countries face different education challenges than early industrial- 
ized countries. Because of growing populations and limited institutional capacity in 
the education sector, often they must attend to expanding access, while also improv- 
ing quality. This creates different demands and constrains than improving quality in 
a context in which the population of school children is stable or declining. An 
expanding system may have to appoint teachers with relatively limited knowledge 
and skills, simply because the demand for teachers exceeds the availability of quali- 
fied candidates. The challenges faced by teachers are very different in a context 
where parents have comparable levels of education to those of teachers, than in 
contexts where many parents have very low levels of education. Levels of financing 
are also likely to influence the conditions of schools, as well as the nature of the 
infrastructure and resources in schools. General conditions of development in the 
communities in which schools work also create demands on teachers, they influence 
how easy it is for them to access school, but also what challenges the students that 
they teach experience. In settings of great needs there are demands placed on teach- 
ers to fill roles which go beyond the instructional role, in service of their students, 
such as participating in vaccination campaigns or in nutritional programs. The level 
of institutionalization of education can also influence demands on teachers, for 
instance, in some settings national politics have more pervasive effects than in oth- 
ers on teacher appointments and translate into demands for teachers to participate in 
political activities. 

As developing countries advance reforms to develop twenty-first century compe- 
tencies, of deeper learning and educating the whole child, even as they still address 
twentieth century challenges of access and basic literacies, we need to better under- 
stand what it is like to implement ambitious curriculum reforms in a context with 
over-crowded classrooms, poorly paid teachers and underfunded systems, with 
weak institutional capacity, or in systems where there is political or economic insta- 
bility, or where the education system has been captured by vested interests and 
where patronage and corruption are rampant. This comparative analysis might help 
us discern which features of the implementation of system level reforms are suffi- 
ciently robust to ‘work’ across contexts, approaches at least worth trying, and which 
approaches might necessitate more careful sequencing, in which certain pre- 
conditions are first established before some components of reform can be pursued. 
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In order to determine what might be the best way to implement twenty-first cen- 
tury education reforms across these various contexts, we need to study reforms 
across vastly different contexts, not just on a limited set of similar countries. This 
book is an effort in that direction. We examine system level reforms across a range 
of different national education systems. The main thrust of the book is descriptive, 
providing a careful account of the details of implementation in each of the six coun- 
tries studied. We also characterize the system level reforms in terms of whether they 
address cultural, psychological, professional, institutional and political dimensions 
of the change process. Finally, the concluding chapter draws some lessons about the 
implementation of reforms based on a cross-case analysis of the six cases. 


1.7 Methods of This Study 


The six cases of reform examined in this book were initiated as part of a graduate 
course in education policy analysis I teach at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. The authors are all experienced educators with professional experience 
as teachers, coaches, providers of teacher professional development, education 
leaders, government staff, education consultants for governments and international 
organizations. Collectively they have worked in Afghanistan, Australia, Bhutan, 
Burkina Faso, Canada, Central African Republic, Colombia, Cote D'Ivoire, 
Denmark, Djibouti, France, Guinea, India, Israel, Latvia, Malaysia, Maldives, Mali, 
Mexico, Niger, Pakistan, Panama, Rwanda, Syria, Switzerland, Tanzania, Thailand, 
Turkey, UAE, Uganda, United Kingdom, United States, and Zimbabwe. 

To conduct these studies, the authors accessed published documents, statistical 
information, results from comparative studies, and interviewed education officials 
and researchers in the countries they were studying. Some of the teams also trav- 
elled to the countries they were studying for several weeks, after producing a first 
draft of the study, to collect additional data. Each chapter was then discussed by the 
entire team involved in studying the six cases, leading to several rounds of revisions 
to achieve coherence and comparability across chapters. 

Upon completion of the course, the findings were presented to various audiences 
familiar with the contexts studied, including at a conference on global education at 
which senior leaders of practice discussed the reports and provided feedback. 
Subsequently each research team revised their chapter to achieve greater integration 
and coherence within the structure of this book. A final set of revisions followed 
helpful suggestions from the three anonymous reviewers engaged by Springer to 
peer review the manuscript. 

The studies were informed by the content of the course, which reviewed litera- 
ture on twenty-first century skills, deeper learning, system level change, curriculum 
and teacher education policy reform. The course readings included also some of the 
publications of the Global Education Innovation Initiative, a research and practice 
consortium I lead with the goal of supporting the transformation of public education 
systems towards greater relevance. The following guiding questions, which I 
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developed to guide two previous studies of the Global Education Innovation 
Initiative, were used to frame the case studies: 


1. What was the reform about, what time frame was covered by the reform? 

2. What sources of evidence were used to conduct the study? 

3. What Context preceded and gave rise to the reform? Was this reform part of the 
agenda of a new government? A response to an economic crisis? What were the 
educational antecedents of this reform? What were the factors which gave impe- 
tus to a reform agenda? Where there international influences of any sort? Did 
international evidence or ideas influence the context? 

4. Description of the reform: what were the intended goals, what were the key com- 
ponents of this reform (change in law, budget, curriculum, assessment, etc.), 
what was the underlying theory of change of the reform? Who participated in the 
design of the reform and in implementation? 

5. In what way did the educational goals of the country’s reform relate to the idea 
of twenty-first century skills or breadth of skills or cognitive and socio-emotional 
development? Which specific outcomes and skills were emphasized in 
the reform? 

6. Which specific components of the reform are directly related with the develop- 
ment of twenty-first century skills in students? How are they implemented? 
Description of specific programs that develop twenty-first century skills. 
(Curriculum, assessment, school autonomy, partnerships, specific programs in 
schools such as project based learning or specific programs of teacher profes- 
sional development) 

7. What were the various stages of implementation of the reform? Who partici- 
pated? How are governments (federal/local) coordinating with other stakeholders? 

8. What is known about the politics of the reform? Which factors supported imple- 
mentation? Which impeded it? 

9. What do we know about the results of the reform achieved so far? Have they 
been evaluated? What are the challenges? 


1.8 Five Perspectives on Educational Change 


Implementing educational policies depends greatly on communication and collabo- 
ration across a large number of stakeholders in the education system. They include 
those who initiate change, as well as those who implement change, they involve 
people at different levels of the system: in classrooms, school districts, various 
administrative levels, and senior leadership roles. Each of these actors makes sense 
of the change process through one or multiple frameworks, whether they are aware 
of it or not. I believe that deliberate attention to these frameworks, to what each of 
them reveals and to what they conceal, can help each actor better discern how to 
implement educational change, as well as better understand other stakeholders 
involved in the change process, and communicate with them. 
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To characterize these frameworks, I have developed a conceptual model that ana- 
lyzes education reforms through five complementary lenses: cultural, psychologi- 
cal, professional, institutional, or political. (Reimers, 2020c). A cultural frame 
highlights the correspondence between societal demands and values and the pro- 
posed educational change; a psychological frame focuses on the use of the science 
of learning and teaching in the design of the change process; a professional frame 
reflects the creation of norms and processes designed to align professional practice 
with expertise; an institutional frame focuses on the process of educational change 
as the result of a system of interdependent processes and a political frame focuses 
on the role played by various interest groups in advancing or impeding educa- 
tional change. 

These frames serve as analytic tools to conceptualize change. In practice, any 
reform effort may reflect the reliance on strategies that are best understood through 
more than one frame. I applied those frames in a comparative study of curriculum 
reforms in Brazil, Finland, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Portugal, and Russia, and 
found that all of them reflected the use of strategies that illustrated more than one 
frame, but that none of them reflected strategies illustrating a comprehensive use of 
all five of them (Reimers, 2020b). Furthermore, I also found that institutional and 
political perspectives were more commonly used by reformers than cultural or psy- 
chological perspectives. Increasingly, professional perspectives are also in use as 
the importance of teacher expertise is recognized as critical to implementing ambi- 
tious reform efforts. 

Another study of the Global Education Innovation Initiative, a compilation of 
reflections from system level leaders who had attempted ambitious education reform 
designed to make visible their theories of action, showed that institutional and polit- 
ical perspectives were dominant in their accounts (Reimers, 2019). 

One of the contributors to that compilation, a former secretary of education of 
the city of Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, summarizes her approach in a way that illus- 
trates reliance on a professional and institutional perspective: 


Thus, two efforts had to be undertaken simultaneously: starting to build a culture of excel- 
lence and of high expectations for every student, and implementing affirmative action to 
ensure that the most challenged schools received additional support. The approach taken 
was inspired by Michael Fullan's recommendation of a systemic transformation when 
reforming the education in a city, so as to avoid fragmentation or the improvement of just 
some areas in a complex setting [....] With this approach in mind, my team and I developed 
a program based on the following principles: 


e Schools should collaborate with one another, in an ecosystem of learning; 

e Teachers should participate in the design of the curriculum, in the preparation of the 
textbooks to be used to support their practice, in the elaboration of the digital classes 
that were to be inserted in a platform to make teaching and learning more interesting, 
in the assessments, and in the elaboration of a remedial education course for the 
students who were not learning; 

e We would open the system for experimentation, trying to find scalable good 
practices; 

e Formative assessment would be incentivized and a unified test would be imple- 
mented in all schools every 2 months, with questions prepared collectively by teach- 
ers from different schools, to ensure that students were progressing as expected; 
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e Good teaching would be made visible, not only to the system, but to the whole 
city; and 

e Equity and inclusion would be our most valued principles, alongside excellence. 
(Costin, 2019, 39-40). 

Another contributor to that book, a former minister of education of Colombia, 
summarizes her approach through an institutional frame, and maintaining strategic 
focus as a way to prevent the capture of the change effort by various political 
interests: 


we developed a program that increased enrollment at all educational levels, we developed a 
quality improvement system, and we modernized the management of the sector.” (Velez, 
2019, 51). “We had the strong conviction that it was crucial to undertake an institutional 
change that allowed the sector to obtain the results that were set in the plan and to make the 
change sustainable. An important chapter of our plan was focused on aligning institutions 
to their objectives. The parallel structures (that may be necessary to start a project) are 
ephemeral and do not guarantee long-term actions, which is the work needed in education. 
(Ibid, 54). 


Several of these system level leaders use political frameworks to analyze their 
efforts, as is the case with a former Minister of Education of Mexico: 


Unlike economic or financial markets, where you are always looking to increase and save 
your own resources, the opposite should be done in politics: you must spend your political 
capital at the beginning of your term, when this capital is possibly at its highest, to make 
difficult —but important- decisions, even if they are unpopular. The explanation is simple: 
your political power will vanish quickly, your incumbents will be cruel and brutal, and 
political circumstances will likely change. (Granados, 2019, 85). 


Recognizing that education reforms can be used to advance personal political aims 
he advises future ministers to forget their political ambitions and stop 
campaigning. 

Also relying on a political framework, a former Minister of Education of Peru, 
begins his reflection in this way: 


If there is no political alignment behind education, you will have to fight to position educa- 
tion so that these constituencies understand its importance. Education is about giving the 
right quality service to all children and youth, and as such, it is a long-run endeavor that 
requires the full political commitment of the executive, of parliament, and of society in 
general. (Saavedra, 2019, 108). 


1.9 Content of This Book 


This book examines six system level reforms which all intended to improve instruc- 
tion by expanding the depth and breadth of the curriculum. All of them addressed 
teacher professional preparation as part of the strategy of implementing the new 
curriculum, although they did it in different ways and with different results. In addi- 
tion, some of them also enacted institutional reforms as a way to support the imple- 
mentation of more ambitious curricula and to support increased teacher capacity, as 
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with teacher professional preparation, there were important differences in the details 
of those reforms. 

In Ontario, the provincial government developed and implemented a reform 
designed to improve the quality of instruction depending largely on providing teach- 
ers Opportunities to co-construct the improvement process, and in promoting 
accountability and coherence across various levels of the system through the use of 
information. This reform took place in a context in which a new political adminis- 
tration attempted to create more collaborative approaches with teachers and teacher 
unions, following a contentious period. The focus of the reform was on the improve- 
ment of literacy, numeracy, and high school graduation rates. The main drivers of 
the reform were capacity building and accountability. 

The reform adopted a learning orientation, of refining and adapting implementa- 
tion as a result of the observed results of the actions undertaken. While these were 
not original goals of the reform, partway through the reform process, the develop- 
ment of twenty-first century skills became a goal in some provinces, as a result of a 
growing movement of deep learning, however there was no explicit emphasis on 
twenty-first century skills in policy, curriculum, or assessment. This reform illus- 
trates the use primarily of political, professional and institutional perspectives in 
that 1t sought to align key stakeholders and to construct collaborative relationships 
between teachers and administrators, it sought to empower teachers as professionals 
and build on their professionalism and it sought to develop institutional capacity 
and coherence through the use of information. There is also some evidence of reli- 
ance on a psychological perspective. 

In Singapore, the Government redesigned teacher initial preparation in line with 
a capacious vision for education which emphasized twenty-first century skills. The 
reform emphasized the holistic development of the teacher during their initial prep- 
aration, so they could in turn educate whole students. Because teachers are initially 
prepared in a single institution, the National Institute of Education, Nanyang 
Technological University, Singapore (NIE NTU, Singapore) it was possible to 
implement this new teacher preparation curriculum with great fidelity and coher- 
ence. The emphasis of this reform reflects a professional perspective, enhanced by 
an institutional perspective as there were other changes ongoing that supported the 
reform of teacher education, such as a curriculum reform. The chapter highlights 
how Singapore leveraged emerging ideas from international education organiza- 
tions and think tanks on education for the twenty-first century to shape its own 
education strategy. 

In Mexico, as part of a comprehensive set of structural reforms that sought to 
increase the competitiveness of Mexico's economy and to address inequality, the 
government advanced a comprehensive education reform which included a clear 
focus on a broad set of competencies. A key element of that reform included taking 
control over teacher appointments and careers away from the teacher union, which 
generated predictable opposition from the teacher union. The reform was approached 
primarily through a political and an institutional perspective. The sequence of 
reform, and the short tenure of the administration, limited effective use of a cultural, 
psychological or professional perspective, furthering the political opposition to the 
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reform. While the reform included also a program of teacher evaluation and prepa- 
ration, and repurposed an institute of educational evaluation to undertake the core 
functions of teacher support, these components of the reform strategy came too late 
in the tenure of the government advancing the reform to be fully or effectively 
implemented. 

In Pakistan, the Punjab Education Reform was, essentially, an institutional 
capacity building strategy aimed at overhauling the delivery and monitoring sys- 
tems in the province. The reform did not address breadth of skills, or curriculum, but 
rather increased the capacity of schools to deliver the existing curriculum strength- 
ening capacity and accountability for access, literacy and numeracy. Following the 
approach to whole system reform used in the United Kingdom during the Tony Blair 
administration, the Punjab Education Reform established a delivery unit to maintain 
focus on the implementation of a limited set of reforms. The reform built manage- 
ment capacity as a way to strengthen the delivery chain to implement the reform 
goals, it also built teacher capacity, reflecting elements of a professional perspec- 
tive. A decade into implementation of this reform, it was still not explicitly address- 
ing twenty-first century skills. 

In Kenya, the government implemented a competency-based national curriculum 
reform in 2017 intending to develop a broader range of competencies in line with 
supporting Kenya’s greater competitiveness. It piloted the reform in 470 schools, 
for broader roll out subsequently. They also used a train-the-trainer (ToT) model for 
teachers’ training and preparation. Part of the reform included a structural change to 
education, from 8 years of primary and 4 years of secondary education to 6 years of 
primary, 3 of middle, and 3 of tertiary education, to provide greater focus on techni- 
cal and vocational education. The strategy adopted by the reform reflects a cultural 
and a political perspective. While the reform aimed at building teacher capacity, 
those efforts have been insufficient to equip teachers to teach the more ambitious 
competency-based curriculum. 

In Zimbabwe, the government developed a new set of standards and curriculum 
frameworks with the aim of better equipping students for the evolving needs of the 
twenty-first century. To support the implementation of the new curriculum, the 
Ministry distributed school packages which included the curriculum framework, the 
syllabi and assessment resources. Challenges with the delivery of those packages, 
however, have limited the broad dissemination of the curriculum among teachers. 
The reform contemplates professional development for teachers, which is currently 
being implemented, as well as preparation and distribution of instructional materi- 
als and assessment, which have not yet taken place. The reform illustrates the use of 
an institutional and a professional perspective, roles for teachers and school admin- 
istrators were redesigned to align them to the new curriculum goals. 

To sum up, while an ambitious set of education goals guides reforms in Singapore, 
Mexico, Kenya and Zimbabwe, only in Singapore a relatively small system in which 
there is great institutional coherence and significant educational investment in edu- 
cation, is there evidence that teacher preparation programs are aligned with those 
ambitions. In Mexico, the sequencing of the reform prioritized the establishment of 
professional norms for teacher appointments and promotions. The contention 
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generated by those changes, and a political transition, aborted the full implementa- 
tion of the planned supports to build teacher capacity. In Kenya and Zimbabwe, the 
ambitious of the curriculum reforms greatly exceed the supports put in place to 
build institutional capacity. 

If implementation of twenty-first century education was elusive in these four 
countries were policy declared the intent to pursue it, things were not much different 
in the two jurisdictions which chose first to build system capacity focused on the 
basic literacies: Ontario and Punjab. After a long period of building capacity, those 
systems had improved in the goals they had set out to improve, but they had not 
transitioned to pursue the breadth of skills advocated by the various organizations 
discussed in this chapter. 

Which leaves us in a difficult place, concluding that twenty-first century educa- 
tion remains an elusive goal, one embraced rhetorically by reforms of education 
systems at various stages of implementation, but not yet reflected in implementation 
strategies which could possibly match those ambitions. In the chapters that follow 
we examine the details of the implementation of those reforms. 
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Chapter 2 A 
Education Reform in Ontario: Building geat 
Capacity Through Collaboration 


Taylor Boyd 


2.1 Introduction 


Ontario’s educational performance preceding the reform was not lagging according 
to international standards. Students were consistently achieving top-quartile scores 
in math and top-decile scores in reading in PISA (Mourshed, Chijioke, & Barber, 
2010). Ontario also had the largest proportion of immigrants in the country: as of 
2018, these students represented 44% of the student population (O’Grady et al., 
2019) and has seen higher performance of students of immigrant background com- 
pared to the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
average (OECD, 2019). Yet by the province’s standards, students were not perform- 
ing well in literacy and numeracy. The Literacy and Numeracy Strategy was 
launched in 2004 to improve student reading, writing and math. The aim of the 
strategy was to have 75% of 6th graders able to read, write and do math by spring 
2008 at the expected level. Only 55% of students had met this goal in 2003. 
Additionally, only 60% of students were graduating high school within 4 years. The 
target was to have 85% of Grade 9 students graduate within 4 years by 2010 (Levin, 
Glaze, & Fullan, 2008). 

Just as troubling as student underperformance were the tensions which had risen 
among teachers and the Ministry of Education during the Conservative government 
of Premier Mike Harris from 1995 to 2002. The Ontario education system had faced 
major reforms starting in 1993 when the Royal Commission on Learning was initi- 
ated by the previous New Democratic Party (NDP) government. The Harris govern- 
ment acted on some of the recommendations of the reports by this commission and 
became the first administration to introduce full-scale testing by establishing the 
Education Quality and Accountability Office (EQAO). The EQAO was created as 
an independent agency which administers and evaluates standardized provincial 
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tests — and as well as a College of Teachers to oversee accreditation and professional 
standards for teachers and teacher training institutions. The Harris government also 
introduced a new funding model in which municipal education taxes were replaced 
with province-level taxes. Other changes included amalgamating school boards, 
moving taxation, establishing a district aggregate average class size, reducing teach- 
ers’ preparation time by as much as 50%, and increasing the time students and 
teachers spend in class each year (Earl, Freeman, Lasky, Sutherland, & 
Torrance, 2002). 

Many of these changes were disempowering for teachers and ultimately detri- 
mental for students. The Harris government passed an education bill (Bill 160) 
which restricted strike actions and mandated requirements for staff, class size, prep- 
aration time and established a minimum amount of instructional time. These were 
previously established by local school boards. Placing these aspects under provin- 
cial purview and classifying principals and vice-principals as management excluded 
them from teacher unions and alienated many teachers (Earl et al., 2002). The Harris 
administration was widely perceived by educators as being disrespectful to teachers 
by requiring teachers to implement a hurried curriculum without a full understand- 
ing of the standards which had a negative impact on teacher collaboration. The 
administration’s relationship with educators further deteriorated in 1995 when 
Minister of Education John Snobelen was inadvertently caught on camera saying 
the government needed to “create a crisis in education to generate support for 
change” (Parker, 2017). This comment had little impact on the momentum for 
change that had been generated by the report by the Royal Commission and creation 
of the EQAO but it represented the manipulation of the government in taking a 
“brand-building” approach to reform (Parker, 2017). 

Initiatives introduced under Premier Harris such as Teacher Adviser Program 
(TAP) increased teachers’ workload which contributed to increased pressure and 
higher fatigue. As a result, teachers took on fewer extracurricular commitments in 
protest which negatively impacted their relationships with students. This loss of 
motivation often occurs when teachers feel reforms are politically mandated rather 
than student-centered (Hargreaves, 1998 as cited by Earl et al., 2002) and the mount- 
ing frustration experienced by many teachers resulted in a province-wide walkout 
by teachers in October 1997. Over the previous 4 years, 26 million student days had 
been lost due to strikes (Mourshed et al., 2010), leading many families to exit the 
public system altogether. Public confidence in education, which had been declining 
in the late 1990s, hit a low point at 43% in 2002 (Hart & Kempf, 2018). 


2.2 British Influence 


McGuinty’s first priority was to “stabilize the patient” by changing the tone of con- 
flict that had characterized the previous administration (D. McGuinty, personal 
communication, December 11, 2019). Inspired by the results-oriented approach of 
a 1997 literacy and numeracy reform in Britain, McGuinty committed to a few 
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specific deliverables which were maintained across his tenure. This was an impor- 
tant act of accountability which helped rebuild trust with the public and teachers. 
The work of Special Advisor Michael Fullan provided the theoretical framework for 
the Ontario education reform, which was modeled on the education reform under 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair and chief strategist Michael Barber. Fullan had 
examined this reform while working at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
(OISE). The Ontario strategy borrowed some elements from the British reform, 
including their focus on using professional development to build system capacity 
(Levin, 2008). Yet the British model was considered by many to be “too top-down, 
too target driven, and too punitive” (Fullan, 2010). Reform leaders in Ontario gave 
schools and boards more autonomy and flexibility on how they achieved priorities 
and how they responded to failure to achieve goals — with support rather than pun- 
ishment (Levin, 2008). In addition, Britain’s gains in education leveled off (Fullan, 
2010); Ontario sought to design a reform whose impact would endure. 


2.3 Strong Leadership 


One of the most significant successes of the Ontario reform was the ability of poli- 
cymakers and educators to link the external structure of the school, which includes 
standards, assessments, and accountability, with the internal structure of teaching, 
learning and instruction organization (Cohen & Mehta, 2017), by investing in 
teacher education, funding, system organization and leadership. The strength of the 
reform was a united effort across all levels of the education system to build capacity 
and accountability. A key part of the strategy was creating a Literacy and Numeracy 
Secretariat (LNS) to build leadership capacity at the provincial, district and com- 
munity levels. The LNS was created to build teaching and leadership capacity and 
directly target improvement of student outcomes without bureaucratic constraints 
(Levin, 2008). Approximately forty Student Achievement Officers (SAO) were 
hired to design and implement improvement strategies in support of this initiative. 
SAO’s and Ministry of Education staff in the Secondary Schools Programs Branch 
worked with district staff on a local basis to push districts “in a supportive and col- 
legial way, which assisted and motivated districts, rather than in a commanding or 
punitive way” (Levin, 2008, p. 33). Every school was required to create a team to 
lead their success initiative. 

The commitment to a collaborative and problem-solving approach at all three 
levels of government was essential to the design and implementation of school-level 
initiatives and was reflected in the design of leadership infrastructure and initiatives 
in the Ministry of Education. At the highest level, Canada’s Council of Ministers of 
Education provides a forum for other provincial Ministers of Education to meet and 
discuss ideas and practices to implement (OECD, 2011). In 2007, the Leadership 
Alliance Network for Student Achievement (LANSA) was initiated to partner direc- 
tors from the five highest-achieving districts with those from the 18 lowest-achieving 
districts in a professional learning community to share knowledge about how to 
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implement strategies for literacy and numeracy. Directors, managers, and education 
officers often work through External Student Success Education Officers (ESSEOs) 
in regional offices. At the school level, Student Success teams are comprised of 
administration, student services, special education, co-op and classroom teachers to 
identify students at risk of not graduating and to coordinate a strategy and support 
transition from elementary to secondary schools. These “Student Success Leaders” 
were also given the initiative to plan how funding is allocated to programs (Directions 
Evidence and Policy Research Group, 2014). Thus, there was initiative and account- 
ability for educators at all levels of the system. 

The selection of leaders in Ontario’s education system was critical in preserving 
the continuous focus of reform goals. Strategic reform leader Ben Levin was a for- 
mer deputy minister of education for the province of Manitoba and arrived with 
practical experience in the field. Premier McGuinty made a novel decision to bring 
Michael Fullan — former dean of OISE at the University of Toronto — into the cabi- 
net room as an outside expert who became his Special Advisor on Education. In 
terms of political leadership, Ontario maintained a pattern of selecting leaders from 
within their ranks. Mary-Jean Gallagher was the director of the Greater Essex 
County school board term before taking on the role of the Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Student Achievement, during which she led the literacy and numeracy initiative. 
One of Gallagher’s priorities was incorporating the LNS into the Ministry of 
Education, making it a core function of the ministry rather than a reform strategy. 
Expanding the scope of initiatives by incorporating them into the ministry was a key 
strategy in ensuring the reforms were sustainable. Kathleen Wynne assumed the role 
of Minister of Education from 2006 to 2010 following her role as Parliamentary 
Assistant to former Minister of Education Gerard Kennedy from 2004 to 2006. 
Minister Wynne had a Master of Education and was previously a school trustee. She 
assumed the role as Premier after McGuinty’s resignation in 2013, serving for 
5 years. Her experience in education made her well-positioned to maintain the 
administration’s educational priorities (Mourshed et al., 2010), most importantly 
her role as Minister of Education from 2006 to 2010. Her file on parent involvement 
as Parliamentary Assistant which involved dealing with parent organizations and 
representativeness meant she had a working relationship with parents entering her 
role as Minister (K. Wynne, personal communication, November 5, 2019). 


2.4 Student Success Strategy 


Reform was implemented at the ministry, district and school levels. Programming at 
secondary schools was designed to improve student outcomes by increasing engage- 
ment with courses and staff. The Student Success/Learning to 18 strategy (SS/L18) 
launched in 2003 was designed to help secondary students graduate and reach their 
educational and career goals. The Ministry of Education provided approximately 
$130 million to school boards for student success initiatives in 2010/11 and raised 
funding to about $150 million in 2012/13 (Office of the Auditor General of Ontario, 
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2011). The strategy had five key goals: to increase the provincial graduation rate and 
decrease the drop-out rate, support positive outcomes for all students, provide stu- 
dents with new learning opportunities, build on students” strengths and interests, 
and provide students with an effective elementary-to-secondary school transition 
(Directions Evidence and Policy Research Group, 2014). The two prongs of this 
approach included innovative programs and instruction aimed at literacy and 
numeracy such as dual credits and experiential learning, as well as more personal- 
ized support from Student Success Teams (Ontario Ministry of Education, 2008b). 

Efforts to support students were focused on building a relationship between stu- 
dents and teachers. Related initiatives included the Supervised Alternative Learning 
for Excused Pupils (SALEP) which was aimed at re-engaging students who were 
not on track to graduate and preparing them to reach their post-graduation goals. 
Staff were required to make formal transition plans, monitor students and promote 
their engagement as a “caring adult” (Directions Evidence and Policy Research 
Group, 2014). In further efforts to re-engage students, Ontario introduced legisla- 
tion in 2005 requiring all students who had not graduated from high school to con- 
tinue in a school or another appropriate learning program until they were 18 years 
of age (Levin, 2008). 

One of the central tenets of helping secondary students graduate and reach their 
educational and career goals was providing personalized support for students. 
Leaders were established in schools to coordinate success initiatives and “to combat 
the anonymity that many students experience in high schools” (Levin, 2008, p. 35). 
Initiatives included the Grade 8—9 Transition Planning Initiative launched in 2005, 
which involved a collaboration between elementary and secondary schools to pro- 
vide an adult to partner with students to facilitate the transition from elementary to 
secondary school. As this transition marks one of students’ “perilous points in their 
educational trajectory” (Lee & Burkam, 2003) during which they are at a particu- 
larly high risk of dropping out, the narrow targeting of this strategy was instrumen- 
tal in supporting student retention. Furthermore, the strong relationship between 
academic background and dropping out (Lee & Burkam, 2003) suggests that gains 
in student test scores may have contributed to lower dropout rates, thus advancing 
multiple goals of the reform. 

Programming targeted at fostering relationships between students and a caring 
adult are supported by research showing that high quality student-teacher relation- 
ships are a better predictor of achievement in young children than students’ relation- 
ships with their peers, and in some cases even a better predictor than their relationship 
with their mother (O’Connor & McCartney, 2007). In high school, students’ rela- 
tionships with their teachers are a critical protective factor. Students are less likely 
to drop out of school when they perceive positive relationships between themselves 
and their teachers (Lee & Burkam, 2003). This effect persists even once student 
background and school characteristics are considered, which suggests teachers can 
play a formative role in student retention across many contexts. 

Another key partner in providing individualized support for students were par- 
ents. Parents Reaching Out (PRO) was started in 2006 to allow parents on school 
councils to identify barriers to parental involvement and act to address it. A review 
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of these parent initiatives revealed that in Ontario's large urban areas, parents 
emphasized partnerships between homes, schools and communities, as well as lan- 
guage support and feedback from the parent community. The focus in primary 
schools was on literacy and numeracy, whereas in secondary schools, parents 
emphasized mental health (Hamlin & Flessa, 2018). The priorities identified by 
parents in this program can be used as a source of valuable feedback for the devel- 
opment of a larger program or strategy by the ministry. 

In their 2006-2007 evaluation of the Student Success Strategy, the non-profit 
corporation Canadian Council on Learning found that there was a shift from an 
implied focus on the learner to a “highly intentional focus” on the learner for school 
programming, including flexibility, choice and monitoring, and that these measures 
led to improved academic and social outcomes including smoother transition into 
secondary school, better test scores and graduation rates (Directions Evidence and 
Policy Research Group, 2014). The council identified key factors which contributed 
to student success, including targeted funding, designation of student success staff 
in schools and leaders in boards, improved scheduling and funding flexibility, pro- 
fessional development opportunities, increased focus at points of student transition 
within and between schools, and innovative projects. 

An area of reform in which Ontario excelled was the specific targeted program- 
ming toward student achievement. Professor Alan King performed research over 
4 years tracking two cohorts and found that between 2003 and 2004, graduation 
rates for students going through the new programming was only 68%. Specifically, 
he found that credit accumulation in Grades 9 and 10 were significant predictors of 
graduation (King, 2002, 2003; King, 2004 as cited by Directions Evidence and 
Policy Research Group, 2014). Insights from this research were used in designing 
initiatives for students between Grade 7 and 12. Changes to the Education Act in 
2009 increased school board responsibility for student achievement as well as 
Student Achievement Officers who facilitate professional learning communities for 
principals (Mourshed et al., 2010). In order to sustain student engagement and bol- 
ster course completion rates, a credit recovery initiative was introduced, in which 
students who failed a course must only repeat the parts which they failed, as opposed 
to repeating the whole course. Similarly, in credit rescue, schools provide additional 
assistance to students outside of class who were in danger of failing a course. This 
design was aimed at mitigating the negative emotional consequences of failure and 
improving retention rates. 

Other initiatives to bolster student achievement included the Specialist High 
Skills Majors, which allows students to focus their studies in a certain area, and 
Dual Credit programs, in which students can enroll in courses which would count 
both towards their secondary school diploma and a post-secondary qualification. In 
addition, the School-College-Work initiative, aimed at improving the transition 
from high school to post-secondary pathways, was expanded across the province. 
The Cooperative Education and Apprenticeship program was also updated to 
include more scaffolding preceding a coop placement, more flexible course sched- 
uling and tailored course design to allow students to participate in apprenticeships 
(Directions Evidence and Policy Research Group, 2014). 
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In addition to evaluations and research studies, a vital source of feedback for 
programming was students. In the Student Voice initiative established in 2008, stu- 
dents were encouraged to share their ideas about improving the Ontario school sys- 
tem and strengthen their sense of belonging. Students were also able to voice their 
opinions on the Minister’s Student Advisory Council and apply for grants for lead- 
ing projects on student engagement (Directions Evidence and Policy Research 
Group, 2014). 


2.5 Capacity Through Collaboration 


I believe that teachers and principals and district leaders are not unlike students in that 
some are strong, some are weak, but they can all improve. — Former Ontario Premier Dalton 
McGuinty 


Following a troubled relationship with teachers under the previous administration, 
it became apparent to McGuinty’s government that they “cannot afford to be at war 
with our teachers” (D. McGuinty, personal communication, December 11, 2019). 
They recognized teachers as critical partners in leading reform and took action to 
rebuild a trusting relationship with them. The government abolished some policies 
such as paper-and-pencil testing of new teachers and the professional development 
requirement, which had been perceived by many teachers as punitive, and replaced 
them with an induction program for new teachers and simpler system of teacher 
performance evaluation (Levin, 2008). Although the original reform design was 
top-down, reform leaders began to realize the need to develop capacity in districts 
and schools so that the drive for change did not only originate from the highest lev- 
els of leadership (M. Fullan, personal communication, December 9, 2019). 

Demonstrating gains in student outcomes made by reform efforts was instrumen- 
tal in securing funding to support programming. Over the course of the reform, the 
sustained focus on outcomes contributed to a rise in the education budget from 
$10 billion to $21 billion (D. McGuinty, personal communication, December 11, 
2019). Equally important was fostering meaningful relationships with teachers and 
principals to maintain an understanding of what was happening in the classroom. A 
critical part of McGuinty’s “resolute” leadership was combining his persistence in 
pursuing reform goals with his demonstration of empathy towards educators (Fullan, 
2010). McGuinty held a roundtable with principals once every couple of months to 
learn about how the reform was being perceived (D. McGuinty, personal communi- 
cation, December 11, 2019). Furthermore, the Ministry put in place a Partnership 
Table which brings the Minister of Education together with all major stakeholders 
on a regular basis. Most policy issues are discussed at these meetings before final- 
ization and announcement (Levin, 2008). 

A significant part of creating an environment for progress involved 
removing “distractors” which were preventing teachers from reaching their poten- 
tial in the classroom and rebuilding a healthy relationship with teachers 
(D. McGuinty, personal communication, December 11, 2019). One of the most 
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important developments in freeing teachers from their extracurricular obligations 
was the signing of a 4-year collective bargaining agreement (OECD, 2011). 
Previously, teachers were involved in labour negotiations for agreements which 
lasted only 2 years. Inspired by the cross-sector cooperation in Ireland which fueled 
rapid economic growth in the late 1990s and early 2000s, McGuinty helped to 
extend the term of agreements to allow teacher to devote their resources toward the 
classroom. Reducing class size was another strategy to remove distractors from the 
table. Although the research did not offer unanimous support for smaller class size, 
teachers had expressed concern at having to teach too many students (D. McGuinty, 
personal communication, December 11, 2019). As part of the collective agreement 
signed in 2005, the government supported 200 min of weekly preparation time for 
all elementary teachers which led to creation of about 2,000 new teaching positions 
for specialists. By 2007, 90% of the province’s primary classes (K-3) had twenty or 
fewer students and about 5,000 new teachers were introduced into the elementary 
school system (Levin, 2008). 

The system of support provided to principals and teachers was based on their 
conception as “lead learners” who, like their students, needed access to expertise 
from professionals and peers. In fostering a more collaborative teaching culture to 
raise student achievement, teachers were provided with strong individual classroom 
support. They were encouraged to take an “assessment for learning and as learning” 
approach to their professional learning, which involves specifying goals and imple- 
mentation strategies, working with peers and engaging in pedagogical reflection 
(Ontario Ministry of Education, 2010). Learning involves not only teachers” peers 
but also their students as a vital source of feedback in their personal and profes- 
sional development. 

In an analysis of teaching culture in Ontario school boards, Hargreaves, Shirley, 
Wangia, Bacon, and D'Angelo (2018) noted a transition from professional collabo- 
ration, which is a descriptive approach that refers to how teachers collaborate and 
emphasizes the equality of all teachers, to the more prescriptive approach of col- 
laborative professionalism, which involves professionals working together to 
improve student achievement and wellbeing. This approach emphasizes a sense of 
shared responsibility and values all voices in contributing to a collaborative and 
equitable learning culture. Key elements of this approach also include regular feed- 
back in professional learning and development as well as collective responsibility 
among students, defined by “a moral responsibility and a central professional obli- 
gation” to student success (Hargreaves et al., 2018). In contrast to the culture of 
collaboration during the previous administration, once “distractors” had been 
removed from their workload, teachers were able to focus on developing their teach- 
ing skills and be more intentional in their collaboration with their colleagues and 
students. 

Collaborative inquiry, which is an integral part of collaborative professionalism, 
played a significant role in Ontario educational policy starting in 2010 based on its 
ability to enhance teacher and student learning by engaging educators as research- 
ers. Consultants and coaches worked with schools to encourage educators to reflect 
on their practice in collaborative inquiry, not as an expert but as a partner in 
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learning. “Coaching at the elbow” gave teachers the assistance from instructional 
coaches as they attempted and practiced new strategies in literacy (Hargreaves & 
O’Connor, 2018). Evidence suggests that opportunities for teachers to receive this 
kind of support and coaching during implementation is a feature of effective pro- 
grams internationally (Ingvarson, Meiers, & Beavis, 2005). Furthermore, research 
has found that the level of school support emerges as an ‘enabling condition’ for 
professional development as it influences the extent of active learning, follow-up 
and feedback and significant effects on program outcomes. 

Another key strategy in providing support for students was resourcing parents to 
create their own improvement plans. The Parents Reaching Out (PRO) fund allowed 
school councils and parent organizations to apply for grants to start activities 
designed to support student learning at school ($1,000 for parent projects), regional 
or provincial level (up to $30,000). The province made significant investments in 
education and ensured these funds were distributed among schools and dedicated 
towards programming which empowered teachers and parents. This initiative was 
significant because it was an investment in innovation and an act of trust. Ontario 
funded over 5,500 school council PRO projects and over 200 regional projects with 
a budget of over $10 million (Mourshed et al., 2010). This program embodied 
another key component of the reform which was implementing policies and prac- 
tices that increased individual and collective capacity to achieve accountability via 
shared responsibility, achieving both internal and external accountability. 

Although equity was not an explicit goal of the reform, supports were put in 
place to narrow the achievement gap among schools. The “turnaround schools” pro- 
gram offered additional support to a small number of low-achieving schools who 
opted in voluntarily. The number of these schools had been reduced by 75% by 
2006 (Levin, 2008), at which point these schools were put under the administration 
of the LNS and the Ontario Focused Intervention Partnership (OFIP) was estab- 
lished. OFIP is an equity strategy which identifies high needs schools and addresses 
them with a non-stigmatizing attitude and targeted support by working with educa- 
tors and stakeholders to plan school improvement strategies. The OFIP School 
Strategy provides support to OFIP | schools, in which under 34% of students are 
underachieving in reading, and OFIP 2 schools, in which up to 50% of students 
were demonstrating low performance (Audet et al., 2007). 


2.6 Professional Development 


Professional development initiatives at Ontario schools combined many elements of 
the organization partnership model for professional development (Villegas-Reimers, 
2003). For instance, the faculty of education at the University of Toronto OISE 
established a partnership with four school boards in Toronto called the ‘Learning 
Consortium’ which was aimed at improving teacher development. A planning com- 
mittee organized formal and informal professional development activities, includ- 
ing in-service and pre-service programs, conferences, and reflective and monitoring 
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practices. The Teacher Apprenticeship Program was another professional develop- 
ment initiative based in Toronto which helped provide teaching practice to students 
who wanted to enter teacher training programs but lacked the experience. Apprentices 
were assigned mentor teachers, and both participated in regular workshops and dis- 
cussion groups (Villegas-Reimers, 2003). Partnerships were formed even at the 
course level: “Innovation, Creativity and Entrepreneurship” — a course designed by 
the Ministry of Education and Rotman School of Management at the University of 
Toronto — was offered as part of Specialist High Skills Major program for about 25 
students in each district school board (Ontario Ministry of Education, 2016). 

Another key aspect of the organization partnership model which was central to 
Ontario education reform was forming school and teacher networks. LANSA was 
aimed at forming partnerships among directors and building capacity to maximize 
instructional leadership and strategies to improve student outcomes. Directors from 
the highest-achieving districts formed a professional learning community with 
directors of the lowest-achieving boards to share strategies about how to implement 
numeracy and literacy strategies. This provided a framework for professional devel- 
opment around the School Effectiveness Framework and mentorship was imple- 
mented at all levels of leadership. 

The Teacher Leadership and Learning Program (TLLP) was launched in 2007 as 
a joint initiative between the Ontario Teachers’ Federation (OTF) and Ontario 
Ministry of Education (OME) with the goals of supporting experienced teachers in 
self-directed professional development. Each year, experienced teachers could 
apply to conduct a TLLP project. A research report found that over 95% of teachers 
participating in TLLP Summitsfrom 2008 to 2012 reported being satisfied 
(Campbell, Lieberman, & Yashkina, 2013). Similarly, positive responses were 
observed for additional unpaid training opportunities which were provided for 
teachers to build their literacy and numeracy skills over the summer. Over 25,000 
teachers attended this programming (D. McGuinty, personal communication, 
December 11, 2019), suggesting that teachers were intrinsically motivated to 
improve their classrooms. Although more research is required on the impact of this 
professional development on student outcomes, the high teacher satisfaction and 
engagement levels observed in these initiatives is promising for innovation in the 
classroom. 


2.7 Data-Driven Accountability 


The reform involved features of American standards-based reforms (SBR’s) such as 
No Child Left Behind and Race to the Top which were aimed at reducing educa- 
tional inequality and improving educational quality (Cohen & Mehta, 2017). The 
province used many instruments of SBR’s including high academic standards, 
accountability for school outcomes, and support for school improvement. Examples 
of these instruments included a high pass rate of 70% on province-wide testing, 
benchmarks for student achievement on standardized tests, transparency in 
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reporting of results, and investment in developing the skills and collaboration of 
teachers and administrators, respectively. 

By using an independent agency (EQAO) to measure progress on student test 
scores, the government maintained accountability and transparency to educators 
and the public. Although the testing standard is determined by the Minister of 
Education, EQAO administers curriculum-based testing which results report on 
strengths and weaknesses of the curriculum and are used to inform curriculum 
improvements, compared to standardized testing which places results on a bell 
curve (D. Cooke, personal communication, November 8, 2019). Critically, results 
include more than test scores; teachers are surveyed on their school culture and 
students are surveyed on their attitudes towards test content (EQAO, 2017a, 2017b). 
EQAO results are used by a majority of teachers surveyed to identify if their stu- 
dents are meeting curriculum expectations, and by nearly all principals surveyed to 
inform school improvement plans and changes in teaching practice. Results are also 
used to guide school board improvement plans and at the ministry level to establish 
initiatives such as OFIP (EQAO, 2013). 

Many teachers were distrustful and unsupportive of the EQAO because 1t was 
used by the administration for accountability and competition (Campbell & Levin, 
2009). The Ontario Statistical Neighbours system which was established by the 
LNS and Information Management Branch was important in making the data-driven 
approach to reform accessible and individualized to schools. This program allowed 
schools and districts to compare their performance to that of other schools with 
similar demographics (Levin, 2008). This service included several indicators includ- 
ing EQAO results, demographic information from Statistics Canada, school pro- 
grams, and information about programs related to literacy and numeracy initiatives. 
An important feature of this instrument was that it could be used by non-experts to 
make inquiries on an ad hoc basis and make searches based on individual schools 
and any combination of indicators (Campbell & Levin, 2009). Analyses revealed 
the most powerful predictors of student achievement were socioeconomic status, 
parental education and student mobility. Furthermore, the amount of low-achieving 
schools had dropped significantly by 2008, although schools that were performing 
in the middle of the range were not demonstrating improvement over time, which 
prompted the LNS to focus on these schools (Campbell & Levin, 2009). Data from 
this program informed Secretariat decisions and development of programs such as 
OFIP. Furthermore, this data was used to connect principals to share best practices 
as a method to “share and care and to support one another through the system” 
(D. McGuinty, personal communication, December 11, 2019). 


2.8 Results 


The success of the reform was reflected in both the dramatic improvement in student 
achievement and positive feedback from teachers. Literacy and numeracy rates 
improved from 54% to 70% on average for EQAO. 125,000 students achieved 
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higher proficiency in reading and writing than without such a strategy; 93,000 more 
students graduated from high school (Ontario Ministry of Education & Fullan, 
2013). Over 90% of teachers reported that the board had provided them with oppor- 
tunities to improve their teaching practice and knowledge in literacy and numeracy, 
and at least 75% of teachers believed they had gained moderately or significantly 
improved understanding of effective techniques for teaching literacy and numeracy 
over the past three years (Audet et al., 2007). Public satisfaction with the school 
system and teacher performance rose to an all-time high of 65% in 2012 (Hart & 
Kempf, 2018). 

Although the reform was considered successful in achieving the desired out- 
comes, student performance often fell just short of the benchmarks. A proficiency 
rate of 70%, just short of the original goal of 75%, was achieved for literacy and 
numeracy, and 82%, not 85%, was reached for high school graduation rates (Ontario 
Ministry of Education & Fullan, 2013). Furthermore, math scores faced stagnation 
in the years following the reform. In 2017, 62% of primary students met provincial 
standards for math compared to 67% in 2013, and 50% of junior students met this 
standard in 2017 compared to 57% in 2013. In contrast, scores for reading have 
improved: 74% of primary students meet provincial reading standards in 2017 com- 
pared to 68% in 2013, and this percentage rose from 77% to 81% in junior students 
(Hargreaves et al., 2018). In the context of Canadian performance, Ontario has 
scored below the national average on math since 2012 and above average on reading 
since 2009 (O’Grady et al., 2019). Thus, a critical challenge for Ontario lies in 
changing the trajectory of its math scores. 


2.9 Criticisms 


One of the limitations of reform outcomes analyses is that they are mostly described 
by those closely involved in its design and implementation as opposed to external 
evaluators. The McKinsey report which analyzed and helped popularize the reform 
success has been criticized for citing little psychological and sociological research 
on learning and teaching in their analysis of nations’ educational attainment 
(Coffield, 2012). While academic expertise was a critical part of the reform strategy 
and implementation, buy-in from teachers and parents was a significant motivator in 
starting reform efforts. Often, the practitioner was valued over the researcher for 
driving change in school communities (M. Fullan, personal communication, 
December 9, 2019). 

Despite gains in achieving more equitable student performance, particularly for 
English Language Learners (Campbell & Levin, 2009), the reform strategy has been 
criticized for raising general test performance rather than narrowing the achieve- 
ment gap (Hargreaves & Braun, 2013). Many student subgroups, especially indig- 
enous students, underperformed compared to their peers (Ontario Ministry of 
Education & Fullan, 2013). In addition, analysis of the reform has revealed the 
possibility that educators may have focused on students who were scoring just 
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below the standard at the cost of ignoring students who struggled at much lower 
levels of achievement (Hargreaves et al., 2018). It is speculated that problems with 
school leadership and ministry staff may have led to pressures for teachers to focus 
on these “bubble kids” who were scoring just below target proficiency levels. 
Instead of raising the bar to narrow the gap, some have proposed the alternative 
strategy of narrowing the gap to raise the bar by addressing equity in order to 
improve overall quality (Hargreaves & Braun, 2013). Between 2009 and 2018, more 
rapid declines in math and reading among low-achieving students compared to their 
higher-achieving peers has contributed to increasing performance gaps 
(OECD, 2019). 

Examining the reform beyond the classroom reveals barriers to access that may 
be a consequence of lending a high degree of autonomy to stakeholders. For 
instance, to receive a grant from the PRO initiative, parents must describe how the 
project will enhance parent engagement in support of improved student achieve- 
ment, human rights and equity, and well-being (Ontario Ministry of Education, 
2018). The pathway to school involvement, though, is not equally accessible to all 
parents. Families who do not speak English demonstrate lower participation in 
school-based involvement strategies. In contrast, higher family socioeconomic sta- 
tus is related to a broader range of school-based parent involvement and higher 
student outcomes in reading and numeracy (Daniel, Wang, & Berthelsen, 2016). 
School-based parent involvement positively predicts children’s self-regulation 
which is linked to higher reading scores. Addressing these barriers in the classroom 
may be difficult for teachers who report having an especially difficult time engaging 
with disadvantaged families. 

A review of parent initiatives revealed that in Ontario’s large urban areas, parents 
emphasized partnerships between homes, schools and communities, as well as lan- 
guage support and feedback from the parent community. The focus in primary 
schools was on literacy and numeracy, whereas in secondary schools parents empha- 
sized mental health (Hamlin & Flessa, 2018). There is evidence suggesting that the 
extent to which parents communicate their expectations about schoolwork and work 
with their children to make plans to reach educational and career goals not only 
positively impacts adolescent academic achievement but also mental health in high 
school (Wang & Sheikh-Khalil, 2014). Although there is no evidence that school- 
based involvement is directly related to improved academic performance, this was 
considered a critical strategy in helping families undergoing transitions feel a part 
of the community which was instrumental in effecting change in these communities 
in the years following the reform (K. Wynne, personal communication, November 
5, 2019). 
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2.10 Defining and Assessing Twenty-First 
Century Competencies 


While the original intent of the reform was limited to improving literacy and 
numeracy, partway through the reform these academic skills were conceptualized as 
being a foundation for the development of interpersonal skills for the twenty-first 
century (e.g. Ontario Ministry of Education, 2008a, 2008b; Canadians for 21st 
Century Learning and Innovation, 2012). Furthermore, the definition of literacy and 
numeracy started to shift to encompass a broader range of skills than basic compe- 
tency as the reform progressed. Literacy was described as a tool for connection and 
personal growth which involves critical thinking, imagination, problem-solving, 
and a sense of social justice. Numeracy was defined as a framework for reasoning, 
problem-solving, learning and expression (Ontario Ministry of Education, 2008b). 

A 2013 analysis revealed that the use of twenty-first century learning 
competencies was not formally discussed in Ontario policy documents. The frame- 
work, rather than including skills related to character development, instead focused 
on ‘hard skills’ which would prepare students for the workforce (Action Canada 
Task Force, 2013). Furthermore, the documents were identified as being unclear 
on how media and digital literacy - which are components of twenty-first century 
learning - would be incorporated into curriculum. Analysis revealed an emphasis in 
policy documents on critical thinking and character, which was accompanied by a 
lack of attention to computer and digital technologies, and a minimal focus on 
creativity, entrepreneurship and innovation. 


2.11 Twenty-First Century Skills in the Curriculum 


A critical challenge currently faced by Ontario educators is how to define and assess 
twenty-first century skills in the classroom. The U.S. National Research Council 
study “Education for Life and Work” identified four key challenges in order to 
develop assessments for twenty-first century competencies, including the need to 
consider choosing one subset of competencies from a range of competency frame- 
works to define student expectations; developing appropriate psychometric tools; 
considering the pressure of accountability that may bias people to standardized tests 
over more holistic assessments; and understanding the need to train teachers on 
strategies to promote deep learning (Ontario Ministry of Education, 2016). In 
Canada, twenty-first century skills are conceptualized as global competencies that 
are built on literacy and numeracy (O’Grady et al., 2019). Ministers have endorsed 
the competencies of critical thinking and problem solving, innovation, creativity, 
and entrepreneurship, learning to learn/self-awareness and self-direction, collabora- 
tion, communication, and global citizenship and sustainability. Although there is a 
range of frameworks for twenty-first century competencies in Canadian provinces 
and internationally, they are not necessarily priorities operationally and the lack of 
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pedagogical methodology poses challenges for implementing them in the classroom 
(M. Fullan, personal communication, December 9, 2019). 

In a survey of teachers from across Canada, those from Ontario indicated their 
curriculum placed a lower stress on character development of all the provinces 
surveyed, even though ministry documents in Ontario had the most references to 
character development (Action Canada Task Force, 2013). Ontario cites the Grade 
10 Civics and Citizenship course as evidence of curriculum which fosters twenty- 
first century competencies (Ontario Ministry of Education, 2016). “Innovation, 
Creativity and Entrepreneurship” was a unique collaboration between OME and the 
University of Toronto but was only available to a select number of students in each 
district school board (Ontario Ministry of Education, 2016). Thus, “creative” con- 
tent is not formally integrated throughout the curriculum and has generally limited 
representation even in elective courses. In most other countries, twenty-first century 
competencies are embedded across the curriculum as opposed to being taught as 
separate subjects (Kane & Ng-A-Fook, as cited by Ontario Ministry of Education, 
2016). Presently, few of the frameworks and curricula for Ontario provide clearly 
elaborated standards or describe the impact of such a curriculum on learners. 

The last major curriculum changes for elementary and secondary schools 
occurred under the Harris administration. Curriculum reform was not the major 
focus of the reform in 2003; although there was an increase in the focus and 
resources for literacy and numeracy in the high school curriculum, only minor revi- 
sions were made to the applied math curriculum, teacher resources and assessment 
strategies as part of the numeracy initiative (Directions Evidence and Policy 
Research Group, 2014). The Ministry of Education later performed consultations 
with school boards, built awareness of the Character Development Initiative, estab- 
lished resource teams and incentive funding to assist schools in implementing and 
expanding their Character Development initiatives, and conducted regional forums 
to engage with and foster a sense of shared responsibility among and engage par- 
ents, educators and the wider community (Ontario Ministry of Education, 2008a). 
Yet there was still a weak presence of interpersonal skills in the Ontario curriculum. 

The intended successor of the reform for literacy and numeracy was a soft skills 
reform, but with the election of a new government, this change is occurring as part 
of deep learning. The deep learning movement in Ontario which began around 2015 
provided the operational definitions of soft skills and the methodology for teachers 
to implement them. The 6 C’s framework for deep learning (Fullan & Scott, 2014) 
includes character, citizenship, collaboration, communication, creativity and critical 
thinking as learning outcomes for new pedagogies. Classroom activities, learning 
progressions and rubrics are designed as a lens for teaching which can be applied to 
subject-specific content. These tools are explicitly aimed at building capacity in 
students by making learning intrinsically motivating by fostering autonomy and 
belongingness (Quinn, McEachen, Fullan, Gardner, & Drummy, 2019). Teachers 
have access to detailed rubrics for various stages of development for a range of 
interpersonal competencies, as well as frameworks for evaluating and reflecting on 
parallel curriculum standards and deep learning competencies. To build capacity at 
the school and district levels, Quinn et al. (2019) encourage establishing 
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transparency in practice, creating common language for using and sharing research- 
based instruction, and providing sustained opportunities for teacher feedback and 
learning. 


2.12 Moving Forward 


The election of a new government in 2018 resulted in a shift to a “back to basics” 
approach to education which included proposals for a new math curriculum and a 
focus on STEM. This approach echoes the mandate of the McGuinty government in 
targeting foundational academic skills, with a renewed focus on math. Yet recent 
tensions at the time of writing between the government and teachers have culmi- 
nated in the first major province-wide strike of the main Ontario education unions 
since 1997 (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 2020). These actions are in 
response to proposed increased class sizes and the introduction of mandatory online 
courses that signals a regression from the changes enacted under the McGuinty 
administration. Although twenty-first century skills are not part of the new adminis- 
tration’s priorities, the capacity developed in schools and districts during the literacy 
and numeracy reform set the foundation for districts to take their own initiative to 
adopt deep learning. Although skilled leadership was central to introducing reform 
for academic skills, the gains in building capacity made during the tenure of 
McGuinty and later Wynne contributed to the ability of districts to innovate inde- 
pendently and find their own methods of implementing soft skills reform (M. Fullan, 
personal communication, December 9, 2019). 


2.13 Conclusion 


The reform in Ontario elementary and secondary schools beginning in 2003 under 
Dalton McGuinty’s administration was successful in accomplishing its goals of sig- 
nificantly improving literacy and numeracy performance and improving secondary 
school graduation rates. A critical component of reform was improving teacher cul- 
ture to foster a sense of shared responsibility and granting a high level of autonomy 
to teachers and administration in implementing reform in classrooms. Results were 
observed not only in improved standardized test scores from students but also in 
increased new teacher retention rates since the 1990s (Ontario Ministry of Education, 
2008b). The supportive and continuous political leadership of the Ontario Premier’s 
office for ten years and interdisciplinary leadership including experts experienced in 
education reform contributed to a unique environment for change that is not likely 
to be replicated in other provinces. An emphasis on relationship-building, mobiliza- 
tion of data and collaboration with stakeholders as part of a reform in professional 
norms may hold promise for other contexts. The Ontario reform shows that changes 
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in teacher performance can be motivated by investing resources in professional 
development and supporting the structure rather than the size of the incentive. 

As other countries develop strategies for educational improvement, Ontario must 
consider its role in the global context. Canada has demonstrated a stagnant trend in 
reading performance since 2000 and declining performance in math since 2003 
(OECD, 2019). Concerningly, a faster decline in scores for the lowest-achieving 
students compared to highest-achieving students contributed to a greater perfor- 
mance gap (OECD, 2019). Throughout the country, the disparity between high- and 
low-achievers in math and science scores is greater than the OECD average 
(O’Grady et al., 2019). Therefore, Canadian provinces and territories including and 
beyond Ontario must develop strategies for boosting math scores. More broadly, 
educators must look beyond Canadian borders and continue contributing to the 
international mission of making progress towards the fourth United 
Nations Sustainable Development Goal of providing inclusive and equitable educa- 
tion for all learners. 

In future years, collecting a broader range of data, including behavioural indica- 
tors such as absentee rates and rates of violent incidents (D. Cooke, personal com- 
munication, November 8, 2019), would give educators access to more detailed 
information to use in designing improvement strategies. It is essential that new tools 
of measurement are developed to assess outcomes of new pedagogies and that edu- 
cators and researchers determine how to adapt the EQAO to measure soft skills. 
Continuing to integrate research and practitioner knowledge to inform curriculum 
for twenty-first century skills may forecast Ontario’s move from being a great edu- 
cation system to an excellent one. 
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Chapter 3 M) 
Singapore’s Teacher Education Model gese 
for the 21st Century (TE21) 


Durgesh Rajandiran 


3.1 Introduction 


The innovative and transformative Teacher Education Model for the 21st Century 
(TE21) was introduced in Singapore by the National Institute of Education, Nanyang 
Technological University, Singapore (NIE NTU, Singapore) in 2009. Frequently 
called revolutionary, this model is seen as the pinnacle of 21st century teacher edu- 
cation because it revamped the existing teacher education system to include 21st 
century values, skills, research, assessments, and professional development into a 
teacher’s trajectory. This framework has catalyzed the implementation of a variety 
of reforms in initial teacher preparation programs and lifelong teacher professional 
development initiatives that still exist today. 

A recap of Singapore’s history will tell us that the country was initially strug- 
gling to stand on its feet after gaining independence from Malaysia in 1965. With no 
natural resources to fuel the economy, its leaders saw education as a sustainable 
investment towards its growth (Reimers & Chung, 2019). Since then, Singapore has 
gradually and continually paved a stable path towards developing a 21st century 
education system through four distinct phases over four decades: (1) survival- 
driven, (2) efficiency-driven, (3) ability-driven, and (4) values-driven, student- 
centric phases (Reimers & Chung, 2019). Coupled with political and economic 
stability, this nation now enjoys the luxury of continuity and high performance in its 
education system. 

Despite Singapore’s success in building an exemplary 21st century education 
system over four decades, there is a gap in the literature about the external influ- 
ences on the development of Singapore’s education system. For example, it remains 
unclear how Singapore’s developmental trajectory compares to international con- 
versations about the future of education, such as the UNESCO reports Learning to 
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Be headed by Edgar Faure in 1972 and Learning: The Treasure Within headed by 
Jacques Delors in 1996 (see Chap. 1 for more details). Even within the specific lit- 
erature of Singapore’s 21st century teacher education system, they extensively dis- 
cuss the conceptualization and the implementation of TE21 from the point of view 
of NIE NTU, Singapore (Saravanan & Ponnusamy, 2011; Tan, 2012; Tan, Liu, & 
Low, 2017), but relatively few of them have included external influences and 
responses from the most important stakeholder, the teachers. 

Hence, there are two main objectives for this chapter. First, it aims to analyze the 
sequence of events and strategies employed by Singapore towards building a 21st 
century education system in tandem with international conversations surrounding 
the future of education over the four decades since Singapore’s independence. 
Second, this chapter will scrutinize the recommendations of TE21 and two specific 
reforms catalyzed by TE21 within the initial teacher education program while 
including individual opinions and experiences of teachers. We find that Singapore’s 
phases of education over four decades incorporated suggestions from international 
literature and evidence from local and global events to design a uniquely-Singaporean 
education system that leave teachers and students largely satisfied with the reforms 
brought about by TE21. However, despite Singapore’s meticulously-planned four 
decades and its institutional strength, we find that a cultural shift towards exempli- 
fying 21st century competencies demands more than merely incorporating 21st cen- 
tury skills into the curriculum for students. A cultural reform is unfortunately 
challenging and appears to persist in systems regardless of their developmental 
stages (see Chap. 6 on Kenya for a cultural reform in a different context). 

Information for this project was sourced from interviews with Prof. Tan Oon 
Seng, the immediate past Director of NIE Singapore and Prof. Low Ee-Ling, Dean 
of Teacher Education at NIE Singapore, one Principal, two Head of Departments, 
and three teachers from the Singaporean education system. Additional data was 
obtained from the NIE repository, the Ministry of Education (MOE) repository, the 
National Archive of Singapore, official Government of Singapore webpages, reports 
from the Organization of Economic Cooperation (OECD), peer-reviewed journal 
articles, and books written by the NIE members. 


3.2 Marking the “Little Red Dot” by Its Phases of Education 


Singapore is a densely populated land area of 719 square kilometers with a current 
estimated population of 5.7 million (World Development Indicators, 2020). Fondly 
referred to as the “Little Red Dot” by local politicians and international observers 
alike, this tiny and diverse island finds itself the subject of many conversations in the 
world, often for topping human development measures, including outcomes in edu- 
cation. Singapore’s commitment towards a good education system, including 
teacher preparation, began immediately after gaining independence from Malaysia 
in 1965. 
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In this post-independence era, dubbed the survival-driven phase, the main 
priority was economic survival using local talent. Teacher preparation and educa- 
tion opportunities were revamped while prioritizing basic literacy and mathematics 
skills in the curriculum (Reimers Chung, 2019). The Teachers” Training College 
launched its first set of degrees in education in 1971, a move which indirectly tagged 
prestige on the teaching profession while demonstrating a dedication towards build- 
ing a strong and selective teacher body in the country (National Institute of Education 
Singapore [NIE], 2009). Not only that, the teacher education campus was priori- 
tized for renovations to attract the best and the brightest into the field (Reimers & 
Chung, 2019). The country was satisfied with its average acquisition of literacy and 
mathematical skills from this survival-driven phase, but the generalized and basic 
education curriculum meant that disadvantaged students were left in the lurch 
and were often dropping out of schools. The next efficiency-driven phase was then 
introduced to provide high-quality alternative options for these students. 

In the efficiency-driven phase from 1979 to 1996, differentiated streams were 
introduced to match students’ previous knowledge and ability to their academic 
trajectory. Thus, teachers with a variety of specializations beyond literacy and math- 
ematical skills were needed, including expertise in technical and vocational skills 
and the arts. Unlike the survival-driven phase where quantity was prioritized, the 
quality of mass education in the efficiency-driven system was also deemed impor- 
tant. Accordingly, teacher preparation saw many specializations introduced within 
the broader field of education, including administrative, research, and leadership 
degree programs (NIE, 2009). Singapore’s system of streaming students based on 
their knowledge and ability in this efficiency-driven phase was an effective solution 
for the domestic economy; however, in mid-1990s, the nation began realizing that 
the education system was failing to bridge the gap between academic and non- 
academic social skills to remain a competitive force in the global economy (Reimers 
& Chung, 2019). 

After the long and arduous efficiency-driven phase to improve mass education in 
Singapore, the country was prepared to move into an ability-driven phase where the 
main priority in education was the development of individual potential. The ability- 
driven phase, starting from 1997 to 2011, marked the wide and deliberate introduc- 
tion of 21st century competencies in Singapore’s education system, including the 
initial teacher preparation program. While the goals of the ability-driven phase still 
resonate strongly within the education system, Singapore formally shifted to a 
values-driven, student-centric phase in 2011 that places character development at 
the core of the system (National Archives of Singapore, 2011). In this phase, teach- 
ers have the added responsibilities of instilling values in each student and reaching 
out to the community with the aim of producing a holistic ecology for learning 
(Reimers & Chung, 2019). The ability-driven and values-driven, student-centric 
phases underscore TE21’s recommendations and will be elaborated in great detail in 
the subsequent sections. 

These four, well-planned phases that build from previous phases” successes and 
shortcomings while taking present domestic and global challenges into account 
demonstrate the gradual growth of Singapore’s education system to be among the 
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best in the world. The country and its different leaders over the course of four 
decades constantly prioritized education because building human capacity was the 
only way to propel the country’s economy forward. Not only did the country priori- 
tize educational outcomes for students, they also realized that teachers are the driv- 
ing force behind student outcomes, and this theory of change will be discussed in 
Sects. 3.3 and 3.4. 


3.3 Local and International Context 


In order to comprehend how and when Singapore started with its teacher education 
reform, we first need to understand the local and global landscapes that shaped 
Singapore’s agenda. This section will explore international conversations surround- 
ing 21st century skills and teacher education, and conduct a comparative analysis 
between these conversations and Singapore’s phases of education. 


3.3.1 21st Century Skills 


Approaching the turn of the millennium in the late 1990s, the world witnessed an 
unprecedented rapid increase in technological changes and innovation. Due to the 
quickly-evolving technological landscape, Bransford (2007) notes that innovation 
cycles start and end within a short frame, and that education systems are often 
unable to adapt to meet the demands of a field. Hence, the training provided at edu- 
cational institutions may be nugatory by the time students enter the workforce. 
These changes were foreseen by some visionaries even in the 1970s and they gradu- 
ally laid the foundations for conversations surrounding 21st century teaching and 
learning to take place. The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) was instrumental in leading the discussion surrounding 
the future of education. The organization published two foundational reports on 
adaptive and lifelong learning, Learning to Be headed by Edgar Faure in 1972 and 
Learning: The Treasure Within headed by Jacques Delors in 1996 (see Chap. 1 for 
more details). While there is a lack of evidence to support Singapore’s references of 
these specific UNESCO reports to inform its curriculum and teacher preparation 
programs, Prof. Tan Oon Seng, the immediate past Director of NIE Singapore and 
Prof. Low Ee-Ling, Dean of Teacher Education at NIE Singapore recognize that 
“the publications from world bodies and think tanks have always been part of [their] 
literature review and global environment scan, whether they be from international 
academic colleagues or global organizations, such as UNESCO, OECD” (Low & 
Tan, 2020). The comparison of the timelines of these two formative UNESCO 
reports to that of the Singaporean education system is illuminating because it dem- 
onstrates how quickly Singapore, which only gained independence in 1965 with no 
natural resources to fuel the economy, was able to mobilize its talents to be among 
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the best within a short time. In 1972, Singapore was still in its post-independence 
survival-driven phase when The Faure Report argued for progressive lifelong edu- 
cation in the world. Remarkably, in 1996, Singapore was wrapping up with its 
efficiency-driven phase and preparing to move on to an ability-driven phase that will 
respond to economic, social, and technological change in the country and glob- 
ally—all of which align with pillars of education found in The Delors Report. 

By the end of the millennium, governments, education scholars, and organiza- 
tions were forced to confront the nimbleness of the global innovative space and to 
find a common ground for the future of education. Singapore was no exception— 
the increasing income gap approaching the 1997 Asian financial crisis meant that 
wealthier families could afford private tuition to assist their children achieve excel- 
lent grades while the rest of the students were struggling to even pass (Lee & Low, 
2014). A country that largely relies on its human capital cannot afford such a dispar- 
ity in its educational outcomes, especially when the world is rapidly innovating. 
Shortly before the Asian financial crisis beset Southeast Asians nations in July 1997, 
Singapore’s Prime Minister at the time, Goh Chok Tong, announced the govern- 
ment’s new vision for the Ministry of Education (MOE) “Thinking Schools, 
Learning Nation” (TSLN) in June 1997. This vision, which launched two decades 
of major structural overhaul in four broad areas—namely, infrastructure of the edu- 
cation system, curricula and assessment, training and development, and school envi- 
ronments—was initiated to prepare citizens who are committed and capable of 
meeting future challenges using 21st century skills (Ministry of Education, 2019). 

At the start of the 21st century, the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) has also led two initiatives for its member nations to define 
and assess 21st century competencies: The Definition and Selection of Competencies 
(DeSeCo) project and the Program for International Student Assessment (PISA) for 
mathematical, scientific, and reading literacies. DeSeCo and PISA go hand-in-hand 
because the former, which was published in 2003, provides a framework for the lat- 
ter that also began in 2003. DeSeCo’s framework is grounded in three broad com- 
petencies for individuals, which are abilities to use tools interactively, to interact in 
heterogeneous groups, and to act autonomously (Rychen & Salganik, 2003). No 
representatives from Singapore were involved in the conception of DeSeCo or 
PISA, and yet, within the last two decades, Singapore, an OECD member, has been 
consistently ranked among the top five in the 70-nation PISA test. What these num- 
bers mean relative to other participating countries is astounding: “90 percent of 
Singaporean students scored above the international average in mathematics and 
science, and Singapore’s fifteen-year-olds outperformed those of every country in 
reading, mathematics, and science” (National Center on Education and The 
Economy: Empower Educators, 2017, p. 1). These consistent results speak volumes 
about Singapore’s ability as a nation to reach its educational potential as defined by 
the DeSeCo Project and PISA through its successful implementation of 21st century 
competencies in its education system. 

Within the two decades of the 21st century, several scholars and organizations 
have proposed their definitions of 21st century skills. While many reports to date 
that propose 21st century skills have been the product of evaluations based on the 
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economic demands and skill gaps of the global landscape, an influential report that 
incorporated scientific evidence from the social sciences is the National Research 
Council report (2012), Education for Life and Work: Developing Transferable 
Knowledge and Skills in the 21st century, commonly known as the Hilton and 
Pellegrino report. The authors not only included proposals for the development of 
human capital as supported by psychological research, but they also posed evidence- 
based consequences for individuals in the short- and long-run based on the develop- 
ment of their competencies. By synthesizing scientific research in the field of human 
development, Hilton and Pellegrino propose a 21st century framework that covers 
cognitive, intrapersonal, and interpersonal competencies in detail. Singapore, in 
actuality, had developed a 21st Century Competencies (21CC) framework for its 
national curriculum in 2010, shortly before the Hilton and Pellegrino report was 
released. Singapore’s 21CC framework has a set of core values that are self-oriented, 
and broader sets of values that signify socio-emotional and global competencies. 
While Singapore developed its framework using locally-generated evidence-based 
educational review and research, the contrasting of Singapore’s 21CC framework to 
the Hilton and Pellegrino report reveals striking similarities. In a very recent com- 
parison done between the two frameworks, Reimers and Chung (2019) finds that 
Singapore’s competencies fit well into the three broad categories proposed by Hilton 
and Pellegrino; hence, it demonstrates that Singapore’s 21CC framework is 
grounded in a universal psychological framework for the 21st century despite being 
based on locally-sourced evidence. 


3.3.2 21st Century Teacher Education 


Teacher education programs have been around since the nineteenth century, but how 
and why teacher education impacts students is not self-evident to many; therefore, 
teacher education is often the subject of criticism for being ineffective despite being 
a prerequisite to teach. In fact, even in developed education systems, changes to the 
teacher education system happen much later or less rigorously. To dispel the myth 
that anyone can be a teacher and that teacher education systems are unnecessary and 
ineffective, Darling-Hammond (2000) published an article discussing evidence sup- 
porting the claim that teacher education results in teacher effectiveness, which in 
turn improves student outcomes. This article—aptly produced at the turn of the mil- 
lennium—found that “teaching for problem solving, invention, and application of 
knowledge requires teachers with deep and flexible knowledge of subject matter 
who understand how to represent ideas in powerful ways and organize a productive 
learning process for students who start with different levels and kinds of prior 
knowledge, assess how and what students are learning, and adapt instruction to dif- 
ferent learning approaches” (Darling-Hammond, 2000, p. 166-7). The idea that 
teachers require “deep and flexible knowledge” from Darling-Hammond is central 
to teaching and learning in the 21st century if students are expected to possess the 
21st century skills discussed in the previous section. A similar logic is found to be 
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the impetus for Singapore’s teacher education reform. TE21 is the product of a 
prevalent notion when TSLN was introduced, which is the realization that ‘21st 
century learners call for 21st century teachers’ (NIE, 2009). 

Over the following years, several articles and books were published proposing 
the incorporation of 21st century competencies into teacher education programs, 
and these writings collectively carved the definition of 21st century teacher educa- 
tion. Darling-Hammond and Bransford (2007) published a formative report com- 
missioned by the National Academy for Education titled Preparing Teachers for a 
Changing World: What Teachers Should Learn and Be Able To Do, which provides 
common elements that should be part of a teacher education curriculum. The authors 
propose a framework that recommends new teachers in the 21st century to have a 
basic understanding of learning sciences, language acquisition, diversity in learn- 
ing, classroom management, innovative assessments, the use of technology in class- 
rooms—all of these in addition to deep and flexible subject matter knowledge 
(Darling-Hammond & Bransford, 2007). With Darling-Hammond and Bransford 
(2007) providing a framework for teacher education curriculum, Korthagen, 
Loughran and Russell (2006) attempted to identify common fundamental principles 
that should be inculcated in teacher education programs to produce teachers who 
are responsive in a dynamic manner for the 21st century. The authors provide seven 
simple yet thought-provoking principles about learning that shifts the mindset of 
teachers to continuously strive for their students’ successes while embodying 21st 
century skills themselves. The principles are: learning about teaching involves con- 
tinuously conflicting and competing demands, requires a view of knowledge as a 
subject to be created rather than as a created subject, requires a shift in focus from 
the curriculum to the learner, is enhanced through student-teacher research, requires 
an emphasis on those learning to teach working closely with their peers, requires 
meaningful relationship between schools, universities and student teachers, and is 
enhanced when the teaching and learning approaches advocated in the program are 
modelled by the teacher educators in their own practice (Korthagen et al., 2006). 
Parallels in the types of innovative student assessment methods can be drawn 
between Darling-Hammond and Bransford (2007), (Korthagen et al., 2006) and the 
teacher education reform in Singapore, specifically on how to teach the differences 
between formative and summative assessments that are viable options for the 21st 
century. A combination of the different types of assessments bode well with the goal 
of building students’ unique characters in the values-driven, student-centric phase 
because students will be forced to reflect on their progress and the final outcome 
simultaneously. In an education system that has singularly focused on final exami- 
nations as the only method of assessment, innovative formative components, such 
as wholesome learner’s portfolios, can shift the culture in schools and instil 
new values. 

Further adding to the repertoire of teacher education models is Hoban (2007)'s 
book, The Missing Links in Teacher Education Design: Developing a Multi-linked 
Conceptual Framework. This book focuses on the common gaps across teacher edu- 
cation programs, specifically in university curriculum, the theory-practice links 
between schools and university, the diversity in teacher education programs, and the 
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personal narratives of teachers and teacher educators that shape their identities. The 
content of each chapter zooms into a particular teacher education program and the 
link that they were trying to make between stakeholders in their context. The authors 
for each case also briefly discuss the challenges they face, which include issues with 
securing buy-ins from various organizations and teaching bodies to realize the pro- 
gram. In Singapore’s teacher education reform, it is evident that the challenges 
within these different contexts were thoroughly studied as a unique tripartite rela- 
tionship was proposed to bring the equal weight of the MOE, the NIE and schools 
together in order to minimize friction between different entities while strengthening 
the theory-practice link within the local context (NIE, 2009). 

While the surveyed literature was written about and for the Western context, 
Prof. Tan and Prof. Low explained how useful the key findings and recommenda- 
tions were when the NIE was adapting and contextualizing them for Singapore with 
an Asian perspective in mind: 


We acknowledge that a large part of research literature is still today primarily Western in 
orientation. But we have never shied from looking at best international ideas and asking 
how they can be applied to our local context. Singapore is unique from many other coun- 
tries, especially Western ones, and so it is by necessity that we need to contextualize any of 
the international best practices and literature to our circumstances. When we contextualize, 
we do not change our Asian philosophy. For example, the goal of education in the Western 
context is freedom through individual rights. In the Asian context, the goal of education is 
freedom through group, family and societal cohesiveness. We are more inclined towards 
community harmony and the societal good as a whole. We keep to this core value of the 
collective welfare of all (Low & Tan, 2020). 


3.4 Goals in 21st Century Teacher Education and the Theory 
of Action 


After the announcement of TSLN in 1997, a number of initiatives were systemati- 
cally implemented to include 21st century skills into the national curriculum; but 
the realization that ‘21st century learners call for 21st century teachers’ (NIE, 2009) 
called for the MOE in collaboration with the NIE to perform an extensive review of 
the initial teacher preparation program, known as the Programme Review and 
Enhancement 2008-2009 (PRE). 


3.4.1 Program Review and Enhancement 2008-2009 (PRE) 


The PRE committee consisted of NIE professors and researchers led by the Director 
of the NIE at the time, Dr. Lee Sing Kong (NIE, 2009). The underpinning philoso- 
phy that guided the PRE committee was the purpose of education as outlined by the 
MOE: “to nurture the whole child —morally, intellectually, physically, socially, and 
aesthetically” (NIE, 2009, p. 28). The PRE committee’s theory of change assumes 
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that students” development of 21st century skills emerges as a result of competent 
21st century educators. Therefore, the PRE committee first charted the intended 
student outcomes in a 21CC instructional setting. The outcomes included (1) learn- 
ing and innovation skills, (2) knowledge, information, media and technology liter- 
acy skills, (3) life skills, and (4) citizenship skills (NIE, 2009). To match these 
student skillsets to teacher competencies, the PRE committee designated three areas 
within 21CC that teachers need to develop: (1) expertise at the intersection of infor- 
mation, media, and multicultural literacy, (2) knowledge in supporting learning 
communities that allow students to integrate 21CC into classroom practice and real 
world contexts, and (3) effective instruction of 21CC that support innovative peda- 
gogies and high order thinking skills. A tangential but laudable outcome of the PRE 
is the beginning of systematic incorporation of evidence-based educational prac- 
tices that were tested and proven in Singapore into any changes of their teacher 
preparation programs. For effectiveness of educational policies, Singapore’s theory 
of action included an Enhanced Partnership Model that places equal importance on 
three primary bodies of education, namely MOE, NIE, and schools (NIE, 2009). 
Based on the understanding of existing and emerging trends using rigorous data 
collection and analysis through the PRE process, the Teacher Education Model for 
the 21st Century (TE21) framework was introduced in 2009. 


3.4.2 The Teacher Education Model for the 21st 
Century (TE21) 


The key takeaways from the PRE process were mapped into six recommendations 
by the PRE committee that were deemed crucial to the holistic development of 
teachers, which in turn serves as an investment towards equipping young 
Singaporeans with 21st century competencies. To support the implementation of 
these recommendations, the budget for education increased by 11% in 2010; hence, 
bringing the total amount allocated for education from 8.70 billion Singaporean 
dollars (S$) to S$9.66 billion for the year following the introduction of TE21 (Tan 
et al., 2017; Singapore Budget, 2010, 2011). 


3.4.2.1 Recommendation 1 


The New V?SK Model aligns well with Singapore’s newest phase in education start- 
ing in 2011, which is the values-driven, student-centric phase. Initially introduced 
as the ASK Model (Attitudes, Skills and Knowledge) then the VSK Model (Values, 
Skills and Knowledge), the New V*SK Model prioritizes the child, individual iden- 
tity, and the community within important values that will “permeate the programmes 
and curricula” (NIE, 2009, p. 45). The derivation of this new model demonstrates 
the fluidity of the Singaporean education system as it has undergone three variations 
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in one decade to meet the rapidly changing needs of the global landscape. The attri- 
butes of a 21st century teaching professional under the New V*SK Model are for- 
malized as having the Values of learner-centeredness, teacher identity, and service 
to the profession and community, the Skills required by an educator, and in-depth 
subject-matter Knowledge. Even though the focus of this model is to understand 
every child’s individual learning profile, teachers need to have high standards to 
maximize the child’s potential and a drive to learn to adapt accordingly to each 
individual learner. At the core of this symbiotic teacher-child relationship is believ- 
ing that every child can learn and contribute as an outstanding member of society. 


3.4.2.2 Recommendation 2 


The PRE committee recommends that the NIE’s Initial Teacher Preparation (ITP) 
and Postgraduate Diploma in Education (PGDE) programs incorporate Singaporean 
context-specific 21st century teacher competencies in their graduation criteria. The 
list of guidelines for the criteria is known as the Graduand Teacher Competencies 
(GTCs), and it is reflected in the GTC Framework (GTCF) for trainee teachers. 
While there is no one-to-one mapping between the New V*SK Model and GTCs, the 
values, skills, and knowledge inform the three performance dimensions that support 
21st century instruction in classrooms. The dimensions identified by the PRE com- 
mittee are professional practice, leadership and management, and personal effec- 
tiveness (NIE, 2009). A crucial point to note about the GTCs is that these 
competencies should be demonstrated at the point of graduation from ITP and 
PGDE programs, but some core competencies within each dimension cannot be 
realized until after the teacher is in the field. For example, the GTCF states that a 
teacher should take the initiative to improve their professional development through- 
out their teaching tenure, but the NIE is unable to measure this competency at the 
point of graduation. Therefore, the Enhanced Partnership Model will ensure contin- 
ued mentoring after the teacher has graduated from the training programs. This 
example of post-graduation training to improve teacher skills aligns with the devel- 
opment of a teacher identity as outlined in the New V*SK Model while enforcing the 
receptiveness for adaptability in the teaching profession. 


3.4.2.3 Recommendation 3 


The PRE committee recommends bridging the gap between theory and practice 
within teacher education by strengthening the theory-practice nexus. This process is 
not at all simple as the gap between theory, policy, and practice is evident in many 
fields, especially in the social sciences and humanities. The NIE has proposed four 
approaches that encompass theory and practice within evidence-based teacher edu- 
cation, namely reflection, pedagogical tools that bring the classroom into the univer- 
sity, experiential learning, and school-based enquiry or research. The basis of this 
recommendation is that teachers utilize research in pedagogy to inform their 
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classroom practices and use classrooms as a research ground to test teaching strate- 
gies that can be extrapolated to the larger education sector in the Singaporean con- 
text. The Enhanced Partnership Model that brings the equal weight of MOE, NIE 
and schools together is pertinent for the success of this recommendation. Ideally, the 
NIE would provide the theoretical expertise via teacher education programs, the 
MOE act as policymakers, and schools would provide the research ground during 
their teacher preparation programs to develop evidence-based teaching practices. 


3.4.2.4 Recommendation 4 


The PRE committee recommends program refinement and an extended pedagogical 
repertoire as TE21’s fourth goal. Following on from TSLN, academic curriculum 
and co-curricular activities for students have been revamped to account for the 
incorporation of 21CC. Similarly, teachers need a framework that will inculcate 
21CC instruction in teacher trainees through the NIE ITP and PGDE curricula. A 
powerful and observable culture in Singapore, for example, is the obsession with 
grades and academic excellence bar none, as suggested by Reimers and Chung 
(2019). An innovative and collaborative change within an academic system that has 
solely relied on grades at every level of instruction is no easy task. Therefore, teach- 
ers need to be equipped to propel a cultural shift to change the mindset of parents 
and students despite being the result of a previous examination-oriented system. 
The PRE committee proposes establishing a strategy and framework for 21st cen- 
tury teaching and learning that will uphold the following principles within the 
Singaporean education system: (1) a pedagogy curriculum must be discipline- 
appropriate as the basis of multi-disciplinary learning; and (2) these pedagogies 
must be learner-centered (NIE, 2009). Some examples of teaching practices that 
move further away from examinations include facilitating blended learning, role 
playing, experiential learning, and problem-based learning within classrooms. 


3.4.2.5 Recommendation 5 


Establishing an assessment framework for 21st century teaching and learning is 
necessary to measure the success of initiatives in Singapore. Assessments typically 
manifest as examinations in Singapore. Nonetheless, with the changes to include 
21st century competencies in the education system, assessment methods need to 
evolve to meet the needs of the 21CC curriculum for students. The PRE committee 
recommends an assessment framework that “will enable [Singapore] to produce 
teachers who have high assessment literacy levels and able to adopt the best prac- 
tices to effectively evaluate student outcomes” (NIE, 2009, p. 95). The NIE wants to 
move away from examination grades as the only means of assessment and they 
believe that the training starts at the ITP and PGDE programs. In fact, a wholesome 
portfolio assessment that covers multiple perspectives and a range of platforms is 
recommended for teacher training assessment too. The hope is that teachers will 
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learn how individual learners’ portfolio assessment works on a multifaceted dimen- 
sion to productively benefit a student's holistic development instead of merely 
developing an excellent test-taker. 


3.4.2.6 Recommendation 6 


The PRE committee recommends establishing enhanced pathways for professional 
development. Given that fluidity and adaptability to challenges are part of the TSLN 
vision, this recommendation proposes the provision of alternative accelerated path- 
ways for professional upgrading that will instill a lifelong learning experience for 
teachers. A feature that Singapore has observed in other high-performing countries 
such as Finland is the high baseline academic qualification for teachers (NIE, 2009). 
A lifelong professional development opportunity with high standards not only 
attracts the best to the teaching profession, but it also goes hand-in-hand with almost 
all of the other recommendations, including bridging the theory-practice gap by 
continuously informing themselves of the latest developments. The PRE committee 
recommends altering the bachelors program in teaching to include an accelerated 
masters program for qualified teacher trainees so that they benefit from additional 
evidence-based training through school attachments and research experience. 


3.5 Implementation of TE21 Recommendations 
in the Teacher Preparation Program 


A slew of programs and initiatives were introduced by the NIE, the MOE, schools 
after the introduction of TE21. As this chapter focuses on the initial teacher prepara- 
tion reform in Singapore, this section will sample the implementation of two 
selected initiatives that encompass the first five recommendations from Sect. 3.4. 


3.5.1 Learning e-Portfolio 


As part of the revamp of the ITP and PGDE programs, the NIE introduced a new 
course called the Professional Practice and Inquiry (PPI) course to allow pre-service 
teachers to formulate their own teaching philosophies. The PPI course was first 
introduced to junior college trainee teachers in July 2010 before being introduced to 
all trainee teachers by July 2012 (Tan et al., 2017). This course was introduced with 
the goal of tying together Recommendations 1, 2, and 3; specifically, the PPI intends 
to provide a space for pre-service teachers to identify and reflect on the values of 
teaching and learning that will scaffold their future classroom experiences while 
meeting the set of competencies established by the GTCs. A huge motivation for 
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this effort was also to ensure continuity for teachers to aggregate their learning and 
modify their philosophical models as they see fit throughout their pre-service train- 
ing and careers. To meet all these goals, the NIE introduced the e-Portfolio, which 
is an electronic platform for teachers through the PPI course to reflect and track 
their knowledge while maintaining a collection of artefacts that align with the 
requirements of the GTCs (Tan et al., 2017). 

The e-Portfolio is not merely a diary of theoretical philosophy developed by 
trainee teachers; it is in fact used simultaneously as pre-service teachers undergo 
their practicum experience. Trainee teachers have multiple opportunities to revise 
their teaching identity and philosophy using locally-generated, evidence-based 
results. The interweaving of theory and practice through the e-Portfolio is especially 
valuable in the final practicum experience as teachers are often placed in schools 
that will be their post-training permanent working environment. Just as trainee 
teachers are taught to develop these portfolios, they are instructed to guide their 
future students to develop similar learning portfolios for formative assessments. A 
current biology teacher in a junior college who underwent teacher training via the 
PGDE program in 2013-2014 reflected on her e-Portfolio experience and was 
thrilled that the methods introduced at the NIE were viable options for her future 
students in classrooms too. Linking her e-Portfolio experience to her practicum, she 
said that the feedback loop between theory in lectures and application during her 
practicum gave her plenty of opportunities to learn about values that were integral 
to herself and to craft her personalized e-Portfolio (Biology Teacher 1, 2019). 


3.5.2 Experiential Learning 


Recommendation 4 and 5 of TE21 highlight the need to develop learner-centered 
pedagogy curriculums with the potential for holistic assessments. One such initia- 
tive is the mandatory requirement of experiential learning in a variety of subjects in 
secondary schools and junior colleges. Examining the secondary school and junior 
college geography curricula specifically, the MOE previously recommended field- 
work whenever possible, but it was not mandatory. These excursions and field trips 
were not necessarily reflective or illuminating for the students; in fact, Chew (2008) 
claims that assessments for such excursions typically involve regurgitation of infor- 
mation provided by teachers and tour facilitators (Tan et al., 2017). 

In the spirit of providing teacher trainees with similar curriculum and assessment 
methods as expected for their future students, the NIE introduced experiential learn- 
ing and assessment in the PGDE program in 2010 for geography pre-service teach- 
ers. These trainee teachers were given access to leading experts in fieldwork and 
extensive training on how to critically conduct fieldwork. At the end of the program, 
they were expected to create an experiential learning package using fieldwork for 
secondary schools or junior colleges. Tan, Liu, and Low (2017) found that these 
trainee teachers had a renewed appreciation for critical and analytic fieldwork which 
was drastically different from their personal experiences with field trips. 
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One secondary school geography teacher who participated in the PGDE program 
from 2016-2017 was so excited about the experiential learning reform that he began 
designing his experiential learning package during his undergraduate degree. He 
never had the luxury of travelling much when he was younger; when he got a teach- 
ing scholarship to get his undergraduate degree in California, he knew he had the 
make the best of the opportunity not just for himself, but for his career as a geogra- 
phy teacher too. He planned trips to national parks and searched for study abroad 
opportunities to see the world and think about potential ways he could use his travel 
experiences as inspiration for his future students. Using the activities from his col- 
lege travel experiences as a guide, he planned a fieldwork trip to an island for his 
students to investigate the physical geography using hand-ons activities instead of 
passively observing on tours (Geography Teacher, 2019). 


3.6 Success and Persistent Challenges 


Given that a variety of programs and modules were introduced following from the 
TE21 framework, a thorough analysis of the combined effectiveness of all the pro- 
grams is an impossible task. However, with quantitative data from global organiza- 
tions and personal anecdotes from the teachers interviewed, we can infer the success 
and persistent challenges of these programs. 


3.6.1 Teaching, Learning, and Research 


The Teaching and Learning International Survey (TALIS) administered by the 
OECD is the largest international survey held every 5 years about educators’ work- 
ing conditions, learning environments, and teaching styles. Singapore unfortunately 
did not participate in the inaugural survey in 2008; hence, we do not have a baseline 
condition before TE21 was introduced in 2009. However, Singapore participated in 
the 2013 and 2018 surveys, and we can compare the results in those years to each 
other and to the OECD averages. Singapore stands out among other OECD coun- 
tries in most of the parameters measured. One measure that is indicative of 21st 
century teaching style is the percentage of time teachers spend actively teaching, 
which implies more time for students to self-direct during a lesson. Singapore was 
at 71% in 2013 and 74% in 2018, when the OECD averages float around 80%. 
(OECD, 2014, 2019a). This measure provides evidence for the many opportunities 
of autonomous learning for students that not only allow them to reflect on their 
individual learning styles, but also inculcate curiosity and creativity that are central 
features of a 21st century education. 

Changes to the teacher education program requires time to permeate the educa- 
tion system and produce visible results in student outcomes. The NIE has made 
recent efforts to develop 21st century skills assessment methods for the Singaporean 
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context. In 2015, the NIE launched a new journal, Learning: Research and Practice 
to encourage and support “distinct and progressive research that responds to the 
problems of current educational practices and traditional views of learning” 
(Learning: Research and Practice”). This journal tracks the research done in the 
Singaporean context that attempts to investigate 21st century pedagogical and 
assessment methods. While Singapore has not conducted large-scale studies to mea- 
sure the effectiveness of its 21CC instruction, trial studies in selected schools and 
student populations have experimented with different methods of teaching and 
assessing 21CC skills in classrooms. Tan, Caleon, Ng, Poon, and Koh (2018), for 
example, have shed some light on how Singaporean students respond to collective 
creativity and collaborative problem solving in manipulated settings. Koh, Hong, 
and Tan (2018) has experimented with technology to assess self-awareness and 
teamwork-awareness in a pilot population. While none of these studies have conclu- 
sive evidence that can be extrapolated to all students in Singapore, they certainly 
pave the path towards larger experiments involving 21st century skills in the 
near future. 


3.6.2 Institutional Strength 


As evident from the comparison of Singapore’s development in education to the two 
UNESCO reports, Learning To Be and Learning: The Treasure Within, Singapore 
caught up and overtook the rest of the world at an unprecedented rate. Reimers and 
Chung (2019) allude to two reasons for Singapore’s rapid success in developing its 
education system: (1) the small size of Singapore and its centralized education sys- 
tem allow for quick and coherent nationwide implementations of policies and initia- 
tives; and (2) the education system has been dynamic and adaptive to changes in the 
local and global landscape and accordingly aligns its goals to foreseeable chal- 
lenges. While Singapore’s physical size certainly promotes efficient implementa- 
tion, we cannot discount the decades of calculated design of the entire education 
system. Singapore’s size merely bolsters the strength of the educational programs 
and policies, including the implementations of the recommendations from TE21. 
A Principal at a low-performing secondary school, who has been in the teaching 
force for two decades, observed that the more recent pre-service teachers who 
joined his school for their practicum bring in new ideas to engage students in differ- 
ent types of activities that they believe will boost students’ interests in academics. 
One example that remains in his memory to this day is the creative idea proposed by 
anew chemistry teacher to use physical exercise as the medium to introduce chemi- 
cal reactions to his students. The teacher’s logic was simple: most of the students in 
his class were athletes and the best way for them to approach chemistry with less 
fear was to combine it with their activities of interest. The Principal was not well- 
versed with TE21 before our interview, but he was quick to note the connection 
between the introduction of TE21 and the point at which he started observing 
changes in pre-service teachers’ enthusiasm for innovation, especially in thinking 
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about addressing equity at a low-performing school. Witnessing the intended out- 
comes of reforms that follow from TE21 at schools in a relatively short time sug- 
gests that Singapore’s education system is highly coordinated to disseminate and 
affect changes at multiple levels in a rapid manner (Principal, 2020). 


3.6.3 Autonomy at Higher Levels 


The changes brought about by TE21 heavily focus on improving pre-service train- 
ing by the NIE and lifelong professional development by the MOE. These facets of 
development do not directly address how teachers in leadership positions, such as 
Head of Department or Principal, can assist the teachers under their purview to 
improve their 21st century skills. Due to the lack of specific instructions to teachers 
in leadership positions, there is a large variation in the types of activities that teach- 
ers can participate in. One teacher, who is also the Head of the Mathematics 
Department at his junior college, noted the similar profiles of pre-service teachers 
entering the school for their practicum who get vastly different opportunities within 
the same school depending on their departments. Every department gets the same 
set of broad guidelines for pre-service teachers’ 3-week practicum that include the 
basics such as classroom observations and mentorship meetings, but each Head of 
the Department (HOD) has the freedom to plan how to execute them. The 
Mathematics HOD at the junior college observed that HODs, for example, interpret 
mentorship meetings differently. He typically performs 1-on-1 check-in sessions 
with pre-service teachers under his purview, but another HOD could count depart- 
mental meetings as mentorship meetings (Mathematics HOD, 2020). Another 
teacher, who is the Head of the Economics Department in her school, confirms that 
professional development sessions are subjective and that they vary drastically by 
department. She says that HODs have the autonomy to conduct the in-house depart- 
mental professional development sessions as they see fit; therefore, even teachers 
within the same school can have very different in-house professional development 
experiences (Economics HOD, 2019). 


3.6.4 Resistance Towards a Cultural Reform and Its Effects 
on Students 


Reimers and Chung (2019) have identified challenges within the education system 
that can be addressed with increased efforts to hear the voice of a key stakeholder, 
the parents, and clearer communication on expected student outcomes. A biology 
teacher at a high-performing junior college has a difficult time justifying her teach- 
ing methods to some parents. When she tells parents about the innovative projects 
that their children were involved in, most parents question the need for such 
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activities when their children's A-Level results is the sole determinant for university 
entrance (Biology Teacher 2, 2019). While the tertiary education admittance system 
is an obstacle towards implementing 21st century teaching methods, the resistance 
by some stakeholders reflects the deeply ingrained belief that test-taking is the most 
important skill to be taught and learned in schools. 

The most recent PISA assessment in 2018 included school climate and socio- 
emotional development, in which Singapore had conflicting findings that reflect the 
state of confusion of students regarding their expected outcomes. 68% of students 
in Singapore were reported to cooperate with their classmates when the OECD 
average is at 62%, yet 76% were reported to compete with their classmates when the 
OECD average is much lower at 50% (OECD, 2019b). Students in Singapore are 
bullied at a higher rate at 26% compared to the OECD average at 23%, yet 94% of 
students thought that it is good to help those who are unable to defend themselves 
when the OECD average is at 88% (OECD, 2019b). These results suggest a tension 
between the push from the education system towards embodying 21st century skills 
and the advise from parents and some teachers to compete with each other for aca- 
demic excellence. From the outset, the findings appear to reflect the clash of ideolo- 
gies and beliefs between two generations that have been and are a part of vastly 
different education cultures. 


3.7 Conclusion 


There are two main takeaways from this chapter. First, by examining the literature 
around the time of TE21’s introduction, it is evident that Singapore extracted con- 
cepts from suggested 21st century teacher education designs and adapted them for 
a Singaporean context, which align with the psychological framework for reform. 
They not only incorporated these suggestions, but they also anticipated challenges 
based on other existing models and designed solutions that will make the revamp 
process as seamless as possible. Darling-Hammond (2006) calls for resisting the 
pressure against watering down teacher preparation programs simply because it is 
impossible to work around certain challenges, and Singapore has taken that very 
seriously to design a well-planned 21st century teacher education program. Second, 
Singapore’s implementation of TE21 has many lessons to offer to other countries. It 
has adhered to the ingredients of a successful institutional reform, including the 
involvement and communication with the majority of key stakeholders, incorpora- 
tion of evidence-based teaching practices, and enforcement of a nimble yet well- 
fortified system—there seems to be almost no anticipation of failure. Despite being 
close to perfection, it is important to also investigate the responses that the frame- 
work has generated from key stakeholders. While there are no major failures at this 
stage of the reform, unaddressed persistent challenges, such as the resistance 
towards a cultural shift in the society as a whole, will only be detrimental to the 
education system in the long run. 
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A Multi-dimensional Analysis 


Paul Moch Islas, Anne K. Calef, and Cristina Aparicio 


4.1 Introduction 


In February 2013, the Mexican Congress approved a constitutional change to shift 
education policy throughout the country. The new amendment sought to ensure a 
quality education for all students, equipping them with the skills needed to succeed 
in the twenty-first century, as recognized by organizations such as the World Bank, 
the OECD, and others (SEP, 2017a). The Mexican constitution previously guaran- 
teed the right of all individuals to a free education, but the new language pushed this 
concept further - guaranteeing a “quality” universal education that included educa- 
tional infrastructure, new school organization, and — most polemically — a “suitable” 
teacher (Mexico, 2016). Coupled with three administrative laws, the education 
reform that began in 2013 (hereafter referred to as the “Reform”) sought a major 
cultural shift, first by reasserting federal control over the education sector, and later 
by promulgating a new pedagogical and curricular model through its “New 
Education Model” (Nuevo Modelo Educativo, “NME”) (SEP, 2017a). However, 
such a sequencing limited initial stakeholder engagement, leading to political tur- 
moil that ultimately hindered the Reform’s implementation and lasting impact. 
Collectively, the Reform had two main goals, one explicit, to improve the quality 
of education and one implicit, to allow the Federal government to retake control of 
the education sector, as over time much control had shifted to teacher unions. These 
changes aimed to fundamentally alter the power dynamics that had existed in 
Mexico's education sector and previously limited the state’s capacity to conduct 
education policy. The architects of the Reform argued that without seizing control 
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of the sector from teacher unions, it would be impossible to implement the shift 
towards twenty-first century competencies (“21CC”) that they envisioned. As a 
result, the sequence that followed first prioritized institutional and political 
approaches before focusing on the pedagogical and curricular aspects that more 
directly affected teaching and learning. Reformers hoped that this succession would 
radically transform national education culture, however, when combined with the 
short political cycle in Mexico, this order resulted in a limited implementation of the 
pedagogic components. 

The Reform process began before President Enrique Peña Nieto”s inauguration 
as part of the structural reform proposed by the transition team and later named the 
Pacto por Mexico (“Agreement for Mexico”). The Reform was one of the first Pacto 
laws to take effect in February 2013, but its implementation took the Department of 
Education (Secretaria de Educación Pública, “SEP”) longer than anticipated, 
beginning in 2015 and not reaching full implementation until 2017 (see Appendix 
A). In addition to creating a new legal and institutional framework, the Reform 
began by executing a set of teachers” evaluations that substituted political consider- 
ations with a merit-based system to appoint new teachers, promote them within a 
structured professional pathway, and determine who remained in the classroom. 
The Reform also transformed relations between schools, communities, local and 
state governments, and federal entities that make up Mexico's education sector. 
Finally, the Reform introduced new pedagogies and curricula to educate students to 
be twenty-first century global citizens. As mandated in the constitution, the new 
model contained a set of standards, guidelines and teaching practices that not only 
prioritized teacher autonomy and revalued teacher agency, but also guaranteed a 
new type of instruction capable of achieving the Reform’s ambitious goals. 

This paper will begin by analyzing Mexico in international and domestic con- 
texts to understand the urgency of the Reform. It will then use Reimers (2020b, c) 
five perspectives on education change to analyze the Reform and evaluate the 
sequence in which it was implemented (See Appendix B). It also argues that an 
uneven commitment of state governments to implement the policies of the Reform 
hindered its adoption. The paper concludes by outlining the results of the Reform to 
date and summarizing the relationship between the five perspectives. Ultimately, we 
argue that the initial deprioritization of pedagogical aspects stymied the cultural 
shift towards a 21CC model that the Reform sought. When coupled with a limited 
political cycle, the Reform’s sequence left little time for full implementation of its 
more pedagogical and popular aspects, such as the New Education Model (Nuevo 
Modelo Educativo, “NME”), and faced dramatic reprisal from the subsequent presi- 
dential administration. 
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4.2 International Context 


The Pacto reforms passed at the beginning of the Peña Nieto administration were 
influenced by international policies and pressures. Scholar Carlos Elizondo Mayer- 
Serra explains that one factor leading to the broad support of the Pacto reforms was 
a growing consensus around the need for structural reforms to encourage economic 
growth, especially the reforms that had been suggested by international organiza- 
tions, such as the OECD, for over a decade (Mayer-Serra, 2017, p. 28). Former 
Secretary of Education Aurelio Nuño Mayer echoed this sentiment, explaining that 
the Pacto sought a suite of reforms to facilitate greater integration into the global 
economy through increased economic competition, access to resources, and finan- 
cial reform (A. Nuño Mayer, personal communication, January 29, Nuño 
Mayer, 2020). 

Results from the OECD’s Program for International Student Assessment (PISA) 
and Teaching and Learning International Survey (TALIS) that situated Mexico at 
the bottom of the international distribution of student learning outcomes also 
spurred action (OECD, 2014). A year before the introduction of the Reform, the 
OECD released a detailed assessment of each participating country’s performance 
on the 2012 PISA exam. An analysis of Mexico's results revealed that, while the 
country’s 2012 scores showed a stark improvement from its 2003 results, it still 
scored 16% below the OECD average, with a mean of 413 in mathematics that 
placed students on the second from the bottom of six possible levels of proficiency 
(OECD, 2013). Further, more than half of 15-year-olds in Mexico failed to meet the 
minimum achievement benchmark in mathematics, such that there was a 2 year gap 
in mathematical performance between the Mexican and OECD averages (Cabrera 
Hernandez, 2018). 

Analyses of the existing curriculum and Mexico’s knowledge assessment, the 
National Plan for the Evaluation of Knowledge (PLANEA) exam, further demon- 
strated these gaps. More than 50% of the students did not meet minimum bench- 
marks in language and communication (INEE, 2015). Even worse, over 66% of 
Mexican learners did not score above the minimum benchmarks in mathematical 
knowledge (INEE, 2015). Additionally, the educational model failed to arm pupils 
with socioemotional skills, namely interpersonal and intrapersonal abilities, that are 
integral to achieving success in today’s globalized world (Hrusa, Moch Islas, 
Schneider, & Vega, 2020). Global demand and advancement in technology put a 
premium on education and skilled labor, requiring that education reform experts 
focus on the development of 21CC (OECD, 2019). 

Educator results were similarly discouraging. TALIS results from 2012 showed 
an important need to update pedagogical practices to better support students in their 
development of 21CC (Reimers, 2018). Reimers (2018) found that one in ten teach- 
ers, and two in five primary school teachers, had not received university training. 
Likewise, only three out of five teachers in Mexico had received specific training to 
be teachers, 33% had not received specialized training in the subjects they were 
teaching, and only three out of four teachers felt prepared to teach (OECD, 2014). 
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Although the majority of Mexican teachers reported having received some type of 
professional training, more than a quarter reported that the training they had received 
was not related to the subject they were teaching (Reimers, 2018). 

OECD and PISA reports provide critical context for the Reform’s emphasis on 
universal, 21CC, quality education. Reports from the TALIS and PISA increased 
international pressure on Mexico. Internally, PLANEA results spurred Mexican 
civil society to push for a deep pedagogical and political transformation that it 
viewed as fundamental for the country’s integration into an everyday more global- 
ized world. 


4.3 Domestic Context 


Mexico was governed by a one-party hegemonic system from its revolution in 1910 
until the defeat of the Institutional Revolutionary Party (Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional, PRI) in 2000. During this period, the PRI consolidated a corporatist 
governance structure in which political interest groups such as unions (Confederación 
de Trabajadores de México), farmers (Conferencia Nacional Campesina), the mili- 
tary (Union Revolucionaria), and others (i.e. Confederación Nacional de 
Organizaciones Populares) maintained representation in internal party organisms 
(Córdova, 2014). There was an understanding that economic and political benefits 
were granted only to those who aligned with the PRI’s interests (Gindín, 2008). 
Under this corporatist model, it was expected that the government would ignore 
corrupt practices in exchange for electoral support (Audelo Cruz, 2005). Such prac- 
tices were common in the most powerful labor union in the education sector, the 
National Union of Education Workers (Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores de 
Educación, “SNTE”), that was responsible for position assignments, promotion 
decisions, and salary allocations for teachers (Tuckman, 2013). As stated in the 
World Bank’s, 2018 report “Learning to Realize Education’s Promise,” “evidence 
from...Mexico suggests that union behavior (and ability to resist reform) depends on 
the influence of partisan identities, organizational fragmentation, and the competi- 
tion for union leadership” (World Bank, 2018, p. 192). 

The electoral victory of right-wing opposition candidate, Vicente Fox (from the 
Partido Acción Nacional, “PAN” - National Action Party), in the year 2000 began a 
new era of democratic plurality in Mexico (Woldenberg, 2012). This altered politi- 
cal landscape, however, did not translate into a new governance model. Fox contin- 
ued to rely on existing power structures, perpetuating the political alliance with 
teachers” unions. Despite largely perpetuating the status quo, President Fox did cre- 
ate a new, independent entity to evaluate the education system, increase transpar- 
ency, and heighten public accountability (SEP, 2002). The National Institute of 
Educational Evaluation (Instituto Nacional de Evaluación Educativa, “INEE”) 
would be a critical actor in all successive education reforms, and signaled a larger 
shift towards a technical, research-based approach for assessing education policy 
and progress (Hrusa et al., 2020). 
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The political alliance that developed between President Fox and the SNTE was 
further solidified during Felipe Calderón's administration from 2006 to 2012. 
Calderón depended on a political alliance with the SNTE’s newborn political party, 
the Partido Nueva Alianza (“PANAL”) to narrowly defeat leftist candidate Andrés 
Manuel López Obrador by a margin of 0.56% in the 2006 presidential election (INE, 
2014). Deeply linked to the SNTE, Calderón proceeded to grant SNTE leaders key 
administrative positions in the SEP, thus entrenching SNTE power over the educa- 
tion sector. In contrast, Enrique Peña Nieto’s 2012 electoral victory relied on a 
coalition that included the PRI but not the PANAL. 

Historically, Mexico’s education system has been highly centralized under the 
SEP. With 36.4 million pupils, more than two million teachers and 260,000 schools, 
this level of centralization can present challenges (INEGI, 2016). On paper, hiring 
and salary decisions were jointly decided by the SEP and local education authorities 
(“Autoridades Educativas Locales,” AELs) through split commissions, however, 
the SNTE often controlled government appointees and, in many cases, also had 
allies in key SEP and state-level positions. The only way to gain a public teaching 
position was by graduating from one of the “Escuelas Normales” (teacher colleges) 
which guaranteed a post for all graduates. Such a policy took agency away from 
school principals who had no control over hiring decisions. At a local level, promo- 
tions were sanctioned by the unions, and the criteria used were tied to demonstrated 
loyalty to the union and active participation in union strikes and marches (Muñoz 
Armenta, 2008). 

In a country with stark economic inequality, teaching positions were considered 
a source of financial stability, which granted unions considerable power over their 
members, particularly in low-income and rural communities. A perception of the 
Reform as potentially threatening the livelihood of these communities was particu- 
larly true in Mexico’s southern states (Chiapas, Oaxaca, Michoacan, Guerrero, and 
Veracruz), which had the lowest rankings on the Human Development Index 
(Permanyer & Smits, 2018) in Mexico and where the National Coordinator of 
Education Workers (Coordinadora Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educación, 
“CNTE”), the most radical section of the SNTE, maintained a larger presence. 
Educational policies that placed life-long teaching positions in jeopardy were per- 
ceived as major disruptors to the social fabric, causing significant uproar. This 
response helped reinforce the message asserted by radical members of the union 
that the Reform was meant to further marginalize the already excluded communities 
of these states (López Aguilar, 2013; Ahmed & Semple, 2016). Peña Nieto wanted 
to demonstrate the extent to which his administration would back the Reform, so 
soon after it was signed into law, he imprisoned SNTE president Elba Esther 
Gordillo on charges of embezzlement (Tuckman, 2013). Such an action was 
intended to show the government's commitment to ending corrupt and clientelistic 
practices that had become rampant within the education sector (Muñoz Armenta, 
2008). Nonetheless, it fueled the narrative that the administration was targeting 
teachers (Gómez Zamarripa & Navarro Arredondo, 2018). 
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4.4 Analysis of the Reforma Educativa in a Five 
Dimensional Framework 


Viewing the Reform through each of Reimers” five dimensions of the education 
system elucidates the logic, goals, strategies, successes, and shortcomings of the 
Reform. While the frameworks are in no way mutually exclusive, Reimers explains 
that an attention to each dimension allows for the examination of a reform's “inter- 
nal coherence” and can also guide the sequencing of reform (Reimers, 2020b, p. 9) 
that emerge as governments set priorities due to limited economic and political 
resources. The sequence of these stages is important to the success of a reform’s 
multidimensional goals, as is evident in Mexico's case. 

The Reform was primarily a political and institutional reform that sought a 
national cultural shift through the promulgation of a new educational model. The 
genesis of the reform is most visible when focusing on the political aspects that 
foreground how “education affects the interests of many different groups, and that 
those vary within and across groups, and may be in conflict” (Reimers, 2020b, 
p. 39). An attention to this political dimension not only highlights the Reform’s 
roots in Mexico's shifting political landscape but also its deep connection to Peña 
Nieto’s other structural reforms. The early Reform actions that followed were aimed 
at institutional aspects of education, what Reimers’ defines as “various structures, 
processes and resources that provide resiliency to the system of education” (Reimers, 
2020c, p. 8). Constitutional changes fundamentally altered the legal framework 
governing Mexican education and necessitated political actions, namely the cre- 
ation of teacher performance exams that then flared tensions between actors. 

It was not until halfway through the Reform that actions emphasizing the psy- 
chological and professional dimensions of educational change emerged, such as a 
new educational model and a push for teacher professional development to promote 
21CC. Reimers defines the psychological frame as concentrating on “theories of 
learning which undergird the learning and teaching process for students, teachers, 
administrators and parents” (Reimers, 2020c, p. 8). In the case of Mexico, the first 
clearly communicated focus on pedagogical and curricular best practices surfaced 
with the New Education Model (Nuevo Modelo Educativo, “NME”). Similarly, the 
professional aspects, those that seek to align current and required levels of profes- 
sional capacity, did not crystallize until the broad stakeholder engagement during 
the NME’s development. They were further developed in the last years of Peña 
Nieto’s administration when the national strategies for teacher professional devel- 
opment were published. 

Adopting Reimers’ cultural framework focuses attention to the “broader set of 
external social expectations, norms, and values which define what are accepted edu- 
cation goals and practices” (Reimers, 2020c, p. 8) and it is here that we see the 
ultimate goals of the Reform. The Reform sought to induce three major changes to 
the educational landscape in Mexico: create a student-centered education model, 
increase educator accountability and professionalism, and shift power from unions 
to school communities and the SEP (Moch Islas & Schneider, 2018). Each change 
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would represent a significant shift in the culture around education, and each was 
ultimately difficult to accomplish due to the limited temporal scope of the reform 
and the implementation challenges it faced at a subnational level. Arguably, had the 
dimensions of the reform been implemented in a different order, namely the NME 
and professional development prior to evaluations, it could have eased the political 
acceptability of the Reform and allowed for greater progress towards its cultural 
goals. The following sections will examine the Reform under each of Reimers” five 
dimensions, ultimately arguing that the sequence in which priorities were addressed 
led to the Reform’s major setbacks, shortcomings, and, ultimately, its repeal. While 
each section focuses on a particular frame, the policy changes pursued by the 
Reform ultimately aligned behind two goals: the explicit (improved educational 
outcomes due to new pedagogical practices) and the implicit (reasserting federal 
control of the education sector). 


4.4.1 Institutional 


The Reform began with major institutional changes that outlined the mechanisms 
necessary to transform the education sector. Reimers (2020a) refers to the institu- 
tional frame as one that “focuses on the educational structures, norms, regulations, 
incentives, and organizational design which provide stability and meaning to the 
work of teaching and learning and to all social interactions designed to support 
them” (Reimers, 2020c, p. 18) The Reform sought to create a new legal and institu- 
tional framework, by first amending Article 3 of the Constitution and the General 
Law of Education (LGE) and then passing the General Law of the Professional 
Teacher Service (LGSPD), and the National Institute for Education Evaluation Law 
(LINEE) in September 2013 (Ramírez Raymundo et al., 2016). Rewriting Article 3 
was a vital institutional driver of the Reform. 

The LGSPD created the new Professional Teacher Service (“Servicio Profesional 
Docente,” SPD) to systematize regulations for the hiring, recognition of perfor- 
mance, and contract renewal of teachers, as well as the newly created pedagogical 
advisors position (“Asesor Técnico Pedagógico,” ATP). Teachers, ATP’s, and school 
administrators were all evaluated under the new system (Moch Islas & Schneider, 
2018). Working in conjunction with the INEE and local education authorities 
(“Autoridades Educativas Locales,” AELs), the National Coordination of the SPD 
was charged with organizing competitive hiring pools from which aspiring teachers 
would be selected based on clear, rigorous criteria (Mexicanos Primero, 2018). 
Under the SPD, there were two pathways to advance in the teacher profession, one 
vertical and one horizontal (LGSPD, 2013). The vertical pathway outlined how 
teachers could attain leadership positions, moving from roles as a teacher to that of 
supervisor, ATP, or principal, while the horizontal ladder was tied to one’s perfor- 
mance within their given role (SNTE, 2015). Progress on the horizontal ladder, 
metered by the recognition exam, included salary increases that could add up to 
more than 122% of their base salary (LGSPD, 2013). Movement on both pathways 
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was determined by one of four evaluations- hiring (ingreso), ability to keep a teach- 

ing position (permanencia), recognition of performance (reconocimiento), and 

career progression (promoción) (LGSPD, 2013). The LGSPD also outlined educa- 

tors’, ATPs’ and school administrators’ right to professional development and cre- 

ated several institutional mechanisms to provide that training (outlined in Sect. 3.3). 
Another component of the legal framework created by the Reform was the 

LINEE that granted autonomy and new responsibilities to the INEE (INEE, 2018). 

In conjunction with the LGSPD and changes to the LGE, this entrusted the INEE 

with five primary tasks: 

1. Design and implement assessments of the education system; 

2. Coordinate the National System for Educational Evaluation (Sistema Nacional de Evaluación 
Educativa, “SNEE”); 

3. Create regulatory frameworks to guide the evaluations of teachers, administrators, policies, and 
programs, 

4. Analyze and publicize evaluation results; 

5. Issue recommendations that require a formal response from the SEP. 


(Hrusa et al., 2020) 


This focused mission and newly granted status of an “autonomous constitutional 
body” (LINEE, 2013) allowed the INEE to become a technical entity that was inde- 
pendent from the political cycles, promoted research-based pedagogies, and served 
as a “counterweight” to the SEP (Reimers, 2018). The LINEE also positioned the 
National System for Educational Evaluation (Sistema Nacional de Evaluación 
Educativa, “SNEE”), which consisted of the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment (President and SEP), the INEE, and the AELs, as the highest authority in 
education (Martinez Bordon, 2018). 

The empowerment of the INEE was closely aligned with the Reform’s goals to 
transition to a merit-based hiring and promotion system, improve student outcomes 
by empowering community participation in education, and broaden control of the 
educational sector (Schmelkes, 2018). The INEE fostered the transparency integral 
to merit-based employment systems and greater social participation by disseminat- 
ing regulatory frameworks (lineamientos) and indicators, overseeing evaluation 
mechanisms, and publishing diagnostic and evaluative reports (LINEE, 2013). As 
scholars seek to understand the Reform, it is important to highlight the role of alter- 
ing institutional and legal systems to shift control from teacher unions to the state. 
The architects of the Reform viewed these institutional changes as the foundation of 
this new system (Nuño, 2020). For them, it was a necessary first step to allow for 
transformations in other areas of the education sector. However, because it was the 
product of an agreement between the major political parties with limited stake- 
holder involvement it was perceived as a top-down strategy. This perception caused 
the more radical factions of the teachers’ union to reject the reform and to block the 
buy-in of constituencies critical to its success: the teachers. 
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4.4.2 Political 


Analyzing the reform from a political perspective focuses attention on the Reform’s 
genesis as part of the Pacto por Mexico (“Agreement for Mexico”) as well as the 
initial stages of implementation. This section looks first at the political context of 
the Reform, identifying the reassertion of state control, after decades of corporatist 
governance structures (Audelo Cruz, 2005; A. Nuño Mayer, personal communica- 
tion, January 29, 2020), as a major goal of the Reform (Granados Roldán, 2018; 
Granados Roldán, 2018b; Hrusa et al., 2020; Martínez Bordón & Navarro Arredondo, 
2018). Turning next to implementation, we analyze how the Reform sought to shift 
political and financial power through the sequence of its priorities and altering of 
governance structures. Finally, we examine how the Reform sought to empower 
third-party evaluative bodies in order to increase transparency and accountability of 
all actors. 

Immediately after President Peña Nieto took office, an unprecedented agreement 
was signed by the leaders of all three major political parties in Congress. The Pacto 
por Mexico was a series of 95 agreements divided into five categories: democratic 
governance; transparency, accountability, and the fight against corruption; civil 
rights and liberties; security and justice; and economic growth, employment and 
competitiveness (Mayer-Serra, 2017). Together, the Pacto reforms sought major 
structural changes in the electoral, judicial, fiscal, economic, labor, telecommunica- 
tions, energy, and education sectors (Echávarri & Peraaza, 2017). When considering 
the political aspects of the Reform, its emergence within the Pacto cannot be 
ignored. The Peña Nieto administration sought a broad series of policy goals that 
previous administrations had not succeeded in achieving (e.g. liberalization of the 
energy sector) (Mayer-Serra, 2017). During the 70 years of hegemonic PRI political 
control, a strong corporatist model of governance emerged in which the government 
empowered organized factions, such as labor unions or private business, in exchange 
for electoral power (Audelo Cruz, 2005). Both the Fox and Calderón administra- 
tions had attempted broad reforms after the PRI was defeated in the 2000 presiden- 
tial election, but neither succeeded in enacting structural change that challenged 
established stakeholders (Mayer-Serra, 2017). 

Like with other Pacto reforms, architects of the Reform viewed the disruption of 
existing power dynamics in the education sector as key to implementing structural 
reforms. Contact with other stakeholders was thus limited and initial implementa- 
tion was swift to avoid pressure from interest groups (Mayer-Serra, 2017). Martinez 
Bordón and Navarro Arredondo (2018) note that while many of the topics addressed 
in the Reform had circulated in public debate and discussion for much time prior, 
there remained a lack of stakeholder engagement during the Reform design process. 
Given the polemic nature of each Pacto reform, it was feared that concessions for 
stakeholders in one Pacto agreement (e.g. inviting the SNTE into the design of the 
Reform) would lead to concessions for stakeholders in all, thus threatening the suc- 
cess of the Pacto (A. Nuño Mayer, personal communication, January 29, Nuño 
Mayer, 2020). The arrest of SNTE leader Esther Elba Gordillo at the beginning of 
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the Pacto sent a clear message to all union leaders that opposition to reforms would 
not be accepted (Mayer-Serra, 2017). 

The most controversial aspects of the Reform, teacher evaluations with negative 
consequences for failure, were established and implemented in the first phase of the 
Reform in order to assert governmental leadership of the education sector (Moch 
Islas & Schneider, 2018). By creating the SPD with its required exams and alterna- 
tive pathways to entering the teacher profession (INEE, 2017), the Reform claimed 
control over functions that had historically been carried out by teacher unions. 
Rapidly enacting institutional changes without pause to involve other stakeholders 
was political by design, and had significant ramifications for future 
implementation. 

The Peña Nieto administration decided to confront the teacher unions with all 
instruments at its disposal. When the SNTE retained members” paychecks, the gov- 
ernment responded by redesigning the control of federal budget and teacher payroll 
through the creation of the Contribution Fund for Educational Payroll and Operating 
Expense (Fondo de Aportaciones para la Nómina Educativa y Gasto Operativo, 
“FONE”) (Granados, 2020). When the SNTE paralyzed a state’s economy by 
blocking highways and railroads, the government sent police to break picket lines 
(Animal Político, 2016). When the SNTE brought 3400 teachers cases before a 
judge, the court ruled in favor of the SEP in over 90% of the cases (Granados, 2020). 
After the SNTE walked out of schools to protest, the government amplified the 
voice of parents who demanded that teachers return to the classroom through press 
briefings, interviews, and media coverage (Chaca, García, & Martin, 2016). The 
SEP also asserted political control by redesigning state education agencies that had 
been heavily influenced by non-governmental stakeholders. In state governments, 
around 60 to 70% of the local secretaries of education, depending on the year, had 
some form of an affiliation with the SNTE (Granados, 2020). The most famous 
example of which is the State Institute for Oaxacan Public Education (Instituto 
Estatal de Educación Pública de Oaxaca, “IEEPO”). 

Responsible for the distribution of teacher positions and SEP-provided financial 
resources, the IEEPO”s organization, members, processes, and operations were 
largely controlled by the National Coordinator of Education Workers (Coordinadora 
Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educación, “CNTE”) (Briseño, 2015). On July 15, 
2015, the Governor of Oaxaca dismantled the IEEPO and replaced it with governor- 
appointed public administrators in order to recuperate regional resources and gov- 
ernmental authority (Granados Roldán, 2018a; Granados Roldán, 2018b). This 
change was predicted to be so polemic that hundreds of state and local police were 
posted outside of the IEEPO prior to the announcement, demonstrating once again 
the political priorities and consequences of the Reform (Briseño, 2015). Political 
tensions came to a head in Nochixtlán on June 19, 2016 when CNTE protests and 
government forces clashed, leaving six dead and over 100 wounded (Partlow, 2016). 

The Reform also created local, state, regional, and national level School Councils 
for Social Participation (nationally the Consejo Nacional de Participación Social en 
la Educación “CONAPASE” and locally the Consejo Escolar de Participación 
Social, “CEPS”) to distribute the power it had gained and share best practices at 
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different scales. At a regional level, the councils became forums where state gover- 
nors and the SEP discussed and co-constructed the implementation of learning com- 
munities (Nuño, Nuño Mayer, 2020). At a local level, CEPS engaged citizens as key 
actors in the design, implementation and evaluation of education policy (Reyes, 
2018). At a school level, the goal was to bring school leaders and families together 
to foster co-responsibility in student learning and holistic development. CONAPASE 
and the CEPS would provide insight into the design and implementation of school 
improvement plans that addressed school management, culture, and operations 
(LGE, 2013). 

Acknowledging the political nature of the new policies, the architects of the 
Reform also sought to empower the INEE as a fiscally and politically autonomous 
body responsible for the evaluation of the education system as a whole. The INEE 
was given responsibility for supervising educator evaluations, analyzing their 
results, and issuing recommendations to the SEP and other involved parties. In addi- 
tion to writing and disseminating the evaluation frameworks, the INEE’s external 
position to the SEP allowed it to perform a certifying role — validating teacher 
appraisal mechanisms and supervising the appraisal processes (OECD, 2019). It is 
notable that, in response to criticism, the INEE recommended that the 2016 cycle of 
performance evaluations be optional to allow for a redesign of the test (OECD, 
2019). The INEE played a critical role in not only attempting to quell political ten- 
sions generated by the Reform, but also to promote fidelity to the educational best 
practices laid out in the initial legislation and later the NME. The INEE was a pow- 
erful actor in encouraging pedagogical practices throughout the Reform. 


4.4.3 Psychological and Professional 


Reimers’ psychological and professional lenses encourage an attention to the tech- 
nical aspects of the reform- specifically the pedagogical best practices (psychologi- 
cal) and educators’ current capacities and knowledge (professional) (Reimers, 
2020c). Studying the Reform from these two perspectives, we see that the psycho- 
logical and professional dimensions were not prioritized until later stages of the 
reform, first with the development and implementation of the New Education Model 
(“Nuevo Modelo Educativo,” NME) in 2015 and then with the published Professional 
Development Strategy in 2017. The latter was never fully implemented due to the 
end of the political cycle and a lack of participation from some state governments 
(Mexicanos Primero, 2018). 

Changes to the LGE called for a revision of the education model to be developed 
with broad participation from stakeholders. In contrast to the top-down approach of 
the initial set of policies (i.e. the evaluation of teachers) the new model was to be 
crafted with input from AELs, teachers, unions, experts, and families. The result 
was an extensive consultation period from February 2014 to June 2014 before the 
NME was released in 2016 (Mexicanos Primero, 2018). Reimers (2020b) explains 
that the professional dimension of educational change demands that teachers are 
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engaged as “subjects rather than objects of the reform” (Reimers, 2020b, p. 32), and 
the 2014 “National Consultation on the Educational Model” ‘represents the first time 
that the Reform attempted to do so. Approximately 28,000 participants engaged in 
18 regional and three national forums hosted by the SEP, resulting in 15,000 propos- 
als (Nuño, 2018; Díaz-Barriga, 2018). The SEP also sought input and feedback 
from universities, CTE, and CTZ during this period (Nuño, 2018). The result of the 
forums was a robust educational model focused on five main topics: curriculum, 
centering schools, suitability of teachers, inclusion and equity, and governance 
(Martínez Bordón & Navarro Arredondo, 2018). 

The NME succeeded in emphasizing 21CC development both in content, e.g. 
stressing both cognitive and social and emotional skills, and pedagogical practices, 
e.g. encouraging student collaboration and self-direction (Hrusa et al., 2020). 
Specifically, the NME highlighted 11 primary skills that fall under three categories: 
Fields of Academic Knowledge, Areas of Social and Personal Development, and 
Spheres for Curricular Autonomy. It asserted a novel approach to achieving these 
learning objectives by emphasizing questions, projects, and problems which con- 
sider student interest and promote personal research, collaborative learning, and 
inverted classroom models (SEP, 2017a). 

Another feature of the NME was that it created space to contextualize relevant 
content for all learners, while ensuring equity principles. As cited in Bonilla 
(Bonilla-Rius, 2020), former Undersecretary of Education Tuirán stated that, “a 
quality education with equity and inclusion was defined by NME as one that: 
expands educational opportunities for all, without distinctions of any kind; favors 
the integration of heterogeneous school communities; recognizes that students have 
different abilities, tempos and learning styles; distributed equitably all resources 
(technical, physical and human) required for teaching and learning; and grants sig- 
nificant and comparable learning to all students” (Reimers, 2020b, p. 118). In seek- 
ing to educate the child as comprehensively as possible, the NME was divided into 
three components- Academic Knowledge, Social and Personal Development, and 
Curricular Autonomy (SEP, 2017a). It is worth highlighting that socio-emotional 
learning (SEL) was allocated a specific time in all K-12 grades to promote self- 
knowledge, self-regulation, autonomy, empathy and collaboration (Bonilla- 
Rius, 2019). 

In addition, the NME asserted two major changes to how education was concep- 
tualized in Mexico by highlighting the importance of early childhood education and 
“placing students at the center.” (SEP, 2016) The early childhood education program 
was outlined in the SEP-released report “Start Out Right” (Un buen comienzo) 
(SEP, 2017f) and called for the coordination of different agencies that oversaw early 
childhood education with the goal of providing education and care from birth 
(Bonilla, 2020). By “placing students at its center,” the NME defined clear learning 
outcomes and positioned teachers as facilitators of learning rather than transmitters 
of knowledge (SEP, 2017a). Respecting teachers’ and administrators’ professional 
abilities, the NME sought to ensure that teachers, teacher leaders, and principals had 
additional autonomy and opportunities for peer collaboration (Hrusa et al., 2020). 
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It was not until 2017 that the SEP published a set of strategies which aimed to 
transform pre-service teacher training by providing teacher colleges with the 
resources to innovate and change institutional practices. Outlined in the “Strategy 
for Strengthening and Transformation of the Teacher Colleges” (Estrategia de 
Fortalecimiento y Transformación de las Escuelas Normales), the SEP sought to 
steer teacher colleges towards a focus on research and multilingualism, without 
forgetting the varied cultural contexts of the country (SEP, 2017a, p. 8). The Strategy 
also demonstrated the NME’s commitment to bilingualism, as can be seen in its 
innovative and inclusive proposals to strengthen indigenous and foreign language 
instruction (Granados Roldán, Puente de la Mora, & Betanzos Torres, 2019, 
Granados Roldán, 2018a, Granados Roldán, 2018b). These strategies targeting ini- 
tial teacher training were published under the “National Program for English 
Instruction” (Programa Nacional de Inglés — PRONI), which mapped learning out- 
comes, instructional activities, and assessments to achieve proficient literacy in a 
second language (McCabe, Tamis-LeMonda, Bornstein, et al., 2013). 

The Continuous Professional Development Strategy (Formación Continua, 
“FC”) also proposed novel strategies for ongoing teacher training (SEP, 2017g). 
The FC recognized and outlined the complexities of implementing the NME and its 
new methods of instruction. It thus intended to catalyze real change in learning 
outcomes by identifying areas for teacher growth using performance assessments 
and personalized attention to ameliorate any gaps (SEP, 2017g). 

In line with the Reform’s goals of increasing school autonomy, a number of pro- 
fessional development opportunities were envisioned as school based. The School 
Technical Assistance Services (“Servicio de Asistencia Técnica a la Escuela,” 
SATE) was created to facilitate professional development within schools through 
collective learning and mentorship (Hrusa et al., 2020). Designed as spaces to col- 
lectively discuss, learn from, and address problems experienced at schools, Regional 
Technical Councils (“Consejos Técnicos de Zona,” CTZ) were established as an 
additional opportunity for the professional development of school leaders 
(Mexicanos Primero, 2018). Finally, the SEP devoted 1 day (4 h) every month to 
School Technical Councils (“Consejo Técnico Escolar” CTE) for teacher collabo- 
ration and planning as well as school-based projects and professional develop- 
ment (Reyes, 2018). Despite these new institutions, the Reform struggled to provide 
the necessary professional development for educators and school leaders to adapt to 
these changes and truly shift school cultures (Reimers, 2018). 

Finally, the NME contained grade level standards and benchmarks that consid- 
ered different socio-learning environments (family & community; ludic & literary; 
and formative & academic) (SEP, 2018). Each standard was paired with a corre- 
sponding didactic communication activity as well as hands-on activities to help 
students develop language proficiency and conceptual understanding (Vega & 
Terada, 2013). For example, the design of the National English Strategy curriculum 
contained printed texts in their native and second languages to foster the ability to 
decode unfamiliar words and assist with reading comprehension (Castro et al., 2011). 

The NME’s brief implementation period greatly limited its scope and reach, as 
can be seen most clearly with professional development. Reimers (2018) identifies 
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constructing a system for professional development as a primary challenge faced by 
any reform. Hrusa et al. (2020) argue that implementation of evaluations before a 
robust professional development system was established caused a radical faction of 
educators to view the Reform as punitive, despite reformers’ best intentions. 
Professional development continues to be a challenge. In a 2018 INEE report, more 
than half of teachers sampled had not taken a course about discipline, student evalu- 
ation or social emotional learning in the last 2 years (INEE, 2018). 


4.4.4 Cultural 


As defined by Reimers (2020b), in order to analyze a reform through a cultural 
perspective, it is important to consider the “broader set of external societal hopes for 
schools, norms and values which define what are accepted educational goals and 
practices” (Reimers, 2020c, p. 8). Many times, these goals are not explicitly 
described by the authors of a reform, the legal framework, or the entity that is imple- 
menting it. In Mexico”s case, the authors of the Reform understood the importance 
of underscoring the pedagogical ambitions, curricular goals, and learning outcomes, 
goals that the transformation aimed to achieve. They did so in three different docu- 
ments: Article 3 of Mexico's Constitution (Mexico, 1917 as amended), the state- 
ment “Ends of Education in the 21st Century” (SEP 2017a), and in the documents 
compiled under the title “Key Learnings” (SEP, 2015). The Reform aimed to induce 
change in Mexico's education culture in four primary ways: building a student- 
centered system as defined by “Key Learning Outcomes” (2015), increasing 
accountability and restoring dignity to the teacher profession through the creation of 
the SPD, altering the school-community paradigm to focus on increased social par- 
ticipation, and shifting power from unions and into the newly created institutions 
like the INEE and the CONAPASE (Nuño, 2020). In order for the current inequality 
that prevails in our modern society to disappear, education is key (United Nations, 
2015). In these policy documents, Mexico, aligned with the UN view, promoted 
education not only as a human right, but also as the key to access every other human 
right. Reform authors made clear the state’s obligation and mandate to not only 
ensure educational access for all, but also guarantee that public education is high- 
quality and relevant, emphasizing the pedagogical importance of the Reform 
(Mexico, 2013). 

The Mexican Constitution is a set of normative values that outline a collective 
vision for an ideal country. It recognizes education’s role as a key element to shape 
society. Pefia Nieto’s administration changed Article 3 of the Constitution to state 
that education should be public, secular, free, and universal. Importantly, the new 
language in the Constitution went beyond guaranteeing access to education to 
define, in almost exhaustive detail, how the state understood quality education: 


Title II: The criteria that will guide this education will be based on the results of scientific 
progress, the fight against ignorance and its effects: servitudes, fanaticism, and prejudice. 
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(a) It will be democratic, considering democracy not only as a legal structure and a political 
regime, but as a life system based on the constant economic, social, and cultural improvement 
of the people; 

(b) It will be national, insofar as - without hostilities or exclusivism - it will attend to the under- 

standing of our problems, to the use of our resources, to the defense of our political indepen- 

dence, to the assurance of our economic independence, and to the continuity and enhancement 
of our culture; 

Contribute to the best human coexistence, in order to strengthen the appreciation and respect 

for cultural diversity, the dignity of the person, the integrity of the family, the conviction of the 

general interest of society, the ideals of fraternity and equality of rights of all, avoiding the 
privileges of races, religion, groups, sexes or individuals, and; 

It will be of quality, based on the constant improvement and the maximum academic achieve- 

ment of the learners;” 


(Mexico, 1917 as amended)) 


(c 


~ 


(d 


= 


The most significant change to the Mexican Constitution which took place during 
the Peña Nieto administration, was the emphasis that education be of “quality.” 
Further, the new amendment framed quality not as static but “based on the constant 
improvement and the maximum academic achievement of learners” (Mexico, 2017; 
Article 3, Title II). 

To the Reformers, a “quality” education was based in twenty-first Century 
Competencies (21CC). Education scholars assert that in our fast-paced world 21CC 
must be taught with student-centered pedagogies to ensure “higher achieving” citi- 
zens fit for the challenges of a globalized world (Gebhard, 2014; NRC, 2012). The 
Reform sought to achieve learning outcomes, through new pedagogical strategies, 
that went beyond basic numeracy and literacy. For example, a focus on literacy that 
extended beyond the ability to decode. Reading comprehension, and the aptitudes to 
communicate in more than one language, are competences required for success in 
basic education and to understand the complexities of the world we live in (Gebhard, 
2014). These ideals are also considered in the letter “The Ends of the Education in 
the 21st Century” in which the SEP states the mission of the Reform and the NME 
(SEP, 2017a). 

To highlight and strengthen the fundamental role of schools as a catalyst of the 
transformation, the SEP promoted an infrastructure plan to improve schools called 
“Escuelas al cien” that aimed to strengthen schools and position them as the corner- 
stone of citizenship education. Alongside this strategy, the Reform also promoted 
greater school autonomy by awarding schools financial decision-making power and 
thus further weakening unions’ control on education spending. The establishment of 
SATEs further empowered schools by promoting peer-to-peer learning. SATEs 
sought to improve school functioning and advance best practices for teachers and 
principals across regions through support, assessment, and monitoring of individu- 
alized professional development, knowledge, and capacities (Chapman & 
International Institute for Educational Planning, 2005). A key aspect of SATEs was 
anew mentorship program that paired veteran and beginning teachers (SEP, 2017b). 
Finally, CONAPASE aimed to create learning communities that included all stake- 
holders in education. School leaders and families came together to foster co- 
responsibility for student learning and holistic development. To do so, they 
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participated in the design and implementation of the school improvement plan, 
development of a productive learning atmosphere, and vigilance of proper school 
management and operations. 

The Reform sought to catalyze a major cultural shift in teaching and learning in 
Mexico by moving towards 21CC skills and pedagogies. To achieve that goal, the 
Reform included a variety of strategies that increased school autonomy and peer 
collaboration (Consejo Asesor, 2014). However, while the Reform claimed to value 
the role of the teacher, it neglected to engage them early-on in the decision process. 
Ultimately, there was not enough time to deploy teacher professional development 
strategies and fully actualize the Reformers” desired cultural shift. The narrative 
surrounding the Reform then became dominated by union leaders who decried their 
loss of privileges and later threw their political support behind opposition presiden- 
tial candidate, Andrés López Obrador. The long term vision of the Reform to accom- 
plish major cultural changes was disrupted by the presidential election in 2018, and 
the polarized policy changes that followed. 


4.5 Results of the Reform 


The Reform had two main objectives, one explicit and one implicit, that almed to 
alter one of the world’s largest educational systems. The explicit goal was to ensure 
a quality education for all Mexican students by promoting a shift in the school com- 
munity paradigm, introducing new pedagogical strategies for teacher and student 
learning, closing the equity gap in educational access, and increasing social partici- 
pation in the educational system (Hrusa et al., 2020). The implicit objective was to 
take federal control of the education system from teacher unions in order to break 
political ties that had allowed for corporatist practices. 

Mexico is an important example of how large-scale reforms that require long 
time frames for implementation exceeding the duration of political cycles are sus- 
ceptible to dismantling (Reimers, 2018). Cohen and Mehta (2017) assert that the 
education sector is particularly vulnerable to public opinion and political pressure 
and we see that clearly in this instance. It is thus difficult to assess the Reform’s 
impact on student learning outcomes given its short and recent implementation. 
However, there are some conclusions and evidence that point to the Reform’s 
impact. We begin this section by analyzing the results from the 2018 PISA and some 
of the results published by the CNSPD (Consejo Nacional del Servicio Profesional 
Docente, “CNSPD”) regarding teachers’ assessments. We then review two studies 
conducted by independent researchers and the World Bank that compare the perfor- 
mance of educators that were hired through merit-based systems and discretionary 
systems. Finally, we analyze other outcomes produced by the Reform, such as col- 
laborative mechanisms for teachers and school communities as well as the backlash 
against the Reform at the end of Pefia Nieto’s administration. 

With the release of the 2018 PISA results we find that average performance 
scores have remained stable in reading, mathematics and science (OECD Mexico, 
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2019). However, when comparing 2018 results to earlier PISA administrations, the 
greatest increases are between 2003 and 2009 and although some gains were made 
in the sciences from 2009 to 2018, math and reading results flatlined from 2009 to 
2018 (OECD Mexico, 2019). The overall results remain below OECD averages. 
While this data largely reflects the trajectory set prior to the Reform, they are fun- 
damental to measuring the education sector moving forward. 

Despite resistance to the SPD exams, the majority of teachers still participated, 
with high levels of success. Throughout the country, more than 1.5 million teachers 
engaged in at least one aspect of the SPD, either for hiring/entrance (ingreso), pro- 
motion (promoción) or performance recognition (permanencia) during the 6 years 
of the Peña Nieto administration (México, 2018). In addition, over 206,0000 teach- 
ers were hired through the entrance exam process (México, 2018). Out of the vast 
majority of elementary teachers only 11%, and 16% of secondary education teach- 
ers (see Tables 4.1 and 4.2), scored an unsatisfactory grade. It is also notable that 
52% of elementary teachers and 54% of secondary teachers performed in the range 
of “good” to “outstanding,” disproving the popular narrative that current teachers 
were not qualified for their positions (CNSPD, 2019). 

Further there is evidence that teachers who entered the teaching profession 
through rules-based hiring practices are more effective than teachers hired through 
other mechanisms. Ricardo Estrada (2017) concludes in “Rules vs. Discretion in 
Public Service Teacher Hiring in Mexico” that students learn better from teachers 
who were selected through rules-based hiring, as was scaled up by the 2013 reform, 
than by teachers that were selected through a discretionary process, as was done 
prior to the Reform. Estrada analyzes school performance data from 2008 to 2013 
when a pilot rules-based hiring program existed alongside traditional discretion- 
based practices (de Hoyos & Estrada, n.d.). Linking student achievement data from 
“telesecundarias,” secondary schools in rural areas where students are taught all 


Table 4.1 Elementary Teachers’ Recognition Performance Assessment 


School cycle Assessed | Insufficient Sufficient | Good | Outstanding 
2015-2016 104,860 | 13,601 40,221 42,769 | 8269 
2016-2017 24,005 | 2615 10,365 9151 | 1874 
2017-2018 75,274 | 7046 23,614 32,925 |11,689 
Total 204,139 | 23,262 74,200 84,845 | 21,832 
Source: Adapted by the authors with information of the CNSPD (2019) 

Table 4.2 Secondary Teachers’ Recognition Performance Assessment 

School cycle | Assessed | Insufficient | Sufficient | Good Outstanding | Excellent 
2015-2016 |27,704 [4577 | 9015 |11,705 |1568 | 839 
2016-2017 | 7608 1236 2597 3176 410 | 189 
2017-2018 | 11,801 1809 | 2149 | 4064 | 3583 196 
‘Total (47,113 7622 | 13,761 | 18,945 |5561 1224 


Source: Adapted by the authors with information of the CNSPD (2019) 
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subjects by one teacher and instruction relies heavily on IT support, to teacher hir- 
ing status, this study is able to establish causal effects of hiring models on student 
performance. This study finds that only 1 year after teachers started working with 
those students, they were able to improve the scores of their pupils by 0.52 and 0.31 
standard deviations, which is a significant result in the context of educational inter- 
ventions (Estrada, 2017). These results support the idea that the 206,000 teachers 
who earned their teaching position due to the rules-based hiring practices intro- 
duced by the SPD will be more effective than their peers hired through union nepo- 
tism. Itis expected these new teachers will spearhead the transformation of teaching 
in Mexico from within the system and that their results will become evident in the 
upcoming years (Nuño Mayer, 2020). 

The Reform also had significant financial implications. A SEP-conducted census 
of school infrastructure and personnel, combined with the centralization of the pay- 
roll, eliminated the practice of “double negotiation,” in which the SNTE negotiated 
separately with local states and the federal government. As a result of this “double 
negotiation” unions were receiving benefits from two entities for the same posi- 
tions, thus severely damaging the finances of many states (Otto Granados, 2020). 
The Reform also modified the Contribution Fund for Educational Payroll and 
Operating Expense (Fondo de Aportaciones para la Nómina Educativa y Gasto 
Operativo, FONE) so that all salary payments would be directly deposited into 
teachers’ bank accounts, eliminating the union’s control of payroll (Nuño Mayer, 
2018). The FONE performed a payroll audit that removed 44,000 posts that were 
not used for teaching, with a value of five billion pesos (Nuño Mayer, 2018). 

The Reform also saw gradual acceptance from teachers throughout the country. 
Aurelio Nuño Mayer explained in his article “Respuesta a nexos: La reforma edu- 
cativa” that following the reassertion of state control the 2017 Teacher's Day cele- 
brations occurred without teacher strikes for the first time in more than a decade 
(Nuño Mayer, 2018). In addition, evaluation processes were gradually normalized, 
including in the states where resistance was strongest, Chiapas, Guerrero, Michoacán 
and Oaxaca (Nuño Mayer, 2018). In all cases, participation rates above 90% were 
reached (Nuño Mayer, 2018). It is also interesting to review the high acceptance the 
Reform had among students in teacher colleges. In a face-to-face survey conducted 
in 2017, when asked about how they valued different components of the SPD over 
94% of students stated that they thought it is “indispensable” or “were happy with” 
earning more according to a merit-based system, the promotion via an evaluation, 
and 74% thought the same of the permanence evaluation (Proyecto Educativo, 2017). 

While many different mechanisms were used to promote dialogue throughout the 
Reform, the unnecessarily accelerated pace at which teacher evaluations proceeded 
reinforced the perception that the Reform was punitive. The intended positive out- 
comes of the assessment process were never properly explained, solidifying teacher 
opposition to the Reform (Hrusa et al., 2020), that is educators felt as if they were 
the targets of mandates and directives rather than collaborators in the development 
of the reform (Tirado, 2018). Further, while the evaluation framework was detailed 
in its expectations of teachers and principals, it was not aligned with teachers’ exist- 
ing knowledge. This misalignment only exacerbated the perception that evaluations 
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were a form of punishment, rather than an avenue through which to improve (Hrusa 
et al., 2020). In fact, since the Reform implementation, the idea of evaluation has 
consistently been used by detractors to attack the Reform as disrespectful of teach- 
ers and to frame it as a labor reform rather than an educational one (Granados, 
2018a, Granados, 2018b). Crucially, the INEE’s framework never secured the back- 
ing of the CNTE or SNTE, and was in fact the target of substantial criticism and the 
subject of widespread resistance (Reimers, 2020a). This lack of acceptance clouded 
the perception of assessments, not just as a mechanism of the Reform, but in the 
sector as a whole and ultimately led to Lopez-Obrador’s decision to dismantle the 
INEE (Hrusa et al., 2020). 

Former Secretary of Education Nuño Mayer believes that more time for imple- 
mentation would have led to greater teacher support (A. Nufio Mayer, personal 
communication, January 29, 2020). The Formación Continua (2017) strategy was 
meant to “promote a profound cultural change, remove baseless beliefs, and begin a 
pathway through work grounded in trust of teachers” (SEP, 2017a, p. 8). However, 
the strategy was never fully implemented due to the shift of power in 2018. Its initial 
focus on implementing legal and political changes, rather than technical profes- 
sional development strategies, failed to engage teachers. Ultimately, the Reform’s 
attempts to recast teacher evaluations as formative were unsuccessful in combating 
the power of a narrative supported by teacher unions and the new President (Hrusa 
et al., 2020). As of February 2020, the Reform has been overruled by a new consti- 
tutional amendment to Article 3 now known as the “New Education Reform’ ‘proposed 
and accepted by the Morena majority in Congress and the Senate in 2019 (Gaceta 
Parlamentaria, 2019). 

Even with the new amendment, many of the changes still follow the same spirit 
of the past Reform. Although the concept of “education of quality,” perceived as 
controversial by some allies to President López Obrador, has been removed, it was 
replaced by conceptually similar but semantically different, “excellence in educa- 
tion” (Gaceta Parlamentaria, 2019). Along those same lines, President López 
Obrador had publicly accused the INEE of being used to “humiliate and degrade” 
teachers, echoing the narrative put forth by educator unions that the evaluations 
were purely punitive (Hrusa et al., 2020). President López Obrador then dismantled 
the INEE and created a similar entity, the National Commission for the Continued 
Improvement of the Education (Comisión Nacional para la Mejora Continua de la 
Educación, “MejorEDU”). MejorEDU was absorbed by the SEP and its president 
was appointed by the Secretary of Education but appointments still required 
approval by Congress (SEP, 2020). Even though MejorEDU lacks the constitutional 
legal and financial autonomy that the INEE possessed, it remains a technically 
autonomous entity. However, in one of the two commissions that oversee MejorEDU, 
most of the members have an explicit political affiliation with Morena. On the other 
hand, each member of the political commission has teaching experience, most in 
K-12 grades, and the technical council members all have strong academic records in 
education policy and research (SEP, 2020). Even though the secondary laws of the 
“New Education Reform” have not been presented, it is expected that the full day 
schools program (Escuelas de tiempo Completo) will remain, albeit with a reduced 
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budget (Animal Político, 2019). Similarly, it is anticipated that the entrance and 
promotion evaluations included in the SPD will continue but under a new name, the 
Unit of the Career System for Teachers (Unidad del Sistema para la Carrera de las 
Maestras y los Maestros “USICAMM”) (USICAMM, 2020). However, other 
aspects of the Reform such as the National English strategy have been completely 
defunded and eliminated. 


4.6 Conclusion 


Analyzing the Reform through different lenses allows for a nuanced understanding 
that moves beyond the contrasting narratives that dominated media coverage (Hrusa 
et al., 2020). When seen from an institutional perspective, the Reform achieved a 
new legal and governance framework. If analyzed from the psychological perspec- 
tive, the technical foundations, and their translation into programs and policies, had 
strong foundations in international best practices and were widely supported by 
Mexican education experts. How these two aspects would interact was dependent 
on the success of the political transformation- which was also the locus of most 
controversies. President Peña Nieto’s administration had to counter the narrative, 
prominent in Mexico's collective psyche, that the teacher union was able to elect or 
defeat presidents, as was the case in the 2006 election. This necessitated a firm 
power grab by the Mexican government beginning with the imprisonment of Elba 
Esther Gordillo, the SNTE leader, and continuing with the systematic weakening of 
the CNTE and the SNTE. This caused a major uproar, and union leadership fiercely 
fought back. Nonetheless, reclaimed political power was given to the newly installed 
regional, state and municipal CEPS, where the unions became one voice of many in 
the decision making processes. Despite changing political tides, the Reform had a 
lasting impact on the relationship between the SNTE and the government. 

However, the fact that professional aspects of the reform were used to weaken 
unions rather than support teachers undermined the effectiveness of Reform strate- 
gies. From a political perspective, by establishing a merit-based educator career 
pathway without the support necessary to ensure teacher growth, the Reform lost 
major support and was viewed as punitive, rather than generative. As stated by the 
Reform's architects, there was not enough time to deploy the set of professional 
development policies that would have enhanced and solidified the Reform among 
teachers. Even though the Reform had widespread support among the general pub- 
lic, and most of the policies (aside from the performance recognition exam) were 
also popular with teachers, the narrative deployed by López Obrador and teacher 
union leadership was one of conflict. 

From a technical standpoint, also referred to as the psychological perspective, 
the Reform appears robust. The Reform followed international best practices for a 
comprehensive system-level change that integrated all the different elements of the 
education sector to generate a student-centered transformation to foster global citi- 
zenship and 21CC competencies. The autonomy granted to the INEE ensured that 
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education statistics would remain independent from politics and that any unforeseen 
consequences of the Reform’s implementation would be corrected, as was the case 
when the SEP and the INEE paused evaluations for a year in order to adjust and 
improve them. The NME was further proof of the comprehensive plan to achieve 
ambitious learning outcomes that not only emphasized content knowledge and 
student-centered pedagogies, but also addressed socio-emotional skills and pro- 
moted well-rounded students with strong interpersonal, intrapersonal, and cultural 
competencies. 

Analyzed through the cultural perspective, the ultimate goal of the Reform was 
to radically change the education culture in Mexico and create a system based on 
accountability and autonomy. The late implementation of the NME, only beginning 
a year before the start of López Obrador’s administration, did not allow for the full 
results of the Reform to emerge. However, the idea and importance of teachers’ 
evaluations as well as the shift of paradigm seem to have been internalized by a new 
generation of teachers (Proyecto Educativo, 2017). Additionally, the Reform ele- 
vated the role of early childhood education, as well as of socio-emotional learning 
by making them a central component of the NME. Both topics have continued to 
occupy a prominent role in López Obrador’s own education reform. 

In 2018, the teacher unions became a key ally of López Obrador’s coalition. 
López Obrador’s campaign promise to repeal and replace anything done by the 
previous administration fit perfectly with the desires of the teacher union leadership 
who hoped to overturn the Reform (Olmos, 2019). Just months after his inaugura- 
tion, the new administration released Elba Esther Gordillo, stripped the INEE of 
their autonomy, reinstalled all teachers removed from the classroom during the pre- 
vious administration (regardless of why they had been released), and appointed 
union members in key positions within the SEP and AELs. 


Appendices 


Appendix A: Timeline of Mexico’s Education Reform 


December | The president formally announced the launching of the educational reform and 
2012 | sent three education bills to Congress. 

Mirth— | Legislative process that amended the constitution —to include the responsibility 
September | of the state to provide quality education and the organization of teachers” 

2013 | appraisals, associated to quality education— And the enaction of three new 


| education acts. 


January—June | First public consultation with the purpose of defining the education goals and 
2014 the educational priorities for developing the curriculum (basic education, upper 
| secondary & teacher training colleges). 
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February The National Board of directors of the strategy School at the Centre of the 

2016 System was formally established, with education officials from SFP and the 32 
states governments as its members. 

July 2016: The first drafts of the NME, Mexico’s twenty first century goals, and the 
curriculum (PrcK-9) & (10-12) were published. 

July- Second public consultation and debate on the recently published documents. 

December 

2016 

March 2017 |The final versions of NME and Goals for Twenty First century Education and 
Route for the implementation of the New Educational Model were published. 

June 2017 Publication of the final version* of the curriculum (PrcK-9) & (10-12). 

July 2017 Started NME’s implementation route. 

l August Several implementation actions to disseminate the national curriculum (PrcK-9) 


2017—August 
2018: 


in all schools: Pilot project (phase 0) of curricular autonomy implemented in 
1027 schools; online in-service training for one million plus teachers, and 
several other academic activities, at the national, regional and school levels. 


December The final version of the curriculum for early childhood (0 to 3) was published. 
2017 
l July 2018 Presidential election. 
August 2018 | Application of the national curriculum (PrcK-9) started in schools. 
December A new federal government takes office. 
2018 


Source: Elisa Bonilla in Reimers (2020b, p. 133) 


Appendix B: Glossary 


AEL 


ATP 
CEPS 
CNSPD 


CNTE 


CONAPASE 


CTE 
CTZ 


Autoridades Educativas Local Education 


Authorities 


Locales) 


Asesor Técnico Pedadgógico) Pedagogical Technical Advisor 
(Consejo Escolar de Participación Social) 


(Consejo Nacional del Servicio Profesional Docente) 
National Council of the Professional 


(Coordinadora Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educación) 
National Coordinator of 


(Consejo Nacional de Participación Social en la Educación) 
National School Councils for Continued Improvement of the 
Education 


(Consejo Técnico Escolar) School Technical Councils 


(Consejos Técnicos de Zona) Regional Technical Councils 
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Education 
Education Workers 


FC 


FONE 


TEEPO 


INEE 


LGE 
LGSPD 


LINEE 


MejorEDU 


NME 


PAN 
PANAL 
PLANEA 


PRI 


PRONI 


SATE 


SEL 
SEP 


SNEE 


Educational Payroll and Operating Expense 
Evaluation Law 


(Formación Continua) Continuous Professional Development 
Strategy 


(Fondo de Aportaciones para la Nómina Educativa y Gasto 
Operativo) Contribution Fund for 


(Instituto Estatal de Educación Pública de Oaxaca) State 
Institute for Oaxacan Public 


(Instituto Nacional de Evaluación Educativa) National 
Institute of Educational Evaluation 


(Ley General de Educación) General Law of Education 


(Ley General del Servicio Profesional Docente) General Law 
of the Professional Teacher 


(Ley Instituto Nacional de Evaluación Educativa) National 
Institute for Education 


(Comisión Nacional para la Mejora Continua de la 
Educación) National Commission for the 


(Nuevo Modelo Educativo) New Education Model of 
Knowledge 


(Partido Acción Nacional) National Action Party) 
(Partido Nueva Alianza) New Alliance Party 


(Plan Nacional para la Evaluación de los Aprendizajes) 
National Plan for the Evaluation 


(Partido Revolucionario Institucional) Institutional 


Revolutionary Party 


(Programa Nacional de Inglés) National Program for English 
Instruction 


(Servicio de Asistencia Técnica a la Escuela) The School 
Technical Assistance Services 


(Aprendizaje Socio-Emocional) Socio Emotional Learning 


(Secretaria de Educación 


Education Service 


Pública) Department of 


(Sisema Nacional de Evaluación Educativa) National 
System for Educational Evaluation 
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SNTE (Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores de Educación) National 
Union of Education Workers Social Participation 


SPD (Servicio Profesional Docente) Professional Teacher Service 
System for Teachers Teaching Service 


USICAMM (Unidad del Sistema para la Carrera de las Maestras y los 
Maestros) Unit of the Career 
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SSI Statewide Systems Initiatives 
TALIS Teaching and Learning International Survey (OECD) 


5.1 Introduction 


In 2010, the challenge of education reform in Pakistan was threefold: scale, capacity 
to deliver, and political will (Barber, 2010, p. 7). To make matters more urgent, an 
amendment to the Constitution of Pakistan had just been passed that gave all chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 16 the right to free education while simultaneously 
devolving education autonomy, formerly a federal matter, to the provinces 
(Government of Pakistan, 2010). During this dynamically changing political and 
administrative landscape, a reform to Pakistan’s most populous province — the 
Punjab — was launched by then Chief Minister of the Punjab Mian Shahbaz Sharif 
(Barber, 2013; Pakistan Bureau of Statistics, 1998). This reform came to be known 
as the Punjab Schools Reform Roadmap (PSRR) and was a direct response to the 
challenges of education in the province. 

The PSRR targeted the entirety of the Punjab and called for the systemic over- 
haul and transformation of the entire education delivery and monitoring apparatus 
of the province. The key themes under this reform included the capacity-building of 
management in the public education system, the capacity-building of teachers, the 
collection of reliable and timely data, and the expansion of access to education 
through public private partnerships (Barber, 2013). 

This chapter studies the outcomes of the PSRR and analyzes the sustainability of 
these outcomes 5 years after the conclusion of PSRR (this time period is henceforth 
referred to as the medium-term) with an emphasis on management capacity, teacher 
capacity and monitoring & information systems dimensions of the reform. 
Specifically, we discuss the above with reference to increasing access to and quality 
of education in the province. 

We start with reviewing the literature on whole-system reforms and institutional 
capacity building to drive change within education systems. Next, we discuss the 
design elements of the reform, followed by an analysis of the interventions, out- 
comes and sustainability of the reform in the medium term. Lastly, we conclude 
with recommendations and a discussion of the way forward. 


5.2 What Are Whole System Reforms 
and Capacity Building? 


5.2.1 Whole-System Reforms 


A whole-system reform (also known as a large-scale reform) is a reform that focuses 
on the improvement of every school within a district, every district within a prov- 
ince, and every province within a country. This contrasts to a targeted reform that 
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focuses on improving outcomes for a subset of schools, communities or districts 
(Fullan, 2009). 

“The moral and political purpose of whole-system reform is ensuring that every- 
one will be affected for the better, starting on day one of implementing the strategy” 
(Fullan & Levin, 2009). Since before the turn of the twenty-first century, this large- 
scale reform theory has been applied in several countries and states within individ- 
ual countries to drive change at scale in their respective educational landscapes. One 
of the first countries to use this reform theory posited by Michael Fullan was the 
United Kingdom in 1997. The United Kingdom formulated a National Literacy and 
Numeracy Strategy (NLNS) that aimed to improve learning levels of 11-year-old 
students in all primary schools across the country (20,000 schools in total). 

One of the key architects of NLNS was Sir Michael Barber, who also played a 
foundational role in the design and implementation of the PSRR. Barber's imple- 
mentation strategy for NLNS rested on six key fundamentals. Namely, (1) ambitious 
standards, (ii) good data and clear targets, (iii) devolved responsibility, (iv) access 
to best practice and quality professional development, (v) accountability, and (vi) an 
increased focus on low performing schools (Fullan, 2009). An evaluation of the 
NLNS concluded that this strategy led to a significant improvement in student 
achievements over a relatively short span of time. However, there was concern about 
its sustainability in the long term due to the strategy being largely centralized and 
target-driven from the center (Fullan, 2010). 

Another major example of a whole-system reform is a series of reforms launched 
in the United States in the early 1990s by the National Science Foundation (NSF). 
These systemic reform programs were intended to influence most, if not all aspects 
of the school system in the U.S. (Supovitz & Taylor, 2005). The NSF first launched 
the Statewide Systemic Initiatives (SSI) program in 1991, which provided up to $10 
million to 25 states and Puerto Rico to assist with beginning whole-systems reform 
efforts in science, mathematics and technology education at the K-12 grade levels. 
Two years later, the NSF initiated the Urban Systemic Initiatives program to cata- 
lyze changes in policy and resource utilization in 28 of the largest U.S. school sys- 
tems. The NSF also launched subsequent programs such as the Rural Systemic 
Initiative and the Local Systemic Change Initiative (Supovitz & Taylor, 2005; 
Zucker et al., 1998). 

The SSIs were born out of a desire to improve student performance in mathemat- 
ics and the sciences to improve the nation’s economic competitiveness (Earle & 
Wan, n.d.; Zucker et al., 1998). Over the course of the 3 years following the SSIs” 
launch in 1991, the NSF negotiated 5-year cooperative agreements with competi- 
tively selected states to undertake such initiatives (Supovitz & Taylor, 2005; Zucker 
et al., 1998). While results have been varied due to the spread of the reform, the SSI 
program generally brought overall improvements in the practices of school systems 
in participating states. Evaluations of the program speak about the legacy of new or 
improved curriculum frameworks, positive changes in various state policies, new 
institutions and partnering arrangements, and an increased number of competent 
state and local leaders of reform. Additionally, evidence from selected states shows 
that some SSIs had a modest, positive impact in improving student learning out- 
comes in mathematics and science (Zucker et al., 1998). 
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5.2.1.1 Implementation and Delivery Chains 
How Are Whole-System Reforms Implemented? 


The NLNS serves as a useful case study on the efficacy of whole-systems reform 
theory and its implementation strategy respectively. Fullan has since directly 
worked with the Canadian government in Ontario, designing an implementation 
strategy that draws on lessons learnt from the United Kingdom while adjusting to 
the context of Canada. However, the fundamentals of the implementation strategy 
do not drastically differ. The whole-system reform implementation in the eyes of 
Fullan still rests on the foundation of focusing on a limited number of core policies 
and strategies, and working on them in tandem while ensuring strong leadership at 
the top that does not lose sight of the intended focus (Fullan & Levin, 2009). As a 
result of such an implementation strategy, the impact of well-executed large-scale 
reforms has been similar (significant impact in a short time period) and with similar 
potential pitfalls (sustainability concerns due to a top down implementation 
strategy). 


Whole-System Reform Delivery Chains 


Another approach to effectively achieving whole-system reform is by giving prime 
importance to the implementation strategy (Fullan, 2009). This approach has been 
pioneered by Michael Barber and is called ‘Deliverology’ (Barber, Moffit, & Kihn, 
2011). Deliverology outlines a delivery chain that effectively manages and monitors 
all steps of the implementation of a reform with the aim of producing the highest 
impact on desired outcomes. 

This approach has three key components. The first step is the establishment of a 
Delivery Unit that is limited in size but is only comprised of highly skilled and 
talented individuals who can oversee, inform and improve all aspects of the imple- 
mentation process. The second foundation is effective and robust data gathering 
and analysis to ensure evidence-based progression at all steps and stages of the 
implementation. Third, the establishment of routines in order to assess perfor- 
mance and subsequently ensure a timely delivery of the reform. Relationship 
building across all levels of the hierarchy of the delivery chain (from top leadership 
to district officials and teachers working on the ground) is another component that 
is imperative to achieving optimal implementation of the reform (Barber 
et al., 2011). 

In the next section, we frame this idea of institutional capacity and how it has 
been built in education systems worldwide to achieve both whole-system reforms or 
marginal scaling-up reforms. 
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5.2.2 Strengthening Institutional Capacity 


An institution (or system)'s capacity refers to the capability of the institution to 
“plan, implement, manage, or evaluate policies, strategies or programs” (Cohen, 
1995a, 1995b, p. 409). Institutional capacity has two arms: human resource capacity 
and management capacity. Thus, strengthening these capacities require the strength- 
ening of the following components (Dill, 2000, p. 214): 


e Strengthening human resource capacity requires the strengthening of “training, 
recruitment, effective utilization and retention of skilled public sector personnel.” 

e Strengthening management capacity requires strengthening of the ability of a 
public organization or agency to anticipate and adapt to change through policy 
levers and implementation policies, effective management of resources, and 
evaluation of performance for continuous feedback. 


To put it more explicitly, building institutional capacity entails targeted interven- 
tions that build human resource capacity and management capacity, the latter of 
which strengthens the organization and can lead to institutional reform. This section 
explores how countries have (successfully) attempted to build institutional capacity 
in their education systems, including best practices and the building of institutional 
capacity through the use of data. 


5.2.2.1 International Best Practices 


The Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) identifies 
Canada, Finland, Japan, Shanghai-China and Singapore as having high-performing 
education systems, formulating lessons from these systems as guidelines for other 
countries (OECD, 2011, p. 228). Among the lessons from these high-performing 
education systems is the development of capacity at the point of delivery, which 
includes attracting and developing high-quality teachers and developing the capac- 
ity of school leaders. These systems also place large emphasis on the development 
of management capacity, giving autonomy to school leaders coupled with strong 
accountability mechanisms and incentive alignment. Further, the systems embed a 
culture of developing “ambitious, focused and coherent” standards for education 
and system coherence that incorporate the alignment of policies and practices, and 
reform based on continuous feedback (OECD, 2011, p. 233). 

In terms of student learning outcomes, Hong Kong, South Korea, Shanghai and 
Singapore rank among the top five high-performing countries, based on the OECD’s 
Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) assessments in 2009 
(Jensen, 2012). These countries owe their success to an unrelenting focus on imple- 
mentation in tandem with policy, using effective education strategies and well- 
designed programs that target teaching as well as learning. Among their strategies is 
the provision of high-quality teacher education, mentoring for teachers, treating 
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teachers as researchers in the field and giving them more responsibility and avenues 
for career growth. These are unsurprisingly similar to the practices identified by 
OECD (2011) above, emphasizing the importance of common themes of teacher 
capacity, management capacity and policy reform in high-performing education 
systems around the world. 


5.2.2.2 Capacity Building through the Use of Data 


High-performing systems place a strong emphasis on continuous feedback to see 
what is working and areas in which further investment is required (OECD, 2011). 
One method to measure teacher and school leader capacity is the OECD’s Teaching 
and Learning International Survey (TALIS) (OECD, 2019). TALIS brings forth 
three dimensions of policy recommendations for nations, of which two relate to the 
professional growth of teachers and school leaders, and attracting quality teachers 
and school leaders (OECD, 2019, p. 27). These resonate strongly with the practices 
of high-performing systems that build institutional capacity, providing the data 
which informs and enables the adjustment of specific policy levers as a result. 

Hong Kong is one of the world’s highest performing education systems (Jensen, 
2012). From 1999 to 2012, Hong Kong implemented holistic whole-system reforms 
to its education sector to improve student learning (Jensen, 2012, p. 26). Hong Kong 
guided its reforms around an in-depth analysis of its education system, which 
revealed major gaps in student learning and teaching practices (Jensen, 2012, p. 27). 
Following this, Hong Kong conducted comprehensive consultations with stakehold- 
ers and key actors to understand the gaps needing reform in its education system and 
ultimately improve student learning (Jensen, 2012, p. 27). Hong Kong has signifi- 
cantly reformed its education system, becoming one of the highest-performing edu- 
cation systems in the world, through systematic reforms which were guided 
significantly by in-depth analyses of the state of its system, feedback loops, and 
engagement and consultation of stakeholders. 

While understanding international best practices is important, it is imperative to 
remain cognizant of the specific context of Pakistan (and of the Punjab province in 
particular) and how capacity building (stemming from gaps identified by robust 
data) relates to this context. India is a country that can illuminate such a situation 
due to its contextual similarities to Pakistan. 

The Indian government established federal and provincial institutes to build the 
capacity of government officers driven by an analysis of gaps in the system, for 
example the professional development of government officers to allow them to 
undertake more challenging and complex tasks (Aijaz, 2010, p. 388). While the 
(management) capacity building interventions seemed beneficial for those attending 
the sessions, the study found that many personnel for whom the training was 
intended would nominate their subordinates to attend instead, not seeing the rele- 
vance of the training to themselves (Aijaz, 2010, p. 389). One of the key recom- 
mendations from this analysis, which is relevant to the Pakistani context, is that 
capacity building will fail to reach those it is intended for and thus will fail to 
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achieve its objective of strengthening the capacity of the institution as a whole if the 
concerns and attitudes of the targeted personnel are not addressed, or perhaps if 
participation is not incentivized. 


5.3 Design Elements of the Reform 


The Punjab has an intricate system of interconnected bodies and actors that collec- 
tively provide and monitor public education in the province. This system and the 
interactions within are what led to the formation of the PSRR. Thus, to understand 
the PSRR we must first understand the system on which it is based. 

In 2010, the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of Pakistan was passed 
(Government of Pakistan, 2010). This amendment had two major implications for 
education in the country. First, the amendment added Article 25-A to the constitu- 
tion, which stipulated that all children between 5 and 16 years of age had the right 
to free and compulsory education. Secondly, the amendment devolved education 
autonomy to the provinces, making “the curriculum, syllabus, planning, policy, cen- 
tres of excellence and standards of education” fall within the provincial purview 
(Dawn, 2010). As a result, the Government of the Punjab was now responsible for 
providing free and compulsory education (previously a federal matter) to all chil- 
dren 5-16 years old, putting new pressures on the previously limited provincial 
system of education delivery. 

PSRR was born during this period, looking to reform and strengthen the system 
of public education delivery in the Punjab at a time when such an undertaking was 
becoming necessary. PSRR was built on a thorough understanding of the system, 
having been led by then provincial Chief Minister Mian Shahbaz Sharif and the 
Pakistan Education Taskforce (Barber, 2013). The Pakistan Education Taskforce 
was developed by then Prime Minister of the United Kingdom Gordon Brown éz 
President of Pakistan Asif Ali Zardari; it was co-chaired by Sir Michael Barber 
(referenced above) and Shahnaz Wazir Ali. 


5.3.1 The System 


The Punjab’s public education system is comprised of numerous bodies and agents, 
each responsible for different components of education delivery. At the provincial 
level, the network of formal schools falls under the purview of the School Education 
Department (SED), while non-formal education falls under the Literacy & Non- 
Formal Basic Education Department and the Technical Education & Vocational 
Training Agency. Higher education falls under the Higher Education Commission’s 
Punjab chapter, and standardized assessment at higher levels is the responsibility of 
the Board for Intermediate and Secondary Education. Since the PSRR was con- 
cerned with strengthening the system of public education primarily in relation to 
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Fig. 5.1 System map of education in the Punjab 


Article 25-A (formal education for children 5-16 years old), it focused on the SED 
and the bodies/actors within. 

This system of public education delivery has been extensively mapped out through 
secondary research and interviews of relevant actors within the system to produce. 
Figure 5.1 details the other bodies that work concurrently with the SED, the numer- 
ous bodies within the SED and the specific channels of public education delivery that 
the reform targets. Mapping of the system has also been color-coded to display the 
channels within the system that cater to (a) access, (b) quality, and (c) monitoring & 
evaluation — the three dimensions of the PSRR. 


5.3.2 Theory of Change 


As stated above, PSRR separated the system of public education into three dimen- 
sions: access, quality and monitoring $ evaluation. The overarching goal of the 
reform (the ‘impact’) was to provide quality education to the children in the Punjab 
through a strengthened and well- functioning provincial education system. It aimed 
to achieve this by producing three major outcomes: 


1. Greater access to schools for school-aged children. 

2. Improved quality of education being imparted in public schools. 

3. Robust monitoring & evaluation mechanisms for evidence-informed service 
delivery and improved accountability, embedded in each layer of the system. 
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ACCESS QUALITY MONITORING & EVALUATION 


Greater access to schools for school- 
children 


Providing a quality education to the 
children in Punjab through a 
strengthened and well-functioning 
provincial education system 


IMPACT 


Fig. 5.2 From outcomes to impact - theory of change of the reform 


A visual representation of this relationship is given in Fig. 5.2 above, following the 
same color-coded themes as defined in Fig. 5.1. 


5.3.3 Interventions 


To achieve its ambitious goals under the impact and outcomes statements described 
in the theory of change above, PSRR developed a portfolio of ambitious yet achiev- 
able activities, each targeting a series of outputs that would ultimately and collec- 
tively enable the achievement of the outcomes described above. This portfolio of 
interventions has been re-constructed for this study in consultation with stakehold- 
ers and through secondary research. The full portfolio can be found in Table 5.1 in 
the Annex, while relevant components are elaborated on in the evaluation section 
that follows. 


5.4 A Medium-Term Evaluation: Where Do We Stand? 


Given that it has been a decade since the PSRR was launched in 2010, this section 
studies the outcomes of the reform and whether these outcomes have been sustained 
over time. The outcomes being studied are those resulting from the institutional 
capacity building component of the reform. Specifically, we ask whether the reform 
had a lasting impact on access to, quality of, and monitoring & evaluation mecha- 
nisms in the public education system through the building of management capacity, 
teacher capacity and monitoring systems in the Punjab. Furthermore, we situate our 
analyses within the five-point framework on education reform and evaluate the sus- 
tainability of the outcomes of the PSRR in the medium term according to the five 
perspectives of educational reform (cultural, psychological, professional, institu- 
tional and political). 
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We addressed our research questions conducting a series of interviews with 
stakeholders from a wide spectrum of organizations/ positions both within and out- 
side of the public education system in the Punjab.' Each stakeholder was carefully 
selected to represent a specific component of the system and the agencies within, 
and care was taken to consider potential biases each informant might bring to our 
research. 


5.4.1 Management Capacity 


Building the capacity of management in the system was essential to all three dimen- 
sions of the reform. Improved management capacity results in a greater ability of 
management to scale 1ts services (addressing access to education), to improve the 
quality of services (quality of education) and to utilize feedback from the system to 
inform the first two components (monitoring & evaluation). This section discusses 
the activities implemented under the reform to build management capacity and their 
outcomes, and the sustainability of these moving forward. 


5.4.1.1 Activities and Outcomes 


The reform adopted a multi-pronged approach to building management capacity. 
Primarily and most noticeably, it did so via the adoption of frequent accountability 
meetings driven by data at all levels of management hierarchy in the public educa- 
tion system. Secondly, it directly addressed inefficiencies in the system, such as by 
placing an emphasis on ensuring all hiring was now done on merit, a process that 
has historically suffered from political interference and nepotism in Pakistan. 
Thirdly, it built management capacity by increasing the number of ‘managers’ in the 
system, realizing that a greater workforce was necessary to implement the new and 
more-demanding quality standards PSRR aspired towards. 

The accountability component was arguably the largest element under the PSRR, 
based on the ‘Deliverology’ management approach developed by Barber. 
Deliverology is rooted in the use of reliable, relevant and timely data to inform 
feedback on performance and hold the system/actors accountable (Barber et al., 
2011). Under PSRR, accountability was introduced in an almost identical format to 
Barber’s Deliverology, employing widespread data dissemination, discussion and 
decisions based on data gathered under the salient ‘monitoring & evaluation’ 
dimension of the reform. In practice, the reform did this via the following 
interventions: 


'10 key stakeholders were interviewed spanning the core team that designed the reform, the bodies 
within the system that were targeted under the reform, civil society that was engaged with the 
reform, and other persons directly involved in the design or execution of reform interventions. 
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1. Generating and widely disseminating monthly data-packs assessing performance 
at all levels (from district to school) to all actors in the system (from the Chief 
Minister to head teachers). 

2. Regular stock-take meetings at all levels of the system hierarchy to discuss prog- 
ress and areas for growth, and to take action. These levels were: 


(a) Provincial: Meetings chaired by the Chief Minister and involving all key 
players in the system. These occurred every month for the first year, and 
every 2 months thereafter. 

(b) District Clusters: District Review Committee Meetings chaired by the 
District Coordination Officer and involving all Chief Education Officers of 
the District Education Authorities. 

(c) District: Pre-District Review Committee Meetings chaired by Chief 
Education Officers and involving all Deputy District Education Officers. 

(d) Tehsil: Meetings chaired by Deputy District Education Officers and involv- 
ing all Assistant Education Officers. 

(e) Moza: Meetings chaired by Assistant Education Officers and involving all 
Head Teachers in the Moza. 

(f) School: Meetings chaired by Head Teachers and involving school teachers. 


Next, under PSRR all new appointments and hiring were made on the basis of merit 
in order to ensure the most qualified personnel were being hired into the public 
education system. This was a result of the Chief Minister’s political will and per- 
sonal dedication to ensuring merit-based appointments were made, holding strong 
accountability measures in place for any violations of such a policy. 

In addition to these changes, the capacity of the system to manage public educa- 
tion was enhanced by increasing the number of Assistant Education Officers (AEOs) 
in the system. This meant that there was a greater number of AEOs per Moza, reduc- 
ing the number of schools each AEO was monitoring. This allowed each AEO to 
dedicate more energy towards the schools they were monitoring, now also acting as 
mentors and conducting classroom observations to provide feedback to teachers. 
Under the reform, AEOs were also hired from the private sector to get a more com- 
petitive pool of candidates, whereas they were formerly hired from the teaching 
cadre alone. 


5.4.1.2 Sustainability 


This systemic restructuring of education management in the Punjab has managed to 
take root in the province over the course of the last decade. The Punjab benefits 
from a period of prolonged political stability that helped in the continuation of poli- 
cies put in place under the PSRR. Due to the dynamic nature of the reform, it is hard 
to provide an accurate quantitative causal measure of the impact of the reform on 
the system in the medium term. Therefore, our understanding and analysis of the 
impact relies more on qualitative stakeholder interviews. 
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The stable leadership and political will of the Chief Minister ensured that the 
accountability embedded within the reform was maintained and that regular stock- 
taking took place. Expectedly, the continuity of policies is often a prerequisite to 
sustainable outcomes. Looking at it from the five-point framework on educational 
reform discussed in the first chapter of this book, a stable positive change in the 
institutional capacity of the system can be viewed from both a political and institu- 
tional perspective. Expanding on the political perspective first, the strong political 
will of the Chief Minister towards PSRR meant that the interests and positions of 
the remaining stakeholders of the education system in the Punjab were also aligned 
with that of the center and this alignment was effectively maintained through a strict 
process of accountability. 

The merits (and ethics) of such a top-heavy approach notwithstanding, the effec- 
tiveness of this political approach to the implementation of the reform can also be 
evaluated from the institutional perspective. Increasing the capacity of the education 
system while also restructuring district education departments of the entire province 
represented a fundamental shift in how education was managed in the Punjab. The 
digitization of data collection with reliability and its speedy dissemination, regular 
checks on district performance using said data, streamlining of teacher hiring pro- 
cesses with a focus on ensuring meritocracy and quality (measured, as of now, 
through academic qualifications of applications), restructuring the roles of AEOs 
and the literal expansion of teaching staff as well as student enrollment drives all 
serve to highlight the institutional restructuring of the education system in the 
Punjab. The institutionalization of this reform has been made possible due to sus- 
tained political will resulting in a successful cultural change within the entire system. 

However, there are still shortcomings that hamper the functioning of the system 
in the medium term. With a change in government after the elections of 2018, the 
upward trajectory appears to have plateaued under the new regime. The stock-takes 
are no longer taking placing (a common theme echoed by our informants) and the 
original top-down accountability system appears to have lost momentum. The mon- 
itoring of the system is now being conducted sporadically, and that too by third 
parties rather than institutionally by the state. 

In terms of accountability through technology, the PSRR has proven very effec- 
tive in technologically upgrading the education monitoring apparatus of the Punjab 
with new, efficient and real-time digital data collection. This apparatus continues to 
enjoy widespread use among the public education delivery chain and the direct 
accountability benefits (tracking learning levels and school facilities, for example) 
remain. The systematic use of this evidence by the state is unfortunately less preva- 
lent in the medium term. 


5.4.2 Teacher Capacity 


The capacity of teachers is essential to any well-functioning education system, 
especially considering teachers are the system’s primary point of contact with stu- 
dents during their education. Building the capacity of teachers was thus particularly 
relevant to the quality dimension of the reform in addition to addressing access to 
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education. This section explores the activities and outcomes of the PSRR’s efforts 
to build teacher capacity (directly addressing teachers under a professional frame of 
the reform), as well as the sustainability of these activities and outcomes moving 
forward. 


5.4.2.1 Activities and Outcomes 


To build teacher capacity, the reform employed five major activities. The first activ- 
ity was the hiring and training of a significant number of new teachers to increase 
the strength of the workforce in existing schools, relating to both quality and access. 
The remaining four activities directly dealt with improving the quality of instruction 
in order to bring about an improvement in the quality of education being imparted 
in classrooms. These included the development of teacher training modules, distrib- 
uting these modules/guides, training teachers to use these guides, and hiring & 
training teacher coaches. 

One of the most visible activities under the reform was the hiring of 80,000 new 
teachers into the system to ensure that each primary school had at least four teach- 
ers (Barber, 2013). This was imperative to improving and maintaining productive 
student-teacher ratios in public schools. Improving the student-teacher ratio means 
that teachers are better able to manage and deliver the material to their students 
and have more time to devote to lesson planning and lesson preparation, improv- 
ing the quality of instruction. This also means that the school is able to cater to 
more students due to a greater number of teachers, increasing the access to 
education. 

To further promote an increased quality of instruction, 73 new teacher training 
modules were developed to facilitate the professional development of teachers and 
the new emphasis placed on greater quality instruction. 60,000 copies of these mod- 
ules (collectively known as “teacher guides”) were subsequently distributed across 
the province and 200,000 teachers were trained on using these guides. 

As an additional source of support to teachers, 4000 teacher coaches were also 
hired and trained. This was a new resource for teachers to support improvements in 
instruction in classrooms and the design of classes, moving towards the greater 
quality standards set under the reform. These coaches acted as mentors to teachers 
and also conducted classroom observations to provide timely feedback to teachers, 
institutionalizing these greater quality standards by expanding the professional 
frame of teaching to include a new layer of quality assurance and support. 


5.4.2.2 Sustainability 


The efforts under PSRR have developed the teacher professional frame to one that 
has a greater emphasis on quality of instruction and one that is becoming more 
meritocratic. The meritocracy has been institutionalized by introducing a standard- 
ized and independent system for the hiring of teachers, where K-12 teachers are 
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now hired through a standardized test conducted by an independent body called the 
National Testing Service (NTS). This step has made the hiring of teachers more 
meritocratic, reducing the former political nature of such appointments. Further, the 
pay scales of public-school teachers have now been increased to allow for the induc- 
tion of young professionals into the profession of teaching, improving the pool of 
teachers in this professional frame. 

The teacher training facility, Quaid-e-Azam Academy for Educational 
Development (QAED, formerly known as the Directorate for Staff Development), 
has also been significantly strengthened. QAED now provides an 8-week induction 
program for teachers that join the workforce and a 28-day leadership training for 
head teachers to enable them to lead their schools, signaling that the emphasis on 
quality under the PSRR is still an important area to the system (Javed & 
Naveed, 2019). 

Despite these efforts, reports of unsatisfactory learning levels of students are still 
being seen? and rigorous evaluations on the impact of teacher trainings have not 
been conducted. This means that the actual efficacy and result of these teacher train- 
ings and greater emphasis on quality is still in question. 

Moving forward, the government needs to translate its emphasis on accountabil- 
ity under the PSRR into the teacher professional frame as well. Impact evaluations 
of teaching, for example, should be embedded into the system to diagnose why 
student learning levels are unsatisfactory and to design specific support mechanisms 
for teachers as a result. Further, the content-specific knowledge of existing teachers 
is an area that still needs more dedicated effort, especially via regular in-service 
trainings (Asian Development Bank, 2019). A final recommendation is to introduce 
a mechanism within QAED which allows for additional teacher trainings on a per- 
need basis, rather than a pre-determined arbitrary schedule. This would be a direct 
next step to the evaluations of teachers, providing additional support to any teacher 
that is not performing as expected. 


5.4.3 Monitoring & Information Systems 


Monitoring & information systems were a crucial component of the reform upon 
which the salient accountability model was built. These relate directly to the educa- 
tion monitoring and evaluation dimension of the reform and play a pivotal role in 
informing access and quality decisions. The accountability component of 
monitoring and evaluation has been covered under the management capacity 


2449 of Grade 5 students in rural areas could not read a second grade short story in their native 
language whereas 47% could not compute a double-digit division problem (ASER, 2019a). The 
students in urban centers fared marginally better however 36% of Grade 5 students were also 
unable to read a second grade short story in their native language and 35% could still not compute 
a double digit division problem (ASER, 2019b). 
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segment above, while the actual monitoring systems and data-collection processes 
are discussed here. 


5.4.3.1 Activities and Outcomes 


Strong monitoring and information systems require reliable data. PSRR achieved 
this through triangulating their data sources to check for accuracy and placing a 
large emphasis on the accountability of the data collection process itself. This was 
achieved by digitizing the data collection process used province-wide, conducting 
monthly assessments of learning, and contracting a reputable independent party to 
conduct biannual learning assessments with which to check the reliability of their 
own data. 

Monitoring of the school education system in the Punjab is conducted by the 
Programme Monitoring & Implementation Unit (PMIU) under the SED, which 
monitors all public schools in the province. Before PSRR, this monitoring was a 
manual task whereby all data (of school facilities or student/teacher attendance) was 
collected by hand, manually entered onto a computer (creating a time lag and intro- 
ducing human error) and then shared onward up the chain. Under PSRR, this mech- 
anism was quickly shifted to one that was completely digitized (requiring all 
monitoring staff to use digital tablets for entry) and using state-of-the-art technol- 
ogy, such as verifying the location of data entered for a school by referencing the 
geographic coordinates at the point of entry of the data point against the location of 
the school. 

In addition to routine data monitoring, learning levels of students was another 
salient component that had to be measured. To this end, monthly Literacy and 
Numeracy Drives (LNDs) were designed and conducted by AEOs in all schools to 
spot-check learning levels of random students across the system. With the lens of 
accountability, this data was then verified by contracting a reputable independent 
party to conduct their own biannual assessments of child learning to triangulate the 
state data with and verify reliability, which was crucial. 


5.4.3.2 Sustainability 


Efficient and real-time data collection and analysis was a major component of the 
PSRR. Since the data collected on district performance in education metrics also 
formed the basis of the stock-takes conducted by the Chief Minister, a robust and 
well-functioning data monitoring system equipped with the requisite technology 
was a requirement, if not an outright necessity. The province was successfully 
able to transition to a digitized model, with real time information on education 
statistics (including but not limited to student performance and teacher atten- 
dance) becoming freely available to the SED and the public in a record amount of 
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time. This has persisted because of the sustained initial effort made by the govern- 
ment to structurally integrate this new monitoring mechanism into the operations 
of the system. 

The monthly school performance numbers are still collected by the AEOs and 
made available on the PMIU website.’ There is now a District Monitoring Officer 
(DMO) in every district office who is tasked with ensuring continuity of data collec- 
tion. The Monitoring and Evaluation Assistants (MEAs) report to the DMO who in 
turn ensures that the data reaches PMIU in time: this is now a regular feature of the 
Punjab’s education system as originally envisioned by PSRR. 

This goal of the PSRR can also be analyzed through the institutional perspec- 
tive of the five-point framework on educational reform. Framed as a core compo- 
nent of the PSRR, the upgrading of monitoring mechanisms to include robust and 
timely data collection and dissemination as well as its integration across all levels 
of the education system, the formulation of policy decisions (pertaining to student 
learning outcomes, teacher incentives, district management etc.) on the basis of 
evidence became more than a catchphrase. It has successfully become a funda- 
mental cog in the running of the SED in the Punjab. Thus, this aspect of the reform 
has brought about an institutional change within the education system of 
the Punjab. 

While data collection is still occurring in the medium term, the stock-takes have 
stopped taking place, primarily due to the change in government after the elections 
of 2018. However, the bureaucratic and accountability driven method of collecting 
data (via the AEOs and MEAs) may also need to be repackaged for teachers and 
head-teachers of public schools. One of our key informants stated that teachers 
continue to harbor resentments against the data collection regime, due to the fact 
that financial (or other) penalties can be imposed on teachers by MEAs if their 
school does not perform well or if a teacher is absent on the day the MEA visits the 
school. If the objective in the medium-term has shifted from expanding access to 
improving quality, then the next step has to involve reducing the trust deficit between 
the center and the teachers. 


5.5 Way Forward 


The PSRR was designed keeping in mind the specific challenges of education in the 
Punjab, looking to reform education by placing its emphasis on three frames that 
were most relevant to the context and the time. These were the institutional, profes- 
sional and political. Institutionally, the reform embedded accountability into each 
layer of the system and built the capacity of those within the system to take action 


“This website can be accessed at https://open.punjab.gov.pk/schools/home/landing 
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and hold the system accountable. Professionally, the reform placed a large emphasis 
on the teaching profession, building the capacity of teachers and incorporating sup- 
port mechanisms for teachers as well as expanding the profession entirely. Politically, 
the reform was encouragingly cognizant of the political landscape within the prov- 
ince and the political powers that were distorting the system for personal gain. 
Together, these frames and the vision produced a reform that was highly context 
specific and had the potential to create real change. 

Although an unfortunate learning crisis is still seen in the Punjab today, the 
education landscape in the province has drastically grown from where it was a 
decade ago. Large elements of success and structural transformation have taken 
place over this past decade, many of which appear to be both sustained and sus- 
tainable in the foreseeable future. At the core of the reform, we see a push in the 
system towards a deep accountability in all decisions that is informed by robust, 
accurate and timely data to provide quality education in the province. Further, 
we See increased capacity of management in the hierarchy to conduct diagnostics 
of the performance of their constituencies, which is a powerful tool. Lastly, 
teachers now being aware that their performance is constantly being monitored, 
through frequent school visits for example, is a tool that still holds signifi- 
cant power. 

While the above is true, the work started under the PSRR now faces significant 
risks due to the reform being centralized in nature. The PSRR thrived due to strong 
accountability from the top, specifically due to the Chief Minister being personally 
invested in the reform. With the 2018 elections and the change in governance, the 
emphasis on accountability from the top seems to have faded; worryingly, this fad- 
ing emphasis on accountability currently seems to be trickling down to the rest of 
the system. Monitoring is still taking place and robust data is still being collected, 
however the actions taken on this evidence are fewer, which is reducing the account- 
ability within the system that took much effort to build. 

This waning accountability from the top is not entirely surprising, given gover- 
nance changes in a democratic system that are brought on when a new political 
party assumes power. This is why a reform should be robust to change in gover- 
nance. In the short term and to keep the system from regressing to its prior state, 
one of the key pieces of advice we received from our informants was the need for 
a dedicated person ideally higher up in the hierarchy of the education delivery 
chain who would continue this unrelenting focus on evidence and accountability. 
At the same time and for a more long-term solution, a system of accountability 
must be developed and implemented that is robust to change in government and 
leadership. Each change in governance should not be a threat to the right to quality 
education for the Punjab’s children. This means further research must be con- 
ducted into embedding accountability (ideally in a developing country context) 
from the ground-up, instead of limiting it to elements at the top of the manage- 
ment chain. 
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6.1 Introduction 


Kenya has made significant progress towards increasing access to basic education 
over the past few decades. Since 2017, attention has, therefore, turned to improving 
quality as well by starting a wide reform of the content and structure of the educa- 
tion system from primary through to tertiary. This is one of the most significant 
education reforms undertaken in Kenya since independence was declared in 
1963, and major aspects of this reform include the adoption of a Competency-Based 
Curriculum approach and changes in educational structure, among others. While 
nominally focused on curriculum, in reality the reform encompasses multiple 
aspects of Kenya's educational system and ambitiously seeks to initiate major 
changes in school cycles, the structure of school systems, and several of the coun- 
try’s socio-economic spheres. While other countries have implemented either a cur- 
riculum or a structural reform at a given time, Kenya’s reform is uniquely ambitious 
in its approach to dually tackle both spheres simultaneously and introduce major 
shifts in the general understanding of the education system. Additionally, analyzing 
the reform from Reimers’ (2020) five perspectives on education change, we find 
that the curriculum reform is most appropriately framed from a cultural perspective 
with the long-term shifts in shared norms and practices that it calls for. At the same 
time, this structural reform presents more immediate infrastructural and logistical 
challenges. We, therefore, argue that this dual process presents distinctive chal- 
lenges in balancing the disparate needs of each sphere. As reform implementation is 
still in an early stage as of 2020, this chapter examines the process to date. It begins 
with an overview of the country context in Kenya, followed by a more detailed 
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description of the reform, its theory of change, implementation timeline, and stake- 
holder involvement. Finally, we analyze major challenges to the implementation 
process at the moment of writing and conclude by looking forward in anticipation 
of the remaining implementation process. 

Unless otherwise cited, all information in this chapter was obtained from docu- 
ments provided by the Ministry of Education (MoE), as well as through in-person 
interviews conducted in January 2020. Interviews were conducted with representa- 
tives from the MoE, the Kenya Institute of Curriculum Development (KICD), the 
Teachers Service Commission (TSC), the Kenya National Examinations Council 
(KNEC), the Kenya Secondary Schools Heads Association (KESSHA), the Kenya 
Primary Schools Heads Association (KEPSHA), and the Kenya Institute for Public 
Policy, Research and Analysis (KIPPRA). Additionally, we held individual and 
group interviews with headteachers, deputy headteachers, classroom teachers, and 
champion trainers at a number of primary and secondary schools in Kakamega, 
Kajiado, Kiambu, and Meru counties, where we also conducted classroom 
observations. 


6.2 Country Context 


After independence, Kenya along with Uganda and Tanzania (three of the six East 
African Community countries) adopted a structure of education that strongly resem- 
bled Britain’s education system: 7 years of primary, 4 years of secondary, 2 years of 
high school and 3 years of tertiary education, or 7-4-2-3. Students completed region- 
wide exams after primary and then after secondary school — East African Certificate 
of Primary Education (EACPE), East African Certificate of Secondary Education 
(EACE), and East African Advanced Certificate of Secondary Education (EAACE). 
This system did not achieve the desired outcomes, however, and was felt to lack 
flexibility to adapt to labor market demands and was considered too academically- 
oriented (Wanjohi, 2011). These failings became the focus of an ongoing debate 
over unemployment throughout Kenya. After the collapse of the East African 
Community in 1977, Kenya changed the names of the two exams to just the 
Certificate of Primary Education and Secondary Education, CPE and KCE respec- 
tively. Not until 1985 however, under President Daniel arap Moi, did the govern- 
ment overhaul the education system to create a new structure: 8 years of primary, 4 
years of secondary, and 4 years of tertiary, a system known as 8-4-4. Once again, the 
exams changed names to Kenya Certificate of Primary Education and Secondary 
Education, KCPE and KCSE, respectively. Since then, the curriculum has under- 
gone review several times but with no major reforms up until now. 

In terms of access to education, the introduction of the Free Primary Education 
program in Kenya in 2003, followed by the Free Day Secondary Education program 
in 2008, has had wide-ranging impacts on the country’s education sector. With the 
reduction of school fees came an unsurprisingly significant increase in enrollment 
across the country with millions more students entering into the educational system 
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since 2003. In 2000, prior to the reduction of school fees, net enrollment in primary 
schools was 59.6%, and 32.9% in secondary schools (UNESCO Institute of 
Statistics, 2000). In 2014, during the most recent national data collection, net enroll- 
ment in primary schools in Kenya had risen to 88.2%, and to 47.4% in secondary 
schools (Ministry of Education, Science and Technology, 2014a). While net enroll- 
ment in secondary schools is still significantly lower than primary net enrollment, 
the transition rate from primary to secondary was 98.8% in 2014 and by 2015 had 
further increased to 99.2% (UNESCO Institute of Statistics, 2016). Prior to 2014, 
the most recent data collection on transition rates dates back to 1980, at which point 
the transition rate stood at 85.6% (UNESCO Institute of Statistics, 2016). 

The public education system in Kenya is administered along county lines, with 
schools in each of the country’s 47 counties overseen by county Directors of 
Education responsible for implementing national education policies, programs, and 
initiatives across the country’s 21,718 public primary and 7,686 public secondary 
schools (Ministry of Education, Science and Technology, 2014a). The National 
Education Sector Plan, released by the MoE in 2014, highlighted regional dispari- 
ties as a key area for improvement in Kenya’s education system. Female literacy 
rates, for example, ranged from 90% in urban areas such as Nairobi to below 10% 
in poorer northern areas such as Mandera, Turkana, and Wajir counties (Ministry of 
Education, Science and Technology, 2014b). Across Kenya, disparities in school 
funding and insufficient infrastructure were identified as impacting arid and semi- 
arid land regions, informal urban settlements, and other pockets of poverty in par- 
ticular (Ministry of Education, Science and Technology, 2014b, p. 42). Increased 
primary school enrollment numbers had not been matched by an increase in staffing 
and infrastructure, and in some regions led to overcrowding far in excess of national 
averages. In 2014, the average student-teacher ratio for public primary schools in 
Kenya was 34.5:1. However, a number of counties had much higher ratios of 60 or 
70 students per teacher. For public secondary schools, the ratio was only 20.2:1 with 
lower levels of disparity between counties but reached up to 50 students per teacher 
in some areas (Ministry of Education, Science and Technology, 2014a). While these 
averages are on the low end compared to many other African countries, there is 
evidence — discussed in further detail later in this paper — that overcrowding in 
schools is currently a more serious concern than would be apparent based on these 
most recently reported statistics from 2014. While the Education Sector Plan cites 
population forecasts showing that the Kenyan population, which is currently pri- 
marily young, will age over the next few decades, it states that providing universal 
basic education will continue to strain the sector. The report also predicts a shifting 
trend in which overcrowding pressures will lessen in primary schools and instead 
increase at the secondary level (Ministry of Education, Science and 
Technology, 2014b). 
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6.3 Theory of Change and Reform Goals 


6.3.1 National Curriculum Reform 


It is within this larger context of educational change that a major curriculum reform 
was launched in 2017 with the expectation of full implementation by 2028. Despite 
the progress made in Kenya with regard to increased access to basic education, this 
curriculum reform is the result of a growing sense that Kenya’s existing curriculum 
and educational structure are insufficient to meet the country’s goals as set forth in 
Kenya Vision 2030 (Ji & Kabita Njeng’ere, 2017). The primary goal of Kenya 
Vision 2030, as articulated by the MoE in their 2014 statistical report, is to trans- 
form Kenya into a globally competitive country by 2030. An understanding of the 
education system as a core domain in working towards this vision became neces- 
sary. In working to achieve this goal, the report emphasizes the importance of edu- 
cation: “Within the social pillar, education sector plays a critical role in facilitating 
the process of inculcating knowledge, attitudes, and skills necessary for catapulting 
Kenya to a globally competitive country and acquiring new knowledge in a system- 
atic way with a view to improving products and processes” (Ministry of Education, 
Science and Technology, 2014a). This shift in the focus of the educational system is 
expected to empower the next generation to be effective leaders in various domains 
of life. 

In order for the education sector to support the achievement of this goal, a 
Competency-Based Curriculum (CBC) is in the process of being adopted across the 
country with the objective of equipping students with twenty-first-century skills and 
competencies and better preparing them to participate in a modern global economy. 
Such objectives reflect those that have been widely adopted in education systems 
across the globe, including in other sub-Saharan African countries such as 
Zimbabwe, as described in Chap. 7. 

With the adoption of the CBC, the role of curriculum in leading the educational 
process toward a pre-defined set of goals (competencies) was introduced. In 2017, a 
Basic Education Curriculum Framework (BECF) was developed by the Kenya 
Institute of Curriculum Development (KICD) in collaboration with education stake- 
holders to guide implementation of the CBC. This framework was designed based 
on seven identified core competencies: communication and collaboration, critical 
thinking and problem-solving, creativity and imagination, citizenship, digital liter- 
acy, learning to learn, and self-efficacy (Kenya Institute of Curriculum 
Development, 2017). 

In terms of pedagogy, the curriculum changes call for an overarching shift from 
traditional didactic teaching methods to individualized student-centered instruction 
in which teachers act as guides and facilitators of the students’ learning process. 
Accordingly, the new curriculum calls also for a shift from a focus on infrequent, 
high-stakes summative assessments to the inclusion of more ongoing formative 
assessment to make learning more individualized and student-centered. This shift 
broadly seeks to re-define the role of student assessments in informing and 
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supporting the learning experience through reshaping daily norms and practices 
around assessment within classrooms. In doing so, there has also been a recognition 
across stakeholders that this increase in activities requiring teachers to provide more 
individualized student attention will be challenging to implement in large class- 
rooms in particular, and may exacerbate existing challenges of high student- 
teacher ratios. 

While such pedagogical changes are more evident within the new curriculum 
framework than changes to the content itself, some content changes have also been 
introduced. Chief among them is the inclusion of personal values into various con- 
tent areas, and teachers are expected to explicitly teach and assess certain core val- 
ues and interpersonal skills. Assessment will be conducted through checklists and 
other tools for teachers to observe student demonstration of values and skills in 
regular classroom behaviors. In addition, the new curriculum explicitly incorporates 
parental involvement into learning activities with the hope of building a shared cul- 
tural mindset that sees education as an ongoing learning process with teachers, par- 
ents, and students all as active participants. 


6.3.2 National Structural Reform 


The second component of the national reform is a planned shift of the country’s 
educational cycle from 8 years of primary school and 4 years of secondary school 
(8-4 cycle) to 2 years of pre-primary, 6 years of primary school, 3 years of junior 
secondary school, and 3 years of senior secondary school, i.e. a 2-6-3-3 cycle. 
One intention for the shift is to provide greater opportunities for learner special- 
ization early on in schooling, with a particular emphasis on strengthening path- 
ways for Technical and Vocational Education Training (TVET) (Ministry of 
Education, Science and Technology, 2014a). Once students complete primary 
and junior secondary schooling, they will have the choice of being offered and 
selected into three different planned pathways in senior secondary school: Arts 
and Sports Science, Social Sciences, or STEM. One possibility being considered 
1s that students may also have the option to bypass senior secondary and continue 
straight to TVET programs. The three overarching pathways — with between two 
to four tracks within each pathway — are intended to allow students to pursue 
their interests and talents in secondary school rather than focusing solely on 
academic exam performance. In addition, they are intended to grant students a 
stronger sense of responsibility and ownership over their own education. Having 
these options for the students at a relatively early stage is believed to have a 
major impact on their performance and success in the educational system as well 
as their careers (Kenya Institute of Curriculum Development, 2017). This con- 
cept of pathways has been constructed by the MOE in an attempt to provide a 
broad curriculum that allows for specializations with the intention of combatting 
rising unemployment in Kenya, which rose from 8.9% in 2008 to 9.3% in 2019 
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(Kenya Institute of Curriculum Development, 2017; UNESCO Institute of 
Statistics, 2019). 

In alignment with the move from summative to formative assessments driven by 
the curriculum reform, another feature of the structural reform will be an automatic 
promotion of students from primary to junior secondary school. In 2017, then 
Cabinet Secretary Fred Matiang’i had instituted a campaign of achieving a 100% 
transition rate from primary to secondary school called “Tupeleke Watoto Shule” 
(Let’s take our children to school). This initiative was launched as part of a global 
campaign to provide all children with 12 years of basic education. As the new edu- 
cational reforms promote the mindset that all learners have the ability to become 
successful and should continue to their schooling, the current Cabinet Secretary 
George Magoha is continuing the “Tupeleke Watoto Shule” campaign, partly 
through putting pressure on secondary school administrators to accept all students 
rather than restricting enrollment. 

In further pursuit of this policy of 100% transition, President Uhuru Kenyatta 
announced in August 2019 that the KCPE (performance on which currently deter- 
mines a student’s secondary school options) will be dissolved by the end of the 
CBC rollout (Kenya Institute of Curriculum Development, 2017). Under the origi- 
nal 8-4-4 system, Kenya’s secondary schools were classified into four groups: 
national, extra-county, county, and sub-county, with the names broadly referring to 
school catchment areas. Generally, students achieving top results in the KCPE 
would gain admittance to a national school, the next-best performers would be 
admitted to extra-county schools and so forth. However, some school leaders indi- 
cated in interviews that excellence in other areas could also secure admittance into 
a national or extra-county school, including students who were exceptional athletes 
or performers, particularly in the arts. Enrollment into a national or extra-county 
school is a strong predictor of admission into tertiary education, whereas students 
who attend county or sub-county schools more rarely continue onto higher 
education. 

In part, the discontinuation of the KCPE is hoped to transform a culture of 
competitive high-stakes examinations and student rankings, and instead promote 
the vision that every learner has the potential to succeed. However, as of early 
2020, it had not been announced how secondary school placement would be deter- 
mined in the absence of student rankings based on the standardized exam results. 
Further complicating the question of secondary school placement is the stated 
intention of also dismantling the current hierarchy between school categories that 
places national schools at the top (Nyaundi, 2019). Instead, one vision is that each 
school would offer at least two of the three pathway options previously men- 
tioned, and placement would be done on a more individualized level to best match 
students to schools based on these offerings and student competencies and 
interests. 
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6.4 Reform Implementation 


6.4.1 Initial Stages 


Between May and September 2017, the MoE ran an initial pilot program in 470 
schools across Kenya. The purpose of the pilot was to test the feasibility and validity 
of the planned curriculum, teacher preparation, and assessment in different contexts 
and levels. One of the distinguishing features of the pilot was continuous assess- 
ments instead of the traditional one-off examination at the end of the term. The 
program was implemented in both public and private schools and in rural and urban 
settings to ensure representation across different types of schools in Kenya. For this 
reason, ten schools in each of the 47 counties were selected: five primary and five 
pre-primary, with one of the selected schools in each county being a school for 
learners with special needs. 

Following this pilot, the nation-wide roll-out had been planned for 2018 but was 
postponed as the pilot revealed concerns around capacity and logistics of implemen- 
tation as well as resource gaps in supporting teachers. The KICD identified a lack of 
training for teachers and inadequate amounts of relevant teaching materials. A 
KICD (2018) survey discovered that one in five Kenyan teachers reported feeling 
“unprepared” to implement the new curriculum. Teachers also opposed plans to 
merge the administration of primary and secondary schools, which would be a 
requirement of the reform. In light of these findings, 2018 was devoted to preparing 
for the nation-wide implementation and devising a plan for teacher professional 
development, as well as conducting CBC training sessions for teachers in pre- 
primary through grade three of primary school. 


6.4.2 Teacher Training 


The teacher training plan was developed and implemented by the MoE in coordina- 
tion with multiple other bodies such as the Teachers Service Commission (TSC), 
the Kenya National Examinations Council (KNEC), the Kenya Institute of 
Curriculum Development (KICD), the Kenya Institute of Special Education (KISE) 
and the Kenya Education Management Institute (KEMI). The training courses were 
designed to be rolled out in an annual sequence beginning with teachers instructing 
in pre-primary and up to grade three receiving training, then continuing with teach- 
ers instructing in each subsequent grade level the following year. The sessions were 
intended both to introduce the content of the curriculum and to familiarize teachers 
with the pedagogical strategies it calls for. In advance of CBC implementation in 
each additional grade level, all teachers of that level complete training sessions 
conducted over school breaks in either April, August, or December. Trainings are 
organized along county lines by regional Training Centres and facilitated using a 
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train-the-trainer model. All trainings are intended to be conducted following a stan- 
dard CBC Teacher Preparation Manual. 

The duration of training varies by county density: in less populated counties, 
teachers may be able to receive 2 or 3 weeks of training in the year before the CBC 
is implemented in their grade level, while counties with greater numbers of teachers 
may have the capacity to provide only | week of training for individual teachers. At 
the start of the 2020 school year, it was reported that 228,000 primary teachers had 
been trained (Nyamai, 2020). In recognition of the limited time span relative to the 
amount of material to be covered, an online training course! was also developed by 
the KICD and made available for teachers nationwide. However, completion of this 
course is non-mandatory and dependent on individual teacher initiatives as well as 
on access to appropriate technology. Given these limitations, the course does not 
appear to be in wide use as only 4,817 teachers are currently using the platform 
(Kenya Institute of Curriculum Development, 2019). 

In 2019, the first cohorts of students from pre-primary to grade three were intro- 
duced to the CBC curriculum nationwide (Kenya Institute of Curriculum 
Development, 2018) while simultaneously CBC training was held for teachers of 
grade four. Grade four students across the country began studying CBC in January 
2020. 2020 is also a target year for the completion of development of the curriculum 
designs for grades six through twelve, and training will be held for teachers of grade 
five beginning in April 2020. In 2023, the first cohort of grade seven students will 
move to secondary school rather than continuing in primary school up to grade 
eight. The full implementation process is scheduled to be completed in 2028 when 
incoming students of the final grade, grade twelve, are scheduled to transition to the 
new curriculum. 


6.5 Stakeholders Involved 


The curriculum and structural reforms are a national collaborative effort that 
demanded the engagement of multiple agencies. Coordinated by the MoE, the effort 
also includes the Kenya Institute of Curriculum Development (KICD), the Kenya 
National Examinations Council (KNEC), the Teachers Service Commission, the 
Kenya Secondary Schools Heads Association (KESSHA), and the Kenya Primary 
Schools Heads Association (KEPSHA), among others. Apart from coordination 
during curriculum development, training of teachers, and roll-out, members from 
these bodies also sit on a 17-member Task Force overseeing the roll-out of the 
CBC. Task Force members are charged with key decisions about both reforms as 
implementation takes place, such as the decision that the new junior secondary 
grades would be housed within secondary schools rather than in primary schools. 


'https://elimika.kec.ac.ke/course/cbc-online-training/ 
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As mentioned previously, the education system in Kenya is administered along 
county lines, and the cascaded train-the-trainer model for the CBC is structured 
around these county lines. This model involves the engagement of County Directors, 
Sub County Directors, Curriculum Support Officers (CSOs) at the zonal level, and 
champion trainers who are selected teachers from schools within each zone. Despite 
this involvement in the training process, however, broad scope decision-making 
related to the reforms remains concentrated at the top level of administration. As of 
the first few years of implementation, there was little communication between the 
national government and stakeholders at the country, sub-county, or school level 
during the implementation process (Barchok, 2019). As of 2020, for example, 
stakeholders at the lower levels of administration had not been involved in decision- 
making processes regarding the many upcoming changes for the secondary level in 
terms of training, placement of students at schools, and teacher reassignment. 

With regard to engagement of parents and families, during the early stages of 
reform implementation such efforts were organized primarily at the school level 
with the Curriculum Support Officers occasionally organizing meetings at the zonal 
level. While active Parent Teacher Associations at some schools facilitated this 
engagement process, many teachers saw the lack of a centralized parent outreach 
and communication strategy as a weakness of the implementation process. There 
was believed to be a low level of parental understanding of the goals and theories of 
the CBC, as well as a low level of support in providing many of the materials that 
curriculum activities called for parents to provide (Oduor, 2020a, 2020b; Owiti & 
Kamau, 2019). 


6.6 Implementation Challenges 


6.6.1 Framing the Reform 


Having now provided an overview of the dual process of curriculum and structural 
reform currently being undertaken in Kenya, we see that the MOE has a clear aim of 
building a new culture around education across the country. As discussed in earlier 
chapters, culture in this sense is understood as “a set of shared norms and practices 
that define how education is understood by a society, meanings about how instruc- 
tion should be conducted” (Reimers, 2020, p. 26). This includes ideas about what 
instruction should look like, what a student-centered approach means, what the role 
of the teacher is, what types of competencies students should have upon graduating 
a school system, what the purpose of examinations is, and how examinations inform 
decision making at classroom, school, county, and national levels. This is not to say 
that there are not also psychological, institutional, professional, and political dimen- 
sions to the reform. From an institutional perspective, education is seen as a system 
“structured by elements such as curriculum regulations, instructional resources, 
school structure and buildings, governance, staff, assessments and funding” 
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(Reimers, 2020, p. 35). The CBC reform in Kenya certainly attempts to make mul- 
tiple such systemic shifts including through re-tooling of teachers and head teach- 
ers, providing new learning resources, and infrastructural developments. Similarly, 
from a political perspective, the reform seeks to negotiate the interests of various 
groups and resolve conflicts during the design and implementation of a reform 
(Reimers, 2020, p. 23). As described, the design and implementation process of 
Kenya’s reform brought together a multitude of politically and technically relevant 
stakeholders, incorporating their interests and perspectives into the reform. Despite 
the relevance of these other perspectives to the reform process however, we find that 
an examination of Kenya’s reform process from the cultural perspective to be most 
illuminating given the long-term significant cultural shifts necessary to fulfil the 
reform’s theory of change. 

With this framing in mind, we turn now to an examination of implementation 
challenges that have arisen thus far. Given the ambitious scope and long-term out- 
look of Kenya’s education reforms, it is perhaps unsurprising that implementation 
has encountered an equally wide scope of challenges to date. Broadly, these chal- 
lenges can be organized into three areas: mindset challenges, capacity challenges, 
and challenges related to the timeline of implementation. While some of these chal- 
lenges may be unavoidable for any large-scale educational reform of this nature, we 
believe that many of them stem more directly from the attempt to implement cur- 
riculum and structural reforms simultaneously. In doing so, Kenya faces the difficult 
task of initiating far reaching long-term shifts in the fundamental culture of educa- 
tion while simultaneously balancing more immediate infrastructural and logisti- 
cal needs. 


6.6.2 Mindset Challenges 


Among the perhaps unavoidable challenges with a reform of this type was what 
many interview participants described as a general “resistance to change.” A num- 
ber of teachers, school leaders, and government officials all identified this resistance 
to change amongst both parents and teachers as the chief source of opposition to the 
CBC reforms. The previous 8-4-4 system had been in place since 1985, and was 
therefore the primary system experienced by many stakeholders. 

In particular, the elimination of the high-stakes KCPE exam as the placement 
tool into secondary schools was the focus of significant opposition. Competitive, 
high-stakes exams were considered an indispensable part of Kenya’s educational 
system. One ongoing challenge faced by the MoE, therefore, is to reduce the promi- 
nence placed on high-stakes exams in the country’s cultural mindset. Due to their 
standardized nature, such exams are considered equalizers, offering all students a 
theoretically equal shot at being accepted into prestigious national secondary 
schools regardless of background. Many specifically feared that widespread corrup- 
tion, tribalism, and a general lack of integrity would distort the secondary school 
placement process in the absence of the KCPE as an objective measure. On the 
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other hand, despite their benefits, high-stakes exams were also acknowledged as a 
source of both significant anxiety for students and of frequent cheating. However, 
many teachers and school leaders were unable to envision viable alternate solutions 
for student placement. Such fears may have been exacerbated by the fact that as of 
January 2020, no decision had been made about what placement process would be 
followed starting in 2023. In the absence of an official direction, the process of 
mentally adapting to a new placement system could not begin, and concerns per- 
sisted amid this uncertainty. Apart from the question of exams, additional resistance 
to change centered on resistance to the general philosophy of “student-centered 
learning” and emphasis on formative assessment embodied by the new curriculum. 
While widespread, many believed that this resistance would be naturally overcome 
with time as both teachers and parents adapt and become more comfortable with 
these new elements. 


6.6.3 Capacity Challenges 


In addition to the need for changing cultural mindsets, a second widely identified 
challenge facing the reform was an anticipated insufficient capacity for the number 
of learners in the system in terms of both school infrastructure and human resources. 
Of course, the high student-teacher ratios in some parts of Kenya are not a result of 
the current reforms but have been a longstanding concern for the country as access 
to basic education was widely expanded, compounded by natural population growth 
and persistent understaffing of teachers. 

However, there are several aspects of the reforms which are predicted to — or 
already have — put additional strain on the existing conditions. First is the commit- 
ment to the 100% primary to secondary transition policy, as previously discussed. 
The impacts of the policy had already been clearly felt by secondary schools as of 
the beginning of the 2020 school year as incoming classes of Form One (grade nine) 
students exceeded previous enrollment rates and placed significant strain on exist- 
ing facilities. Second, the learner-centered pedagogical and continuous assessment 
strategies at the center of the new curriculum necessitate a more individualized 
approach to teaching. While many teachers recognized the educational benefits of 
such an approach, they also identified it as highly time-consuming and difficult to 
implement in large classes (Oduor, 2020a, 2020b). Designing, administering, and 
marking regular formative assessments was noted as particularly challenging with 
the existing student-teacher ratios. In recognition of these concerns, the MoE has 
identified potential decreases in quality of education — particularly with the goal of 
100% transition — as one of its top priorities to address during the reform implemen- 
tation process. 

In addition to these ongoing capacity concerns, the structural component of the 
reform and the introduction of a junior secondary level creates entirely new chal- 
lenges for secondary schools in particular. As announced by President Uhuru 
Kenyatta in August 2019, the government has directed that students in junior 
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secondary grades will be housed in secondary school facilities (Nyaundi, 2019). As 
a result, those facilities will experience a double-intake of students starting in 2023 
when the structural reform goes into effect. In that year, secondary schools will 
admit both the normal class of Form One students as well as incoming grade seven 
students (under the current plan, grade eight students in 2023 will remain at primary 
schools to finish out the 8-4-4 cycle). Eventually, once all grades have transitioned, 
there is a possibility that some facilities would house exclusively junior secondary 
students (grades seven through nine) and some senior secondary (grades ten through 
twelve). However, until facilities have been prepared for such restructuring, current 
secondary schools anticipate needing to accommodate two additional grades worth 
of students during the first few years of the transition. Accommodation will require 
serious infrastructure expansion of both classroom and living spaces, already a 
pressing need at many schools with the existing enrollment. Teachers will also need 
to be reallocated from primary to secondary schools to follow the shifting classes, 
an additional logistical hurdle as teacher certification requirements for the two lev- 
els differed as of the start of the reform. School leaders also expressed some con- 
cerns with integrating younger ages into secondary school bodies, particularly at 
boarding schools: staff anticipated the possibility of increased bullying and a poten- 
tial need to hire additional caretaking staff for younger, less mature students. 

In addition, the reform’s introduction of three specialized pathways for senior 
secondary schools will carry its own capacity challenges for both infrastructure and 
human resources beyond those described above. Depending on which pathways are 
designated for individual schools to offer, many will need to add or expand special- 
ized facilities in order to do so. While pathways will be matched to schools partially 
based on existing facilities, the reform’s increased emphasis on “non-academic” 
learning areas such as TVET and the arts will necessitate an increased number of 
performing arts spaces, laboratories, and TVET facilities regardless. Staffing chal- 
lenges are also anticipated with the introduction of the pathways, particularly for 
areas with few qualified teachers such as the arts and foreign languages. 

As of January 2020, it had yet to be determined how many of the specifics of the 
structural reform would be carried out: how students would be placed into junior 
secondary schools (and therefore what the capacity needs at each individual school 
would be), which pathways would be offered at each senior secondary school and 
how they would be staffed, and which infrastructure projects would be planned and 
funded. All of these are complex and weighty decisions currently faced by the MoE, 
and, therefore, constitute a significant challenge at this point in the reform imple- 
mentation process. In the meantime, secondary school leaders are left unable to 
begin preparations to meet the anticipated capacity demands, and many identified 
this lack of official directive as their top concern approaching 2023, particularly 
given the long timeframe that would be required for such intensive adjustments. 
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6.6.4 Timeline Challenges 


Considering the long-term scope and the ambitious aims of the educational reforms 

in Kenya, a substantive roll-out period was necessary to phase in various stages of 
reforms. Even with a lengthy transition process, however, many teachers and other 
school staff across Kenya expressed concerns that the implementation was being 
rushed, particularly with its “re-tooling” of teachers. In part, concerns stemmed 
from the fact that each grade’s curriculum designs were developed by KICD just 
one year in advance, and training materials and other resources could not be made 
available until each year’s curriculum was complete. While waiting, teachers and 
schools were unable to begin to prepare themselves in advance despite believing 
that a lengthier preparation time would be necessary to implement the new curricu- 
lum with fidelity. 

In addition, the simultaneous use of both the prior 8-4-4 system and new CBC 
system during this lengthy transition phase generated a number of difficulties. At 
the systems level, it was decided that teacher training institutions would continue to 
prepare teacher candidates to follow the 8-4-4 curriculum up until September 2020, 
although no new teacher trainees were admitted in 2019. The new class admitted in 
2020 would then be the first to receive initial certification following the CBC. As 
younger grades had begun following the CBC starting in 2018, a consequence of 
this decision was several years of mismatch between teacher preparation and class- 
room needs, and a delay before schools would be able to fill positions with CBC- 
trained teachers. At the school level, a similar difficulty was encountered in 2020 
when the CBC reached grade four. While younger grades are taught all subjects by 
a single teacher, starting in grade four teachers are generally subject-specific and 
teach older grades as well. Grade four teachers would therefore begin teaching 
some classes with the CBC and the new pedagogy while continuing to teach the 
remainder of their classes following the old curriculum until the CBC was fully 
rolled-out to upper primary grades as well. Several teachers described the chal- 
lenges of switching back and forth throughout the school day and needing to divide 
their efforts and preparation time between the two systems. While these challenges 
will be resolved once transition has been completed in primary schools, in the 
meantime successful adoption of the new pedagogical strategies will continue to be 
hindered in the absence of full focus from teachers. 

Finally, it had also been decided that while 2023 would be the first year of the 
structural reform from 8-4-4 to 2-6-3-3, students in grades eight and above that year 
would continue to follow the old system until it was fully phased out. In practice, 
this means that while the seventh grade cohort of 2023 will begin attending second- 
ary rather than primary schools, the eighth grade cohort will likely remain at pri- 
mary schools under the current plans. Similarly, the student populations of secondary 
schools may then become a combination of students placed there based on KCPE 
results under the old system, and students placed in the new, as of yet undeter- 
mined, method. 
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6.7 Conclusion 


Kenya’s curriculum reform is one that relies heavily on significant cultural shifts, 
calling for changes in mindsets towards education at multiple levels; parents, teach- 
ers, and even employers. This will by necessity be a long-term process. As Reimers 
emphasizes, “[the] cultural perspective underscores the need for relatively long 
cycles of reform” (p. 26, 2020). As Kenya’s reforms are still in an early stage of this 
extended cycle, specific outcomes cannot be analyzed just yet. There are reasons for 
Kenya to be hopeful, however. Despite the significant challenges facing the imple- 
mentation process as detailed above, many schools expressed optimism regarding 
the changes. With some exceptions, the general feeling as of early 2020 was a firm 
belief in the merits of the CBC. Most criticism was aimed towards an implementa- 
tion process which was seen as rushed and insufficient, particularly towards the 
teacher training process (Nyamai, 2020), with the overall content and underlying 
theory of the reforms meeting wider approval. 

On the other hand, while many schools and teachers have faithfully adapted their 
behaviors in alignment with the new curriculum and teaching methods, these behav- 
ioral changes have yet to be followed by the hoped-for changes in belief itself. 
Indeed, many of the current changes as a result of the reforms to date could be char- 
acterized as technical rather than adaptive change. One teacher, for example, when 
asked what had changed most in her classroom as a result of the reforms, saw termi- 
nological changes as most significant referring now to “assessments” rather than 
“exams”, or “strands” rather than “topics.” It remains to be seen at this point whether 
the corresponding changes in belief will eventually be realized at the national level. 

Also remaining to be seen is whether the many logistical challenges facing the 
implementation process will be overcome. Given that the reform’s most significant 
impacts for schools are still to come — the restructuring of secondary schools and 
redistribution of students and teachers — the concerns over a rushed implementation 
process must be taken seriously. It will be critical for those concerns to be addressed 
to allow for sufficient preparation time in order for later stages of implementation 
to succeed. Kenya currently faces the unique task of managing dual processes of 
long-term cultural shifts in beliefs called for by its curriculum reform as well as the 
short to medium term logistical challenges presented by the structural aspect of the 
CBC reform. If this difficult balancing act can be achieved, however, the impact on 
education across Kenya has the potential to be considerable and lasting. 
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7.1 Introduction 


The post-colonial era of the 1980s was marked with significant progress in 
Zimbabwe's education reform and policies. From making public schooling avail- 
able for all to working on teacher training, the country seemed to be on the right 
track and was setting an example for other African nations. These remarkable efforts 
were praised by multilateral organizations such as UNESCO and UNICEF (UNICEF 
News Note, 2009). However, by the early 2000s amidst the political, economic, and 
financial crisis of hyperinflation, the tides turned in the opposite direction. The edu- 
cation system failed to keep pace and Zimbabwean students started struggling to 
meet the demands of the labor market. The political cadre in Zimbabwe saw the 
need for an ambitious education reform that could serve all children, and at the same 
time, held the potential to pull the country out of the turmoil and thereby pave 
Zimbabwe’s way forward to economic development. 

With this in mind, the government of Zimbabwe started working on enhancing 
the quality of education by shifting from content knowledge to competency oriented 
curriculum. The Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education (MoPSE) started 
developing the Zimbabwe Curriculum Framework (ZCF) in 2014. It was developed 
and finalized in 2015 and its phased implementation commenced in 2017. The 
framework provides a comprehensive plan (2015-22) for a rapid and sustainable 
transformation of Zimbabwe’s education system. While Kenya’s reform (Chap. 6) 
was ambitious in introducing both the curriculum and structural changes, 
Zimbabwe's reform focused mainly on curriculum. Everything else moved around 
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the curriculum and was an attempt of a systemic alignment to help implement the 
new curriculum. Additionally, analyzing the reform from Reimers’ five frames the- 
ory on educational change (Reimers, 2020), we found that Zimbabwe’s education 
reform was implemented addressing elements of each of the five perspectives. We 
argue, however, that when these perspectives are not adequately addressed, they 
present critical challenges in the success of the envisioned reform. 

As of early 2020, the reform implementation is in its last leg and this chapter 
examines the progress to date. It begins with an overview of the country’s education 
system and conditions that shaped the reform, followed by a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the reform, its theory of change, and implementation timeline. It then ana- 
lyzes the reform stages through the five perspectives of educational change (Reimers, 
2020). The chapter concludes by presenting the results and challenges at the time of 
writing. All information unless otherwise cited has been obtained either from the 
Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education (MoPSE) or through several inter- 
views and focus groups conducted during in-country research in January 2020. The 
references section provides more details under “In-Country Research” (2020). 


a. Interviews were conducted with 52 officials from 6 departments of MoPSE — 
Curriculum Development and Technical Services Department; Human Resources 
and Discipline Department; Primary, Secondary and Non-Formal Education 
Department; Procurement Management and Business Development Unit; Centre 
of Education, Research, Innovation and Development; Finance Department. 

b. Zimbabwe School Examinations Council (ZIMSEC); Zimbabwe Early Learning 
Assessments Team (ZELA); South East African Council for Monitoring 
Educational Quality (SEACMEQ). 

c. Education Coordination Group partners such as World Bank, UNICEF, 
UNESCO, CSOs. 

d. Textbook Publishers. 

e. Provincial Education Directors, District School Inspectors, National Association 
of Primary School Heads and, National Association of Secondary School Heads. 

f. Additionally, we held individual and focus group interviews in 7 schools in 3 out 
of 9 provinces in Zimbabwe where we interviewed 32 School Heads, 70 Teachers, 
36 Parents and 38 Students. 


7.2 Country Context 


7.2.1 Zimbabwe' Education System 


According to UNESCO (2017) figures, Zimbabwe has a young population, with 
42% under the age of 14 (6.1 million of a total 14.4 million). Figure 7.1 shows the 
school-age population by level of education. Figure 7.2 further shows the wide- 
spread distribution of school types across primary (P) and secondary (S) grades. The 
vast majority of schools are rural and government-owned. In terms of literacy rate, 
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LEVEL AGE GROUP TOTAL ENROLLED PROPORTION 
(YEARS) POPULATION POPULATION ENROLLED 


Preschool/pre-primary (ECD A-ECD B) 45 984,659 623,981 

Primary (P1-P7) 6-12 3,028,319 2,676,485 on 
Secondary (S1-S6) 13-18 2,146,723 1,075,325 50% 
Total: - 6,159,701 4,375,791 71% 


Fig. 7.1 Zimbabwe's primary and secondary school enrolment (2017) 
Source: UNESCO Institute of Statistics (http://uis.unesco.org/en/country/zw) Annual Statistical 
Digest (EMIS, 2017) 


1 PRIMARY (N) PRIMARY (%) SECONDARY (N) | SECONDARY (%) 


Urban (P1/S1) 

Semi-urban (P2/S2) ne x Be He 
Rural (P3/S3) 5,403 88% 2,289 81% 
Registered 5,107 83% 1,991 70% 
Satellite 1,016 17% 839 30% 
Government-owned 5,260 86% 2141 76% 
Non-government-owned 863 14% 689 24% 
Total schools 6,123 - 2,830 - 


Fig. 7.2 Zimbabwe’s school categories by demography, registry, and funding management 
Source: Education Sector Analysis (2015) 


which Zimbabwe defines as completion of at least Grade 3 for the population aged 
15 and above, the country stands at 88.69% compared to 63.49% for Sub-Saharan 
Africa according to a World Bank report (World Bank, 2014). This is one of the 
highest adult literacy rates in Africa. According to the 2015 Zimbabwe Demographic 
and Health Survey data 73% of women and 77% of men aged 15-49 have also 
attended or completed secondary school or higher (Demographic and Health 
Survey, 2016). 

However, despite the high literacy rate, Zimbabwe’s education system was not 
adequately preparing students for life and labor market demands. Like many other 
former colonies, the system was designed based on the British system. Zimbabwe 
tried to add an additional year by addition of Grade 13 vis-a-vis Form 6, so as to 
increase the probability of all students closing their learning gaps because of an 
added school year. As depicted in Fig. 7.3, Zimbabwe’s school system now com- 
prises 4 years of infant education (including 2 years of early childhood education 
(ECE) and 2 years of formal primary), 5 years of junior education (ending in Grade 
7 examinations), and 6 years of secondary school, with three sets of state exams at 
Grades 7, 11 (O Level) and 13 (A Level). Students progress automatically from one 
grade to the next until Grade 7. During the first half of Grade 3, a sample of students 
also take the Zimbabwe Early Learning Assessment (ZELA) that examines their 
Grade 2 competencies and generates evidence to help improve learning. All national 
examinations are set by the Zimbabwe School Examinations Council (ZIMSEC). 
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Tertiary Universities 


4-year lower secondary education with an academic/technical/ 
vocational and practical subject focus 


Infant Education 
2-year Early Childhood Development Grade 1-2 


Fig. 7.3 Zimbabwe’s education system 
Source: Education Sector Strategic Plan (2016-20). Modified to highlight the exam and assess- 
ment levels 


7.2.2 Conditions that Shaped the Reform 


While the data above gives us a snapshot in time, it is also essential to know the 
numerous conditions that directly or indirectly shaped the reform. A country’s edu- 
cation system does not sit in a vacuum but is rather situated within a complex web 
of economic, political, and financial spheres among others. Zimbabwe has been 
experiencing volatile conditions since over a decade. First, numerous ordeals, 
including cash shortages, fiscal deficits, unsustainable external debt arrears, unem- 
ployment, poverty and poor provision of social services, among other factors char- 
acterize the economic state of Zimbabwe (Universalia, 2019, p. 28). Second, in 
2008, the country underwent a serious economic shock that was characterized by 
hyperinflation, collapse of living standards, and loss of international confidence 
(Universalia, 2019, p. 28). The hyperinflation has been continuing to date and the 
country suffered a currency crisis in 2018-19.' Third, on the political front, the 
37-year president, Robert Mugabe, resigned amid threats of impeachment charges 
in 2017. All this halted and arguably even reversed the educational progress that the 
country had made in the post-colonial period between 1980s and 2000s. 

These conditions additionally posed a barrier to some of the earlier attempts to 
address the educational challenges of Zimbabwe and thus further aggravated the 
gaps and challenges. One such significant attempt was made in 1999, by the then 


! Inflation rates were at peak in mid-2000s, and while the World Bank does not have data for this 
peak period, Zimbabwe’s central bank reported it at just under 80 billion % in mid-November 
2008. Post this peak, the central bank stopped reporting monthly statistics. 
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president of the republic of Zimbabwe, Robert Mugabe. He assigned the Commission 
of Inquiry into Education and Training (CIET) to look into the structure and content 
of education for diagnosing the problems that were affecting the system because of 
phenomenal expansion. Following nation-wide consultations and international 
study trips, the team produced an invaluable report called the Nziramasanga Report. 
The country, however, could not act much on this for almost 15 years, because of 
fiscal constraints. 

Like any other government or organization, faced with a similar challenge, the 
government of Zimbabwe had two options to overcome it during the 2010s. First 
was to act with urgency and opt for a full-fledged systemic overhaul in one go and 
second was to opt for a Singapore-like more gradual approach of ensuring imple- 
mentation quality in one component of the reform before proceeding to the next. 
Zimbabwe chose the former i.e., a full-fledged reform from 2015 to 2022 that was 
phased out by grade-level to allow logistical and operational efficiency. However, 
planning is an oxymoron in such volatile conditions, especially amidst the financial 
crisis when it is hard to estimate what resources will be available. But does this 
mean that countries should put education in the backburner during such a crisis? 
Zimbabwe chose not to and worked hard to bring in a socio-economic transforma- 
tion vision called Zimbabwe Agenda for Sustainable Socio-Economic Transformation 
(ZimASSET) which was a medium term 5-year plan for the country’s economic 
reform and all-round growth (ZimASSET, 2015). Recognizing that the 15 years fol- 
lowing the 1999 CIET Report had brought in various changes on the national land- 
scape along with a global movement of the Information and Communication 
Technology (ICT), the blueprint underscored the need for a curriculum review albeit 
using CIET as a springboard. The goal was to reform the curriculum to develop 
students who would be prepared to navigate the evolving demands of the 
twenty-first-century. 

A nationwide curriculum review process thus began in 2013 and was formally 
launched in October 2014. This process involved a nationwide consultation and 
culminated in the creation of the Narrative Report 2014-2015. This was followed 
by the approval of the new curriculum in 2015 and led to the creation of the 
Zimbabwe Curriculum Framework (ZCF) for Primary and Secondary Education 
(2015-22). During implementation, when finances went out of control, rather than 
abandoning the reform, the government chose to adjust the plan and continued mov- 
ing forward, thereby ensuring continued progress even if it came at the cost of 
reduced quality and accountability in a few places. 

Additionally, it is worth noting that the Global Partnership for Education (GPE) 
played a key role in supporting Zimbabwe’s efforts of curriculum reform. GPE not 
only brought in the international aid to support all the reforms, but also helped shape 
the reform agenda through the Education Coordination Group (ECG) which 


“The national forum for multi-party stakeholder engagement in the Education Sector Strategic 
Plan (ESSP), consisting of the Ministry (MoPSE), Ministry of Finance and Economic Development 
(MoFED), Ministry of Higher and Tertiary Education, Science and Technology Development 
(MoHTESTD), World Bank (WB), UNICEF, UNESCO, Global Partnership for Education (GPE), 
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consists of International donor partners. While the reforms were planned and imple- 
mented primarily by the government and its associated ministry (MoPSE), the 
development of the reform itself was influenced by the ideas and technical expertise 
from GPE and other partners such as UNESCO, UNICEF, DFiD and ACER (ESSP, 
2016). The focus on twenty-first-century skills, competencies, and Science, 
Technology, Engineering, Arts and Mathematics (STEAM) evolved from the global 
agenda’ across the world for re-aligning education systems to twenty-first-century 
skill based curriculum and STEM education. This ultimately influenced the rede- 
sign of the curriculum and the development of learning areas and syllabus. 


7.3 The Reform and its Theory of Change 


As discussed thus far, the recommendations of the Narrative Report along with the 
ones from the earlier Nziramasanga Report, formed the basis for the Zimbabwe 
Curriculum Framework (ZCF) for Primary and Secondary Education (2015-2022). 
The Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education (MoPSE) recognized the need to 
shift the emphasis from content knowledge mastery to higher-order thinking skills 
and competencies. Several new learning areas were added to drive this shift. 
According to the ZCF document the goals of the reform were to (a) promote and 
cherish the Zimbabwean identity, (b) prepare learners for life and work in a largely 
agro-based economy and an increasingly globalized and competitive environment, 
(c) foster life-long learning in line with the opportunities and challenges of the 
knowledge society, (d) prepare learners for participatory citizenship, peace and sus- 
tainable development, and (e) prepare and orient learners for participation, leader- 
ship and voluntary service. 

The theory of change, in particular, was that, if the curriculum is entirely over- 
hauled from an outdated focus on knowledge transmission to focusing on the devel- 
opment of twenty-first-century skills and competencies, and if it is scaffolded by the 
provision of the updated syllabus and learning materials along with trained teachers 
to deliver the new curriculum, then the classroom experience and learning outcomes 
would advance for all students in the short-term. In the medium-term, students 
would achieve the desired exit profiles as defined in the new ZCF, and in the long- 
term, they would ultimately be able to meet the economy and labor market demands. 
Students would thus be better equipped to contribute to the country’s socio-economic 
transformation. 

The new curriculum supports students to build a strong scientific and technologi- 
cal mindset and to prepare them for the evolving needs of the twenty-first-century. 


DFiD, and Civil Society Organizations (CSOs such as CAMFED and ECOZI) were named part of 
the Education Coordination Group (ECG). 

Finland, Singapore, Ghana had already implemented a twenty-first-century Competency-based 
Curriculum and began performing well on PISA scores which influenced the adoption of such cur- 
riculums across the world and Countries started redesigning so as to catch up to them. 
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ZIMASSET ~ Setting 
the national 


Fig. 7.4 Timeline of the new competency based curriculum reform in Zimbabwe 
Source: Created by the authors (2020) 


It has elements of adoption of a philosophical approach Ubuntu/Unhu/Vumunhu 
(i.e., self-respect and respect for others) along with an emphasis on STEAM and 
Information and Communication Technology (ICT). Additionally, humanities, agri- 
culture, technical/vocational business, and commercial fields among other cross- 
cutting themes such as civic, environment, finance, human rights, health, HIV/ 
AIDS, climate change, and disaster risk reduction encompass a holistic education. 
The introduction of life-skills orientation programme (LOP), continuous assess- 
ments, and learner exit profiles are some of the other key features of the new 
framework. 

As illustrated in Fig. 7.4 the implementation of the new curriculum started in 
2017 with the plan to be phased in until 2022 as the first batch progresses from one 
grade to the next. To ensure a successful roll-out, MoPSE developed school pack- 
ages in the form of CDs which contained the new curriculum framework document, 
the newly developed syllabi, and the continuous assessment tasks to be used by the 
teachers. Our field visits established that while few schools received these packages, 
others were still awaiting the materials. 

Further on, as re-emphasized throughout the book, five main perspectives can be 
deployed to design and implement educational reforms: cultural, psychological, 
professional, institutional, and political (Reimers, 2020). We found that while cer- 
tain perspectives outweighed others, all these collectively framed Zimbabwe’s cur- 
riculum reform. The reform was cultural in terms of (a) government’s attempt to 
incorporate voices of various stakeholders throughout the planning and implemen- 
tation process, and (b) parents’ understanding of the importance of education that 
drove their financial contribution even though they could hardly afford schooling; 
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psychological as the curriculum was developed by understanding the learner exit 
profiles and competencies by grade and learning area; professional as it redesigned 
the roles for teachers and school administrators to align them to the new curriculum 
goals and second as it planned for professional development to ensure successful 
curriculum delivery; institutional as it accounted for social and institutional struc- 
tures to support teaching and learning, stakeholder interactions, and monitoring of 
quality of educational delivery and implementation; and finally political as it was 
driven by the political class who (a) understood that education affects the chances 
of every student to succeed in life and contribute to the country’s economy, and (b) 
had the courage to champion the reforms and stick with it amidst the volatile condi- 
tions and change of regime. 


7.4 The Reform Stages Through Five Perspectives 
of Educational Change 


Zimbabwe’s Education Sector Strategic Plan (ESSP), developed in 2016 with the 
technical and funding support of the Global Partnership for Education (GPE), aimed 
at providing appropriate coordination and phasing of all the required inputs for the 
best-in-class learning experience for all students. ESSP provides clear goals, 
describes the processes, and sets the agenda for regular monitoring of progress and 
timely adjustment if needed. ESSP laid out the following stages for educational 
development for the ministry to achieve its intended objectives — Development of 
the new competency-based curriculum (ZCF) and syllabus; professional capacity 
development on the interpretation and delivery of the new curriculum; preparation 
and availability of new learning materials such as student textbooks, teaching 
guides, science kits, and ICT and Science labs; and the introduction of continuous 
assessment. Followed by distribution of school packages to individual schools; con- 
tinued professional upgrading and support for teachers; increased access to learn- 
ing; right institutional architecture, great leadership, accountable management, 
efficient and effective resource utilization, and quality service delivery; EMIS/ 
TMIS (Education/Teacher Management Information Systems) data reporting and 
collection systems along with bringing in research perspective to monitor and 
improve the delivery of services; improved learning environments; and finally 
increased equity (Universalia, 2018). These stages are explained below in detail and 
are analyzed using the five perspectives of educational change (Reimers, 2020). 
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Reimers” political lens foregrounds how “education affects the interests of many 
different groups, and that those interests “may be in conflict” (Reimers, 2020). In 
the Zimbabwean context, the CIET commission and the blueprint for Socio- 
Economic Transformation of Zimbabwe (ZimASSET) were instituted by the gov- 
ernment led by ZANU-PF and the country’s former president Robert Mugabe. The 
government acknowledged that its economy was in a dire condition, and improving 
the economic conditions and bringing in growth and stability required multi-sec- 
toral reforms. The same government was thus instrumental in starting the curricular 
reform in 2013, as they understood that education affects the chances of every stu- 
dent to succeed in life and thus positively impacts the country’s economy. The gov- 
ernment had the courage to champion the reform and stick with it amidst the volatile 
conditions and change of regime. The current president Emerson Mnangagwa was 
then the Vice-President and deputy to Robert Mugabe, and is continuing the imple- 
mentation of the current reform. 

On the one hand, as described in detail in Sect. 7.3.2, the ministry was able to 
involve the public to gather inputs on the kind of education and skills they desired 
for their children who would support their families and also the country’s economy 
in the future, on the other hand, the ministry, however, did not continuously engage 
all stakeholders throughout the reform. Thus, not all teachers and parents were satis- 
fied with the reform. The reform meant that teachers were not only expected to 
deliver the new curriculum and ensure that students had demonstrable competencies 
leading to exit profiles but also to assess students on these new competencies while 
the new assessment framework was delayed. All this was required of them using 
limited preparation through professional development training that focused more on 
the syllabus interpretation rather than delivery. Adding to the pressure were semi- 
annual performance assessments by the headmasters and district school inspectors 
(DSIs). These additional teacher duties arose during an economic crisis when infla- 
tion drastically eroded the value of teacher salaries from roughly 500 USD to 30 
USD per month and they could no longer afford the education of their own children. 
The ensuing teacher strikes thus impeded the government efforts to change educa- 
tion. Additionally, a majority of the parents in semi-urban and rural areas could no 
longer afford their children’s education as the annual school fees, purchase of new 
textbooks and associated workbooks to takes notes for the entire year for all learn- 
ing areas exceeded their earnings, forcing them to take loans to sustain the educa- 
tion of their children. Parents who could not achieve this had to withdraw their 
children from school and were subsequently upset. The reform also translated into 
more effort and school time for teachers as well as students, where they now had to 
be in schools till around 4 PM rather than the initial 1 PM. 

To navigate these differences, the government implemented a series of additional 
sub-reforms. First, in collaboration with ECG development partners, government 
schemes such as BEAM (Basic Education Assistance Module) and SIG (School 
Improvement Grants) were launched to support school enrollments and parental 
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spending. BEAM prevents households from resorting to perverse coping mecha- 
nisms such as withdrawing children from school, in response to worsening house- 
hold poverty, whereas SIG provides support to over 6000 P3 and satellite schools to 
provide textbooks, fee payment, and levies for vulnerable students. 

Alongside this, the government initiated and finalized an amendment of the 
Education Act 2006, which guaranteed and protected every child’s right to access 
and complete the basic education cycle. The same was adopted by the Constitution 
of Zimbabwe in 2013. This institutionalized the government's plan for having a 
national vision and goal for education within the Constitution, and was further used 
to bring in a host of associated educational policies to improve the quality of the 
education service across the country. Some of the many policies ranged from ICT 
for the education sector, school feeding, Inclusive Education, and Infant/Early 
Childhood policy to a policy for rationalizing School Development Committees and 
School Development Associations into a single entity and determining its aggre- 
gated responsibilities. 

Lastly, though Zimbabwe was constricted in accessing international funding 
amidst sanctions from the United States ZIDERA 2001,* European Commission 
and the World Bank,‘ the government showed political will to implement this reform 
and managed to access funding from other international donors such as GPE, 
UNESCO, UNICEF, and DFiD through the GPE Fund and Education Development 
Fund (EDF). Additionally, the government managed to not only secure financial 
funding but also technical advisory expertise for planning and implementing the 
reform. It further managed to convince all the international donors and Civil Society 
Organizations (CSOs) to be a part of ECG, which participated in the reform design 
while MoPSE took the lead in planning and implementing the reform. 


7.4.2 Cultural Perspective 


The cultural perspective requires consideration of societal norms and values before 
undertaking the reform (Reimers, 2020). It considers what the society expects from 
schools or the education system in general and what the priorities are. This notion 
was considered throughout the planning and implementation phase in terms of 
incorporating voices of various stakeholders. To begin with, as part of the curricu- 
lum review process in 2013, the ministry had set up a nationwide consultation pro- 
cess involving technical working groups and held consultations across almost 20 
platforms involving “close to a million people (961,000) which included stakehold- 
ers like learners, parents, teachers, leaders in industry and commerce, farmers, 
church organizations, civil society, institutions of higher learning and government 


“Sanctions under the Zimbabwe Democracy and Economic Recovery Act of 2001 (ZIDERA) were 
renewed in 2018 for one more year till 2020 under the administration of President Donald Trump. 


> Because of non-payment of dues amounting to 1.8 Billion USD (WB Zimbabwe Report). 
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ministries and departments. Furthermore, there was extensive media coverage 
which included advertorials, newscasts, features and interviews in all platforms” 
(Zimbabwe Curriculum Framework, 2015). The diverse perspectives allowed the 
MOPSE to ensure buy-in from relevant stakeholders and representatives of final 
beneficiaries, and more importantly, organizations and individuals who understood 
the needs of the labor market. As discussed earlier, this process culminated with the 
creation of the Narrative Report 2014—2015 (Narrative Report, 2014). 

Additionally, the cultural perspective accounts to understand “a) how society 
values education and sees its relation to social purposes and values, b) how society 
views its teachers and learners, and c) how government involves its citizens in its 
reform agenda (Reimers, 2020).” In Zimbabwe, our meetings with the ministry offi- 
cials and the focus group discussions with parents showed evidence that several 
parents saw education to be critical for their children’s success in life, and for their 
socio-economic stability and upward mobility. This is evident when comparing gov- 
ernment and parental spending on education. While the in-school expenditure of the 
ministry is close to about 950 Million Zimbabwean Dollars (ZWD), parental contri- 
bution on average is a little more at 1.2 Billion ZWD. In addition, some parents also 
annually donate anywhere between 150 and 500 ZWD to the school development 
committee (SDC) which helps sustain the improvement or management of the 
school infrastructure such as labs, various equipment, or other school facilities. This 
commitment signals a high-value and importance placed on education. It also sig- 
nals that parents expect high returns for their children, expecting placement on the 
labor market. Overall, the total annual spending per child is anywhere between 
2,400 and 6,000 dollars (ZWD) and covers school fees, uniforms, textbooks, statio- 
nery, and optional educational field trips. 

Even though parents feel the economic hardships and their limited salaries do not 
meet the annual school expenses, many of them still sustain their children’s educa- 
tion by taking loans as they view education as a key to their emancipation. In 
Zimbabwean society, parents highly value teachers and school principals. They lis- 
ten to the teachers and school principals to cultivate a partnership of building their 
child’s future through education. Some parents meet with teachers three times a 
year to understand their child’s performance and learning gaps and to understand 
ways of collaboration with schools to improve learning outcomes. They build learn- 
ing supports at home, based on the advice of their child’s class teacher. When 
needed, some parents reported that they go the extra mile to provide for educational 
trips of their children which teachers say are critical for learning even if this means 
toiling hard by performing additional work to earn the required money. 


7.4.3 Psychological Perspective 


The psychological perspective requires us to consider the core questions of “what 
and when should students learn, how can students be supported in their learning, 
what and how should teachers teach, and how can teachers be supported to learn so 
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that they can teach effectively (Reimers, 2020, p. 12).” To successfully implement 
the curriculum reform, the ministry re-imagined the learner profiles of students exit- 
ing the school system and aligned them with the demands of a twenty-first-century 
skills-driven workforce and economy by introducing new learning areas. The learner 
exit profiles are illustrated in Fig. 7.5 and draw upon from other high-performing 
education systems. The focus on Knowledge, Attitudes, and Skills is in line with the 
widely used CASEL framework of social and emotional competencies or the 
twenty-first-century skills (CASEL, 2017), whereas values and national identity 
account for the local context. These together encompass a wide range of learning 
areas ranging from Science, Technology, Engineering, Arts and Mathematics 
(STEAM), civic education, leadership, and innovation to vocational skills. Teaching 
of practical subjects such as Agriculture and Science along with vocational skills 
was envisioned to provide the necessary different pathways for students that would 
prepare them to become an engine of economic growth. 

Based on the intended exit profiles (Fig. 7.5), the ministry then developed learn- 
ing outcomes that students should have at the end of each school level‘ (Infant: ECD 
to Grade 2; Primary: Grade 3 to Grade 7; Secondary: Form 1 to Form 4; Senior 
Secondary: Form 5 and 6). To meet the objectives set in the reform, two teams 
within the Curriculum Development and Technical Services (CTDS) department of 
MoPSE were in-charge of this demanding task of curriculum and syllabus develop- 
ment. To undertake the development of the new syllabus and ensure its alignment to 
the adopted curriculum, the team started by developing 104 syllabi — 8 infant, 11 
junior, 41 lower, and 44 upper-secondary level. The syllabus team worked alongside 
the curriculum team to ensure the alignment between syllabus and curriculum. 
However, while the curriculum team produced only broad statements for end of 
school level learning outcomes, the syllabus team produced more detailed learning 
objectives by learning area specific subtopics at grade level to assist in classroom 
teaching. 

Thus, although the syllabus presents considerable level of detail, the curriculum 
mainly shows more general objectives that are not specific to grade levels but rather 
to junior or senior categories in general. Though this discrepancy in granularity 
between the two points to a potential misalignment, the ministry has assured that the 
two have been aligned by its CDTS team. Our visits also highlighted that teachers 
primarily rely on the syllabi, so this potential misalignment does not constitute a 
major threat to learning outcomes. 

Further, in line with the science of learning, which advocates for multiple instruc- 
tional methods to accomplish varied learner outcomes, the curriculum framework 
advocates for varied teaching methods ranging from discovery, project-based, and 
problem-based to design-based for supporting student learning of twenty-first- 
century skills (Education Encyclopedia, n.d.). These are typical characteristics of a 
learner-centric approach with the teacher acting as a facilitator. 


“The learning outcomes are outlined in Sect. 3.6 of Zimbabwe’s Curriculum Framework document. 
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Problem-solving skills 


Critical thinking skills 


Communication and teamwork skills 


Technological skills 


Business and financial literacy 
Content mastery / discipline 
Basic literacy and numeracy 


Recognition of national symbols 


LEARNER EXIT PROFILES 


National 


Manifestation of patriotism 
identity ott 


Volunteering 
Discipline 
Values 
Unhu/Ubuntu/vumunhu 
Initiative and enterprise skills 
Self-management skills 


Planning and organising skills 


Fig. 7.5 Learner exit profiles 
Source: Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education, Curriculum Framework Document (2015) 
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In terms of preparation and availability of learning materials to support student 
learning, the CDTS team was involved with the tendering, publishing, and distribu- 
tion of textbooks while vetting their quality from multiple local publishers to ensure 
they are aligned with the syllabus and curricular requirements. MoPSE even consid- 
ered the use of additional learning materials such as science kits. ECG partners 
supported MoPSE in the procurement and distribution of textbooks and science kits. 

Alongside this, CDTS used the principles of science of teaching to design the 
teacher professional development experience for equipping teachers in their new 
role of a facilitator. It not only developed the content for the syllabus interpretation 
workshops but also undertook workshops for all trainers at all levels from provincial 
to district for delivering grade-level national teacher training workshops. It also 
produced teacher guides to support teachers in planning and delivering classroom 
instruction, especially for new learning areas. The professional perspective in the 
following section covers these aspects in detail. 


7.4.4 Professional Perspective 


The professional perspective requires us to consider the core questions of “rules 
about who can teach, what qualifications they need to have, how and when they 
could be employed, how could they be trained and developed professionally to 
deliver their responsibilities” (Reimers, 2020, p. 16). Professional development sets 
a foundation for in-classroom pedagogy and acts as a driver for change. As 
Zimbabwe shifted from a content knowledge to a competency-based curriculum, it 
was essential that the role of teachers also shifted from a content deliverer to facili- 
tator of learning. This shift was crucial for the success of the curriculum reform and 
eventually for Zimbabwe’s economy to bear the fruits of the hard work. 

The ministry acknowledged this need and invested in teacher professional devel- 
opment to maintain and ensure the quality of teaching and instruction. Zimbabwe’s 
Curriculum Framework thus defined a set of principles that must guide teaching and 
learning, and redesigned the roles of teaching staff to align them to the new curricu- 
lum goals. One of its positive aspects was the focus on not just teachers but also 
school heads.’ 

The ministry rolled out several measures to bring its teaching force up to speed 
with the curriculum reform and to be able to effectively use teaching methods such 
as discovery, project-based, problem-based, and design-based. 

This shift in expectations, attitudes, and behaviours of the teaching workforce 
was considerable and challenging. The preparation of teachers thus began with the 
launch of the Teacher Capacity Development Programme in 2014, which aimed at 
(a) upgrading teachers’ educational qualifications to effectively contribute to the 


7A table describing the new roles of teachers and school heads under the CBC, as defined in the 
new curriculum framework is provided in Fig. 7.6. 
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The Teacher 


e Uses a wide range of methods adapted to the 
learner’s situation and needs in the context of 
interactive pedagogies 

e Reinforces connections between learning 
areas and disciplines and promotes integrated 
learning 

e Is able to integrate cross-cutting issues, such 
liberation history as part of the struggle for 
human rights and education for participatory 
citizenship; peace education; education for 
sustainable development; gender equality 

e Possesses intercultural understanding; life 
skills; health education; economic and 
entrepreneurial education; media education; 
ICT and e-learning 

e Is interested and participates in the 
development of customized curricula and 
learning materials, as well as the establishment 
of flexible plans of study in compliance with 
the school autonomy principle 

e Possesses the capacity to identify learning 
problems and provide appropriate support 

e Is interested in progress and formative 
assessment with a view to providing guidance, 
counselling, motivation and support to 
learners 

e Communicates and integrates well with 
learners, parents and other stakeholders 

e Facilitates learning for learners and engages 
them in meaningful activities 

e Is interested and able to engage in teamwork 
and participates in communities of practice. 


Fig. 7.6 New roles of teaching staff 


The School Head 


° Provides a learner-friendly, safe, pleasant and 
enabling learning environment 

e Involves stakeholders and education partners 
in school decisions 

° Provides for differentiated learning and 
choice in the context of a broad curriculum 

e Monitors continuous assessment and learner 
profiles 
e Provides for consistency across the school 
(“whole-school approach”) in promoting 
learner-centred teaching in their establishment 

e Engages in school networking to promote 
exchanges on, and mutual learning from 
effective practices of learner-centred teaching 
and learning elsewhere 

e Supports school-based teacher in-service 
training and mentoring as a means to improve 
the teaching skills of staff by combining 
theoretical and practical aspects in real school 
life situations 

* Collaborates with stakeholders in crafting 
school vision and mission and strategies in sync 
with the Ministry direction. 

e Works in collaboration with stakeholders in 
designing a school development plan and 
accountability procedures during 
implementation 

e Pay special attention to implementing the 
principles and practices of inclusive education 
by taking into account and addressing diversity 
and the different learners’ needs. 


Source: Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education, Zimbabwe Curriculum Framework (2015) 


curriculum, and (b) addressing their technical and vocational training needs. 
Since then there have been continuous teacher capacity development efforts. At a 
high-level, the ministry focused on the dual approach of in-service training and 
teacher guides to equip its teachers in effective implementation of the new 
curriculum. 

In Zimbabwe, in-service training comes under the purview of MoPSE. As per the 
ministry website (February, 2020) there are 127,091 teachers, Head of Departments, 
Deputy Heads, and Heads of school located in 8953 primary and secondary schools 
across Zimbabwe. The ministry planned for a phased training schedule, which was 
in-line with the phased curriculum roll-out. This meant that the teachers were 
trained a year before the curriculum was supposed to be rolled-out for their respec- 
tive grades. This ensured all teachers were expected to be prepared before the 
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curriculum roll-out (Fig. 7.4). Further details of the in-service training methodology 
have been covered under Sect. 7.4.2. 

The second key component to equip teachers was the development and distribu- 
tion of teacher guides to aid teachers in classroom instruction. It was believed that 
sharing of tangible resources such as reference documents would further benefit the 
teachers in the new curriculum implementation because they usually led indepen- 
dent classrooms without any external support or supervision. For effective class- 
room delivery, the ministry thus planned to publish teacher guides that would 
complement the pupil textbook. These are available for each learning area at grade 
level (infant, primary, and secondary), and cover topics ranging from syllabus 
interpretation, sample lesson plan, curriculum delivery, and assessment and 
evaluation to competency matrix. The guides are readily available on the ministry 
website and have hard copy versions to account for low internet penetration. 
While most of these materials have been distributed, there is evidence that some 
schools have been either missed out or have received insufficient quantities 
(Universalia, 2018). 

Alongside in-service training and teacher guide publication, the ministry also 
focused on other essential teaching aspects such as (a) teacher recruitment to fill the 
vacancies, (b) reducing the pupil-teacher ratio (PTR) to increase classroom engage- 
ment, and (c) reassigning existing teachers who teach outside their areas of special- 
ization, to teach in their areas of specialization. We do not have data on teacher 
recruitment and reassignment, but the PTR either stayed stagnant or increased 
between 2013 and 2017. At 12%, the highest increase was observed in ECD ratio 
whereas the secondary ratio remained static (Universalia, 2019, p. 97). While this is 
not a positive development, it is alleviated by the fact that pupil to trained teacher 
ratios (PTTRs) declined across all levels during the same period. Again at 43% 
decline, ECD observed the biggest improvement, whereas both primary and sec- 
ondary observed a modest decline. 


7.4.5 Institutional Perspective 


The Institutional perspective requires us to consider the core questions of “how the 
social and institutional structures supported teaching and learning, how various 
stakeholders interact with each other, and how their quality of educational delivery 
and reform implementation was monitored at various levels (Reimers, 2020).” In 
addition to this, the perspective also considers how the federal and local govern- 
ments are coordinating with other stakeholders in not only ensuring the reform 
implementation but also monitoring its quality. In the Zimbabwean context, we try 
to analyze this through three lenses (a) Coordination between Stakeholders (b) 
Alignment of monetary funding and spending, and (c) Assessment reforms and 
insights. 
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(a) Coordination between Stakeholders: The ZCF reform was not driven by the 
ministry alone, but rather involved several stakeholders. ECG is a crucial entity 
in this regard. It provides consultation and promotes dialogue between the 
government and its partners on the development of the education sector in 
Zimbabwe. The World Bank, UNICEF, UNESCO, and GPE contributed to the 
GPE Fund which supported the development of the new curriculum and the 
preparation of the Education Sector Strategic Plan (ESSP). Additionally, DFiD 
and KfW, a German state-owned development bank, contributed to the 
Education Development Fund (EDF) and additional educational programmes 
by funding CSO interventions. UNICEF is the grant agent for both these funds. 

As seen earlier, the ministry also conducted nationwide consultations with 
nearly a million people during the development and finalization of the curricu- 
lum framework. Additionally, close to half a million people were consulted for 
gathering feedback and inputs about the ESSP development and implementa- 
tion. The ECG met every 2 months after this, to discuss the progress of the 
ESSP development and formally approved the final ESSP in February 2016 to 
implement between 2016 and 2020 (Universalia, 2018). This was operational- 
ized through the National (NOP), 9 Provincial (POPs), 72 District operational 
plans (DOPs), and through the individual school development plans (SDPs). 

The curriculum reform was implemented at the provincial level under the 
mantle of the provincial education office and its director; at the district level by 
the District School Inspector (DSI) and the district level education officers; and 
at the school level by school heads. Any challenges in implementing the reform 
at the school level were flagged to be solved by the district level officers, and 
similarly for district level by the provincial education officers. Any major prob- 
lems or delays in implementation were flagged at the national level and to the 
ECG members, and they were addressed by the ministry directly. The CSOs 
also were authorized to flag any field implementation issues at the provincial 
and district level at the bi-monthly ECG meetings. 

(b) Alignment of monetary funding and spending: To receive the funding ear- 
marked from the GPE fund, the ministry must first spend the amounts on com- 
pletion of activities and milestones, and then raise a receipt for payment to 
GPE. It must submit regular updates on the achievements and progress made on 
completing the activities mentioned as part of the ESSP to ECG and GPE. Any 
major delay in completing activities or achieving milestones must be flagged to 
ECG and GPE for prompt payments from the GPE fund. GPE then audits the 
activities and the corresponding spend by matching them against the activities 
mentioned under the finalized ESSP, and only approves payments which strictly 
adhere to ESSP plans. Any activities which do not match the ESSP plans are 
rejected and must be financed from the ministry’s annual budget. Once GPE 
approves the expenditure and reimbursement of the same, UNICEF which is the 
grant agent for the GPE fund, releases the payment to the ministry. This process 
ensures that the ministry sticks to the originally agreed upon activities under the 
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ESSP and ministry’s continued commitment to the reform year on year under 
the multi-stage multi-year ESSP. This also ensures that the ministry has to 
finance any spending which is not aligned to the ESSP or is rejected by 
GPE. This has resulted in a strong internal audit compliance mechanism by the 
ministry’s internal finance team, which has to report any departure from agree- 
ment to the Ministry of Finance, which then holds the MoPSE accountable for 
such deviations and makes sure MoPSE falls back on its own resources raised 
through various provincial, district, and school level levies. 

(c)Assessment reforms and insights: Sound educational assessments are critical to 
measuring school performance, which, in turn, is a key to helping policy-makers 
plan interventions for school-improvement efforts. These could measure a vari- 
ety of aspects ranging from students’ performance in a subject to teacher’s con- 
tent knowledge or teaching. Without these, governments might end up spending 
limited resources of time and money on something that is not working. They are 
thus also imperative to decide where the education budget should be allocated 
based on what is working or its potential to do so versus what is not. It is then no 
surprise that as part of the curriculum reform, the government proposed a 360 
degree/rounded/holistic approach to assessments. This includes assessing stu- 
dents through continuous assessments of knowledge, skills, abilities, values, and 
traits. The assessment is additionally planned to be both formative and summa- 
tive, assessing the students’ abilities and competencies from infant to secondary 
levels. For example, students’ grade at junior level will be determined by a mix 
of continuous assessments and performance on the national examination. At the 
“O” level, the grade will be based on theoretical, practical, and continuous 
assessment percentage (Universalia, 2019). 

An assessment framework policy at Infant level has been drafted and is currently 
under review and finalization by MoPSE, Zimbabwe (Universalia, 2019). A new 
assessment framework for primary and secondary grades is also being drafted by 
MOoPSE. Zimbabwe School Examination Council (ZIMSEC), a parastatal of the 
MOPSE, Zimbabwe is mandated with developing all the examinations in the school- 
ing system and is currently working on developing and implementing the new con- 
tinuous assessment framework and methodology. Based on this assessment 
framework, the formative and summative learning assessments, including the end of 
level examinations such as ZELA, Grade 7, “O” Level, and “A” Level will be 
reformed to align with the new curriculum. There is also a possible move away from 
summative to continuous formative assessments coupled with practical year-end 
examinations (Universalia, 2018). The delays and implementation challenges of the 
assessment reforms have been covered in detail under 7.4.1. 


8ZELA assessments are developed by the funding support of UNICEF, test development support 
of ZIMSEC and implementation by a sub-department “ZELA” team within the ministry; All other 
assessments are developed and administered by ZIMSEC. 
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The results and challenges of the Zimbabwean curricular reform have been closely 
monitored by both GPE and UNICEF through their annual evaluation reports. These 
can be grouped under three broad categories (a) Infrastructure and Implementation, 
(b) Teacher Capacity and, (c) Economic. 


7.5.1 Infrastructure and Implementation 


1. Curriculum Packets: 13,000 copies of Curricular CD packets containing soft 
copies of curriculum framework document, syllabi documents, teacher guides 
and assessment activities to be used by teacher were developed and delivered to 
all schools through district level distribution mechanisms 

2. Syllabi development: 144 Syllabi were translated with support from GPE into 13 
regional and 8 indigenous languages 

3. Textbooks: Procurement and distribution of 4,090,763 textbooks to 5,441 pri- 
mary schools completed 

4. SIG grants: 6,057 schools received School Improvement Grants from UNICEF 
totaling around 12 Million USD 

5. Science Kits: MoPSE and UNICEF procured 12,600 science kits for 4,377 pri- 
mary schools — 2,100 supported by GPE, remainder supported by EDF; 100% of 
all secondary schools have been provided with science kits by UNICEF funds 

6. ICT Labs: A total of 1,200 schools with computer labs were developed through 
the GPE grants from 2016 onwards 

7. Assessment related results: ZELA assessment results in 2018 showed improve- 
ment in mean performance for mathematics (2.3%) but remained about the same 
for reading (ZELA, 2018). UNICEF and EDF grants have ensured that Zimbabwe 
has participated in ZELA assessments every year from 2015 onwards. Similarly, 
the country has participated in the 2013 SEACMEQ regional assessments, whose 
results are awaited, and as of January 2020, the country is also in the midst of 
planning implementation of SEACMEQ 2020. 


In terms of challenges, some stakeholders reported that implementation of the new 
curriculum had been rushed, and this had led to inadequate levels of learning mate- 
rials of certain learning areas and poor provision of textbooks. While the ministry 
has developed syllabi for all learning areas from ECD to Form 6 level, there are still 
few learning areas for which textbooks are yet to be published after 2 years of the 
reform. These are primarily new learning areas and thus the teachers are facing dif- 
ficulties in delivering these because of a lack of learning area specific pre-service or 
in-service training. This could be because MoPSE could not get private publishers 
to keep up with the demands and did not anticipate enough the timeline required to 
get the support and validation from CDTS to get the new textbooks approved. 
Further, procurement remains a challenge as the purchasing of textbooks is slow 
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because of the bureaucratic processes involved and inadequate funding, so the text- 
book-student ratio is still inadequate, which prevents students from having their 
own material to study and practice their lessons (Universalia, 2019). Our focus 
groups with the teachers and school heads highlighted that at times, the textbook— 
student ratio can be as low as 1:10 for core subjects and 1:50 for non-core subjects. 

Second, while the CDTS has reviewed curriculum and syllabus for its alignment, 
quite a few teachers and parents also mentioned that the curriculum is not progress- 
ing at the right level. They felt that the content is heavy for early grades and there is 
not much to focus on for higher primary grades. As mentioned in Sect. 7.4.3, this 
could be because the curriculum had broad statements for each learning area, which 
had been synthesized at the end of school level, whereas the syllabus was more 
detailed and specifies the learning objectives by grades. 

Third, it is important to note that the assessment framework has been delayed 
since the beginning of the ZCF implementation (2016) owing to capacity gaps 
within MoPSE and ZIMSEC. It should hopefully be implemented within the turn of 
this year (2020) or early next year considering the consultative process of engaging 
stakeholders for comments and revising the draft assessments framework before its 
finalization and approval. Until then, the continuous assessment methodology and 
tools for assessment are critically required reforms that are awaited on a priority 
basis across the Zimbabwean school system. This is critical because the teachers 
were only trained on interpretation of the new syllabi and not on how to assess stu- 
dents in a continuous manner. As a result, more than 95% of them are still resorting 
to assessing students using methods learnt while they were at teacher colleges train- 
ing to be teachers — methods to assess students on their content knowledge and rote 
memorization rather than on demonstrable skills. Some of the assessment practices 
from the earlier systems of assessing students periodically — unit tests, monthly 
tests, end of year assessments — are still continuing but these again are reduced to 
knowledge based assessments based on the capacity and know-how of teachers. 

Fourth, while ICT and practical training or labs are the engines of the ZCF, there 
are schools that do not have the relevant infrastructure — computer labs, science 
labs, or lab equipment. While some schools do have computer labs, there is no elec- 
tricity to render computer benefits. Schools with electricity only receive it during 
the hours where the school is not in session. Even schools in urban areas com- 
plained of power outage and internet connectivity issues. Students, teachers, and 
parents thus are unable to access educational information for developing skills and 
competencies. Without these resources, the outcomes and results of the ZCF will be 
difficult to realize. 

Lastly, promoting inclusivity has also been a challenge. Despite the fact that 
MOPSE involved a high number of stakeholders in this reform, the dialogue was 
mainly between structures at the national levels. At the sub-national level, there was 
a gap due to the dysfunctionality of district-level communities which lacked 
appropriate resources, direction, and capacity (Universalia, 2019). 
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7.5.2 Teacher Capacity 


In terms of professional capacity development, in 2016 alone, over 70,000 teachers 
who started implementing the curriculum in 2017, were trained. Further, as of early 
2020, the ministry has claimed that all teachers teaching the new curriculum have 
been trained either directly or indirectly through a cascaded training model. This 
implies all teachers except for Grade 7 (curriculum roll-out planned for 2021) have 
been trained. 

However, the in-service training primarily focused on syllabus interpretation 
rather than the methodology of teaching. The parts that focused on methodology 
were not learning area specific. This is crucial to note because several new learning 
areas were introduced as part of the reform, so it was essential to receive training 
focused on these, especially for primary grade teachers, who are required to teach 
all subjects in Zimbabwe. Second, this was a one-time annual training rather than an 
ongoing training support. Additionally, given the cascading model of in-service 
training, teachers are not fully satisfied with the frequency and content of the train- 
ing. Though this model ensures effective resource distribution, ultimately it leads to 
loss of information as it trickles down the levels. As a result, teachers do not feel 
prepared to deliver the content. They desire for learning area specific pedagogical 
examples and action-oriented practical methods for delivering ZCF. This is espe- 
cially true of primary grade teachers who have to teach all learning areas but are not 
trained to do so. 

Additionally, while the government has undertaken several essential measures 
for the teaching workforce, it is worth noting that amidst the economic turmoil, the 
best Zimbabwean teachers likely moved out of the education system. Thus chal- 
lenges have been noted in relation with the recruitment of teachers to ensure that the 
ministry is able to react to turnover and that students are not left without teachers as 
they are essential to learning. During our visit, ministry officials reported that the 
country does have a long waitlist of about 15-20 thousand teachers waiting to be 
recruited. All eligible teacher students are required to register into the ministry’s 
database to be eligible for selection into the teaching workforce. The ministry then 
recruits the teachers higher up in the waitlist based on their province preference. 
There is no inclusion of a quality or a competency criteria. 


7.5.3 Economic 


In Zimbabwean Dollar (ZWD) terms, the MoPSE budget increased more than 40 
times from 200 Million Dollars to 8 Billion in 2019-2020 due to hyperinflation and 
programming changes under the curriculum reform. MoPSE budget currently 
accounts for nearly 15% of the total government expenditure and 6% of 
GDP. Alongside, donor funding continues to play a significant role, allowing 
MOPSE to initiate and implement numerous key reforms to implement interventions 
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to expand access or enhance quality. Donor funding through the Education 
Development Fund (EDF), the Global Partnership for Education (GPE), and other 
sources has amounted to close to USD 230 million between 2014 and 2020 
(Universalia, 2019). Substantial resources from the NGO partners also support edu- 
cation. The ministry is currently consolidating different grant funding programmes 
into a single harmonized approach as a part of the school financing policy, which 
has been drafted and is under review by the ECG partners. 

However, limited financial resources at the MoPSE level prevented the imple- 
mentation from sticking to the initial schedule. This resulted in an excessive reli- 
ance on donor and parental funding for non-salary expenditures which is not a 
sustainable strategy in the long-run. Education affordability and sharp decline in 
teacher salaries was another hindrance. 

Second, as of early 2020, MoHTESTD continues to train the new workforce 
using the old curriculum. On average, MoPSE has been spending close to 3 Million 
USD on professional capacity development, especially due to duplication of efforts 
by re-training new teachers who were originally trained on the previous curriculum. 
This can be optimized to some extent if the curriculum of the teacher education col- 
leges is aligned with ZCF. Alignment with higher education would ensure continu- 
ity and consistency between the two and redirect the saved budget on other critical 
reform aspects. 

Lastly, while limited internet connectivity has been highlighted as a challenge 
under infrastructure, it is also worth noting that a major deterrent is the installation 
costs and annual internet access charges. This cost is generally borne by schools 
from their school development funds collected through pooled-in resources from 
parents. Since the successful ZCF delivery depends heavily on fully functioning 
ICT labs in all schools across the countries, MoPSE needs to align with the Ministry 
of Information and Communications Technology (MoICT) to make access to stable 
and affordable, if not free, internet a reality for schools to realize the ICT benefits. 


7.6 Conclusion 


Amidst the political, economic, and financial challenges, MoPSE did its best by 
taking the courageous step of undertaking a full-fledged systemic overhaul and 
adjusting the plan as required. The ministry was driven with the mission of making 
schooling relevant for all Zimbabwean children and has moved a step closer to it. 
The Zimbabwean Curricular Reform is also ambitious in that it addresses the five 
perspectives of educational change proposed by Reimers (2020). While the reform 
is in its last leg, with the ZCF rolled out for Grade 6 in 2020 and plans for Grade 7 
roll-out in 2021, there is much to appreciate and learn from the progress thus far. 
Even though we heard mixed reviews from several stakeholders, all the criticism 
was primarily targeted towards implementation and contextual situations such as 
economic hardships in terms of hyperinflation, economic stability, and sanctions 
from other countries and development partners, which were not in the ministry’s 
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control. This criticism is similar to educational reforms in other developing coun- 
tries such as Kenya. 

The ZCF implementation is expected to be completed in 2022 and the prepara- 
tions for curriculum review will start in 2021. Hopefully, the curriculum review 
process will benefit from the findings of the Education Sector Analysis and incorpo- 
rate these in the next phase of curriculum improvement and implementation (CBC 
V2.0) from 2022 to 2027. It remains to be seen whether Zimbabwe would be able to 
learn from the challenges faced in reform V1.0 and address all gaps in its curricular 
reform V2.0. The extensive support from the ECG, belief from the political cadre in 
the general direction of the reform, and the strong will to continue improving and 
implementing the reform are on its side. Thus, with improvements in economic 
conditions, international sanctions, and other associated hardships, Zimbabwe has 
the potential to once again be at the forefront of the educational achievement and 
progress in the continent. 
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Chapter 8 M) 
Conclusions. Seven Lessons to Build te 
an Education Renaissance After 

the Pandemic 


Fernando M. Reimers 


8.1 Introduction 


When it is finally over, we will in all likelihood conclude that the COVID-19 
Pandemic was, in many ways, a veritable global calamity. Millions of people were 
infected, hundreds of thousands died, millions of jobs were lost, economies slowed 
down, the institutional and financial capacity of governments was burdened crowd- 
ing out the State’s and private institutions ability to deliver on most fronts. In educa- 
tion, the Pandemic disrupted the normal functioning of education systems, creating 
challenges for students, families, teachers and systems. The inability to overcome 
some of these challenges created significant learning losses for many students, 
amplifying learning gaps within and among nations. 

We can anticipate that the long term outcomes of those losses, for individuals and 
communities, will be dire. Some students will never return to school, others will 
finish school with less skills than they would have otherwise. These results of the 
inability to sustain educational opportunity during the Pandemic will influence the 
future employment prospects of many students, negatively impacting their commu- 
nities and nations. 

But the interruption in the regular functioning of schooling created also a new 
awareness about the importance of education, greater curiosity and interest about 
what it was that students were and should be learning in school, it generated more 
views and even contention about how best to educate students. Perhaps there will 
be, alongside the obvious education losses, also an educational dividend of the 
Pandemic, if this interest in making education more relevant and more effective car- 
ries on into the Post-Pandemic world. 

Tf this renewed urgency about helping students develop the breath of skills they 
need to thrive in a world that is volatile and uncertain does indeed continue, we 
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would do well to learn from other system level reforms that have attempted to do 
just that. The six reforms studied in this book offer seven valuable lessons about 
how to enhance the capacity of education institutions to pursue more ambitious 
education goals. These lessons focus on the mindsets about reform, the importance 
of the implementation process, the need for operational clarity, the journey of 
reform, sequencing and the role of first steps, staying the course and learning from 
experience. I expand on each of those seven themes below. 


8.2 Lesson 1. The Importance of Mindsets About 
Education Reform 


The six reforms examined in this book demonstrate that large scale system reform 
was already happening throughout the world preceding the Pandemic, as govern- 
ments transformed education systems to pursue more ambitious goals. The 
approaches followed by these reforms can be usefully characterized using the five 
frames I have argued explain how reformers view the process of educational change: 
cultural, psychological, professional, institutional and political (Reimers, 2020). 
While each of these six reforms relies on more than a single frame, countries can be 
divided in two groups in terms of how they appear to have drawn on the worldviews 
that characterize these five frames. 

Whereas in Ontario, Singapore and Zimbabwe there are clearly recognizable ele- 
ments of all five frames, in Mexico, Pakistan and Kenya, only one or two frames are 
clearly dominant. While the three reforms that reflect a more comprehensive view 
of the process of change vary, with reforms in Ontario and Singapore having been 
in place much longer than Zimbabwe's, it is noticeable that Zimbabwe’s reform 
appears to have attempted, and to some extent accomplished, ambitious change in 
an obviously tumultuous period characterized by considerable political and eco- 
nomic turmoil. In contrast, the reforms in Pakistan, Mexico and Kenya, reflecting a 
more limited set of worldviews in their implementation, appear to have faced more 
challenges, in particular regarding their ability to achieve the intended changes and 
in terms of sustainability. 

Ontario’s reform reflects a political and professional perspective, focusing on 
supporting the professional autonomy and development of teacher capacity, 
strengthened by political support from teachers and teacher unions. Significant reli- 
ance on creating structures and processes to shape the reform and to develop the 
capacity of teachers indicates strong use of an institutional perspective. In particu- 
lar, the use of data and frequent feedback loops to guide instructional improvement 
and management decisions, and the attention to fostering coherence across the three 
levels of the system (the school, the middle and the system) reveal a distinct reliance 
on and institutional view of how to help various stakeholders develop a shared 
understanding of “the system”. The reform leaders were clearly attuned to expecta- 
tions of teachers and of the population to replace the conflicted nature of relations 
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between government and school for more collegial relationships, and they relied 
heavily on consultative and participatory approaches early on, suggesting an aware- 
ness of elements of a cultural perspective. While the reform relied on ideas about 
improvement that had a base on academic knowledge generated by research, and 
several of the processes created had the purpose of strengthening the role of evi- 
dence based knowledge to guide the reform, a psychological perspective, relying on 
science based knowledge to guide the reform, was conspicuously absent as a strong 
professional perspective prioritized knowledge based on practice and generated by 
practitioners, over knowledge based on academic research. 

Singapore’s reform of teacher education reflects also a blend of psychological, 
professional and institutional worldviews. In aligning the preparation of teachers 
with an ambitious curricular vision this reform drew on learning sciences to design 
deep learning experiences for teachers, and created institutional changes to sustain 
those reforms over time. There is no apparent reliance on a cultural frame, other 
than in the fact that the reform continued and deepened a ‘culture of education’ 
which had already established the importance of twenty-first century skills as an 
aspirational goal to drive reform efforts. The deft use of political worldviews is 
evident in the absence of political contention regarding the reform, as the reform 
benefited from a solid understanding of how change is accomplished in Singapore’s 
education system, with an incremental approach, building on and honoring previous 
efforts, and with quiet, but palpable, support from the higher levels of education 
leadership in the Ministry of Education and in the National Institute of Education, 
and perhaps also in the Cabinet. 

Mexico’s reform is first and foremost an institutional and political reform, incor- 
porating only in subsequent stages components reflecting a psychological and a 
professional perspective. There is no evident use of a cultural frame in the design of 
an unapologetic top down reform, although arguably the reform built on a wide- 
spread perception that the education system was not adequately serving the needs of 
students. While consultative processes were deployed once the reform began to for- 
mulate the curriculum component, 3 years into the reform, and the design for the 
reform included structures and processes designed to cultivate local participation 
and support, very much along the lines of Ontario’s, those components were only 
announced once a public narrative opposing the reform had crystalized. The oppos- 
ing unions and other detractors of the reform created a narrative about the reform as 
a punitive, anti-labor effort, from which it never recovered. The contrast between 
Mexico’s reform and Zimbabwe’s is interesting, as both aimed at significant eleva- 
tion of curricular goals. Even though Zimbabwe’s reform was launched in a much 
more embattled political and economic context, it rapidly sought to advance a mul- 
tiplicity of components at once, whereas Mexico, in a much more favorable political 
and economic situation, advanced the institutional reforms rapidly, but was more 
gradual, arguably slow, in bringing about the curricular and professional changes, in 
effect running out of time and of political capital to effectively achieve those. While 
counterintuitive, Zimbabwe’s bold move to attempt the impossible, to do much 
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without apparent political, financial or institutional capital to achieve it, may have 
worked better than the more conservative, gradual, approach followed by Mexico. 

Punjab’s reform is principally an institutional reform, benefiting from skillful 
and consistent political support over an extended period. Through institutional 
mechanisms, the reform also tried to professionalized teaching, for instance chang- 
ing the rules for teacher appointments to be more meritocratic, increasing the num- 
ber of teachers in schools so that teachers could spend more time preparing their 
lessons, increasing the number of school coaches so that they could devote more 
time working with teachers on improvement strategies. There is no evidence that a 
cultural perspective informed what was unquestionably a top down reform with 
strong political support from the Prime Minister, as had been the case with the 
British reform on which the Punjab’s reform was inspired. The absence of insights 
from learning sciences that characterize a psychological perspective is conspicu- 
ous in Punjab’s case. 

Kenya’s reform draws largely on worldviews reflecting cultural and institutional 
frames, comprising a curriculum reform that requires responding to and supporting 
changes in broadly held expectations about schooling and its ways, and changes to 
structures to support the new curriculum. There is no obvious reliance on a political 
perspective, other than in the initiation of the reform via a pilot, which allowed to 
test not only the components of the reform, but the readiness of key stakeholders to 
embrace it. A psychological perspective is absent, except in the definition of some 
of the competencies which are included in the new curriculum. For example, the 
reliance on a train the trainer model, with very limited extended support in school to 
teachers, to build the capacities of the ambitious goals and pedagogies that are the 
core of the reform, ignores much of the research-based knowledge on effective 
teacher education. A professional perspective is also lacking in the reform, in glar- 
ing contrast to the reforms in Ontario and Singapore in that respect. 

Zimbabwe is an institutional reform focusing on transforming a content based 
into a competency based curriculum. But the reform, at least in the early stages in 
which it is in 2020, relies also on worldviews that reflect cultural, psychological, 
institutional and political perspectives, even if somewhat superficially. The ambi- 
tion of the reform, and the rapid pace at which it is being implemented, is counter- 
intuitive given the high political and economic volatility in which it is taking place. 
It is possible that the reform is benefiting from the dividend of what was for decades 
a relatively highly professionalized education system, until successive economic 
crises caused many of the teachers to abandon the system. Reflecting reliance on a 
cultural frame, the reform consulted extensively with parents throughout the design 
and implementation process. The psychological perspective is reflected in the com- 
petencies included in the curriculum and in the thoughtful design of the curricular 
sequences, as well as in the multiplicity of approaches and structures envisioned to 
support teacher professional development. It also recognized the need to develop 
the professional skills of teachers to teach the new curriculum, reflecting a profes- 
sional perspective. An institutional perspective is visible in the deployment of social 
and institutional structures to support teacher and learning and monitor quality of 
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delivery. Finally, the reform relied on top down political support for implementa- 
tion, a mixed blessing in a context of high political volatility. 


8.3 Lesson 2. Implementation Matters Considerably 


Reforming education systems is as much about, if not more, implementing educa- 
tional change than about designing policy reform. What is a reform that is not 
implemented, or that is implemented in a way that distorts the intended objectives? 

There are at least two reasons the topic of implementation merits careful consid- 
eration when transforming education systems at scale in order to help students gain 
a broader range of competencies. The first is, to put it bluntly, that a reform is not 
more than what is implemented. Reforms that remain on policy documents have 
little use other than adorning government bookshelves or providing fodder for gov- 
ernment rhetoric. In a world of almost instantaneous communication and increasing 
transparency, however, it is not easy to trick the public into believing in a reform 
which exists only in the imagination of its leaders, or on paper, at least not for too 
long. The process of implementation often ‘translates’ policy initiatives into rather 
different operational activities than those intended and that translation in effect ‘rec- 
reates’ reform. This was the powerful insight developed by Michael Lipsky in his 
seminal book ‘Street-Level Bureaucracy’ in which he explained how policy is 
sometimes implemented in unexpected and unintended ways as Street-level bureau- 
crats ‘make policy’ because they exercise discretion resulting from their profession- 
alism and relative freedom from oversight and authority performing tasks which 
cannot be scripted (Lipsky, 1980). Anticipating what Frederic Laloux in his book 
‘Reinventing Organizations’ describes as a ‘Pluralistic’ view of organizations, 
which will be explained later in this chapter, Lipsky explains that the transformation 
of policy may also result from Street-level bureaucrats disagreeing with the views 
of their managers. 

As implementation defines the important details of policy, it is those details that 
shape the fate of reform. Fullan and Gallagher refer to the importance of developing 
a ‘nuanced’ understanding of those details of reforms: 


Two systems can each produce all of the right foundational documents (annual improve- 
ment plans, SMART goals, literacy strategies, even deep learning strategies). They can 
believe in and provide professional development for teachers and express trust in their 
school staff, but one gets results and sustainable change and the other, actually most, do not. 
In our view, it is in the details that the difference is made. It is found in details such as the 
ways in which trust is built, the degree to which the implementation is nimble and flexes as 
it needs to in response to what is happening in the situation. (Fullan & Gallagher, 2020, viii). 


Sometimes the details that matter are not as nuanced as Fullan and Gallagher 
describe, but are reflected in clear and visible ways in how various terms that define 
the components of a reform are operationally defined. The reforms studied in this 
book show that the same terms are commonly used to refer to components that, in 
practice, are rather different. For example, all of these reforms included a 
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component to “build teacher capacity” in one way or another, but this component 
was translated into very different activities in each case. In Ontario, for example, the 
component to build teacher capacity included a saturation of structures and pro- 
cesses to increase the knowledge and skills, and more importantly the shared under- 
standing, of a very large number of stakeholders, from teachers to staff in the 
provincial Ministry. Capacity building involved creating a specific unit in the 
Ministry (the Literacy and Numeracy Secretariat) where about forty specialists 
were tasked to design improvement strategies to build teacher and leadership capac- 
ity focused on improving student outcomes in literacy and numeracy. In addition, 
each school created a team tasked with developing and implementing a student suc- 
cess initiative. A specific network was established to mobilize knowledge and sup- 
port of school-based improvement strategies, partnering the directors of the five 
highest achieving districts with those from the eighteen lowest achieving districts to 
support the development of literacy and numeracy improvement strategies. 

In contrast to Ontario, which focused on developing teacher professionalism and 
building teacher capacity primarily in their schools focused on their literacy and 
numeracy instruction, the focus of professional development in Singapore was 
much broader than two subject domains. Focusing on teacher initial preparation, 
Singapore’s reform of teacher initial preparation was aligned to a twenty-first cen- 
tury conception designed to help develop teachers holistically and included devel- 
oping clear competency frameworks for teacher graduates, that included themes 
such as Values of learner-centeredness, teacher identity, and service to the profes- 
sion and community, Skills required by an educator, and in-depth subject-matter 
Knowledge, and that focused on three domains: professional practice, leadership 
and management, and personal effectiveness. The aims of Singapore's reform 
included helping teachers develop their own teaching philosophies, developing the 
habit of reflection on their practice supported by an e-portfolio, providing teacher 
candidates opportunities to learn from experiential learning and other deep learning 
pedagogies. 

Contrasting to Ontario and to Singapore, the Mexican reform also included com- 
ponents to build teacher capacity but the specific operational mechanisms were 
developed in much more general terms than in Ontario or Singapore, were announced 
much later in the implementation cycle, towards the end of the term of the adminis- 
tration, and received limited funding and support from the States, with the ensuing 
limitations to implementation. Whereas in Ontario and Singapore the reforms began 
with professional development, this component in Mexico was an afterthought to 
the institutional and political reforms. 

The Punjab reform, which also aimed at strengthening teacher capacity, did this 
in ways that are, by comparison to Ontario and Singapore, significantly more super- 
ficial, lacking the intensity of efforts that was apparent in these two reforms. In 
Punjab, professional development involved developing teacher training self- 
instructional modules, providing training to use them, and hiring teacher coaches to 
work with teachers. This ‘dosage’ of opportunities to develop new skills, contrasts 
to the rich set of structures, processes and opportunities that Ontario established to 
strengthen teacher capacity or to the deep changes that Singapore introduced in 
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teacher preparation to help teachers develop twenty-first century competencies, and 
is more similar to what was done in Kenya through a train the trainer approach and 
short courses, which the pilot of the reform showed was insufficient to develop the 
capacity to teach an ambitious curriculum. 

Kenya’s reform, which attempted more ambitious curriculum change than the 
Punjab’s or Ontario’s, also relied on building teacher capacity. A pilot of the cur- 
riculum reform shows how easy it is to underestimate the needs for professional 
development to implement a demanding reform. The full implementation of the 
reform was postponed once the pilot revealed that the professional development 
which had been planned, consisting of 1-3 week courses to familiarize teachers 
with the new curriculum and the associated pedagogies, with some reinforcement 
during breaks, delivered via a train the trainer model, was deemed insufficient by 
the teachers participating in the pilot to equip them with the skills to teach the new 
curriculum. The contrast of this train the trainer model implemented in short ses- 
sions with the approach followed in Ontario could not be greater, even though both 
reforms included teacher professional development as a crucial reform component. 

Zimbabwe’s reform, similar to Kenya’s in its focus in replacing a content-based 
curriculum with a competency based curriculum, followed in turn a different 
approach to professional development, also relying on a train the trainer model, but 
extending into supporting teachers in schools, more similar to the approach fol- 
lowed in Punjab, and what was planned in Mexico, but more shallow than what was 
done in Ontario. 

Just as the operational translation of the concept of building teacher capacity in 
these six reforms reveals consequential differences, similar important differences in 
the details of implementation of these reforms are found with respect of other com- 
ponents. Not least among them the operational definition of the student learning 
outcomes that these reforms attempted to influence. All of the reforms studied in 
this book were predicated in preparing students for the increasing demands of the 
twenty-first century, with two of them, Ontario and Punjab, translating this aspira- 
tion on a sharp focus on literacy and numeracy, and also access to school in the case 
of Punjab and high school graduation in the case of Ontario, and four of them focus- 
ing on a wider set of learning goals for students. Those aspirations, however, were 
translated into different operational descriptions of what particular competencies 
students should be developing. In Mexico, the new education model outlined a 
detailed, ambitious and comprehensive taxonomy of competencies which guided 
the curriculum, arguably the most comprehensive and clearly developed of the six 
reforms studied in this book, and the one most aligned with the breadth of compe- 
tencies discussed in Chap. 1. In Singapore, similar ambitions were articulated not 
for students but for teachers, in order to help them lead twenty-first century instruc- 
tion. None of the other reforms examined in this book had similarly clear and ambi- 
tious expectations for what teachers should learn in order to lead twenty-first century 
education. 

In Ontario, in contrast, the learning goals were initially narrowly focused on lit- 
eracy and numeracy, and even as those goals expanded partway through the reform, 
the expansion was still largely about broader ways to understand literacy and 
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numeracy as foundations to a broader set of competencies. In Pakistan, education 
quality was also translated into an operational focus on literacy and numeracy. 

In Kenya the ambition to prepare students for the twenty-first century translated 
into a competency-based curriculum, a goal to help all students begin secondary 
school, eliminating exams, and creating a variety of pathways at the secondary level 
with an emphasis on technical and vocational tracks. Kenya’s curriculum focused 
on seven core competencies: communication and collaboration, critical thinking 
and problem-solving, creativity and imagination, citizenship, digital literacy, learn- 
ing to learn, and self-efficacy, all of them broader than the learning goals in Ontario 
or Punjab, more in line with those in Singapore, considerably less detailed than 
those in Mexico. 

In Zimbabwe, the shift from a content based to a competency based curriculum 
emphasized higher order thinking skills, the development of national identity, pre- 
paring learners for life and work, for life-long learning, for participatory citizenship, 
peace and sustainable development, and for participation, leadership and service. 
These goals too were broader than those pursued in Ontario or Pakistan, and very 
similar to those pursued in Kenya. 

This variability in the operationalization of education policy goals suggests that 
we need a language of implementation. Much of the language we have is more 
adequate for policy reform, than it is to guide the implementation process. It is high 
level conceptual language, useful for logical analysis, but insufficient to guide the 
operational planning of reform. The robust literature on the ‘drivers’ of policy 
change, the ‘policy levers’ that may lead to higher student outcomes, yields a work- 
ing consensus on what policies matter, even as that knowledge may be limited by 
the limited range of countries where the research from which those drivers were 
identified was conducted as discussed in the first chapter of this book. But that lit- 
erature is thin when it comes to defining what those terms mean for implementation, 
as aresult the most critical details to inform the design of implementation strategies 
are left to the discretion of administrators and other Street-level bureaucrats. It is 
one thing to say that reforms should have clear goals for students, or even that those 
goals should equip them with twenty first century skills in cognitive, interpersonal 
and intrapersonal domains, it is another thing altogether to translate those aspira- 
tions into specific standards and curriculum, with the level of operational details that 
would allow two different people to have shared clarity as to what those goals mean 
in practice. 

We often refer to the combination of policy levers, to the mix of components that 
are included in a reform, and to the assumptions we make about how the actions that 
a reform will support will produce particular results, as a theory of action. A theory 
of action can be expressed with a methodology called the logical framework 
approach, which makes explicit the underlying hypotheses of a policy or a program 
about how particular inputs will support activities which will in turn lead to immedi- 
ate results and eventually to long term outcomes. A theory of action is a statement 
that makes visible how a policy is supposed to achieve its intended results. It’s 
implementation ‘in theory’. 

For example, the National Literacy and Numeracy Strategy advanced in the 
United Kingdom by Tony Blair, which served as the inspiration for the reforms in 
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Ontario and the Punjab, comprised six key foundations: define clear and ambitious 
standards, use data to monitor performance towards targets, devolve responsibility 
to teachers and schools, access best practice and high quality professional develop- 
ment, create accountability, and focus on low performing schools. These are all 
elements that can be integrated in formulations of the sort ‘if I do A then B will 
happen”. For example, “If standards are clear and ambitious and teachers are given 
the freedom to design how to improve, and they are provided the support from peers 
and access to networks of colleagues, they will discover more effective ways to 
teach, will enact changes to their pedagogies and as a result students literacy skills 
will increase’. 

In Ontario, for instance, the basic theory of action of the reform was that increas- 
ing teacher professionalism and accountability would lead to improvements in lit- 
eracy, numeracy and high school graduation rates. The key hypotheses of the reform 
could be phrased as: ‘if educators are provided the autonomy, and the professional 
development and support, to design their own plans for improvement, their peda- 
gogical efficacy in literacy and numeracy will increase, leading to gains in student 
learning outcomes in those domains and greater personalization in high schools will 
lead to greater student engagement and to increases in graduation rates.’ 

In Singapore, the basic theory of action was that in order for teachers to help their 
students develop twenty-first century skills, they themselves must display them, and 
in order for them to be able to lead deeper learning processes, they must have expe- 
rienced such teaching and learning. Teacher education was aligned to an explicit 
and ambitious framework of teacher competencies, and a number of changes to the 
preparation programs were introduced to specifically develop those competencies. 

In Mexico, the theory of action was that greater teacher professionalism and an 
ambitious curriculum would support students to develop twenty-first century skills. 
To achieve greater professionalism the reform changed the rules governing access 
to and promotion to the teaching career, designed a new educational model, which 
specified not only a curriculum, but more autonomy and local participation for 
schools. An implicit theory of action driving the reform was that the control of the 
teacher union over the careers of teachers had to be eliminated and replaced by 
public rules and processes that recognized professional effort, skills and efficacy in 
order to develop the education system towards greater professionalism. 

In Pakistan, the basic underlying theory of the reform was similar to that of the 
British reform on which it was inspired, although the goals included access to 
school, which was not a goal in the United Kingdom. Both reforms aimed at improv- 
ing quality in public schools and at strengthening the capacity for monitoring and 
evaluation to improve accountability at all levels of the system. The reform was 
based on strengthening management capacity, largely creating systematic reporting 
of information on the status of implementation of reform activities to various man- 
agement levels in the system. While there was also a component to strengthen 
teacher quality, through new norms for teacher recruitment, increase in the number 
of teachers, in-service professional development through self-instructional modules 
and with support from teacher coaches, these activities were in the shadows of the 
much more salient emphasis on using information systems to strengthen manage- 
ment capacity. 
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In Kenya and Zimbabwe the basic reform theory was that a competency based 
curriculum, supplemented by teacher professional development, would lead to 
changes in the core of instruction which would in turn help students gain the com- 
petencies necessary to meet the demands of the twenty-first century. The necessary 
support for teachers to be able to teach the new curriculum seems to have been 
underestimated in both cases. In Kenya, a pilot implementation concluded that the 
1-3 week training on the new curriculum was insufficient. In Zimbabwe financial 
constrains limited the implementation strategy. 

Given the variability in the operational definitions of the core policy components 
of system level reform included in the theories of action of system level reforms, 
without an explicit guide to translate the theories of action of reform into opera- 
tional strategies, the operationalization will be left to administrators and teachers 
who will make consequential decisions about what it is that will actually be imple- 
mented. The fate of the reform is entirely contingent on those choices of street level 
bureaucrats, taking place with much less scrutiny than the public debate that accom- 
panies the identification of policy alternatives. One valuable role for using a Logical 
Framework is that it makes such translation transparent and open to public scrutiny. 
This is critical for project management and for evaluation. As we take stock of how 
reforms have been implemented we complement the existing knowledge about ‘pol- 
icy reform in theory’ with essential knowledge about ‘policy reform in practice’. To 
build that knowledge base we need greater focus on the implementation of reforms, 
examining the operational translations of policy ideas, not about policy ideas them- 
selves, as the various chapters in this book do. 

A second reason more attention to implementation is necessary is because 
reforms depend on unexamined mental models that relate policy change to imple- 
mentation as much as they depend on the particular components and mix of actions 
that form the policy. 

A theory of action is not just about the particular components of the policy and 
how they are expected to work in practice. While most typically implicit and invis- 
ible, there is a second order set of assumptions undergirding a theory of action. 
These are assumptions about of how education organizations work, and they form 
mental models, much like the mental models I represented in the five frames about 
reform discussed earlier. They are often based on a theory of mind about what 
explains the behavior of the people who make an education system work. 

A common mental model is: “If a policy mandates a change, people will com- 
ply’. The model assumes that through instruments of incentives and coercion, the 
education authority can influence and predict the behavior of implementors. An 
example of that model in practice would be the assumption that ‘If the education 
authority provides each classroom with classroom libraries, and directs teachers to 
provide students the freedom to pick books of their choosing and to read them, 
teachers will comply, students will pick the books, and read them’. This mental 
model, that people will do as told by those in positions of formal authority, is wide- 
spread and often unexamined. It assumes compliance and assumes that particular 
roles provide individuals in position of authority the power to restrict or encourage 
behavior in others. This is clearly a top-down mental model that sees an educational 
institution as a command and control hierarchy. Lipsky’s book ‘Street Level 
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Bureaucrats’ challenged the validity of this model suggesting that implementors 
could subvert a policy rather than comply. A significant contribution of Lipsky’s 
book is in helping those in organizations, policy makers as well as implementors, 
recognize that different people may hold different mental models about how organi- 
zations work. This understanding is crucial, it is a powerful idea to help develop a 
more complex theory of mind to the assumption that people are cogs in a machine, 
so that those in the organization can communicate and collaborate. 

It is certainly the case that some education organizations work as command and 
control hierarchies, and that many see them as ‘machines’ where people are ‘cogs’, 
but it is also the case that not all of them do, and that they may not be the most adap- 
tive form of functioning to address certain education challenges. Furthermore, peo- 
ple working in organizations that operate as command and control hierarchies may 
differ in how they view the value of operating in that way for the task at hand. In 
education organizations the ‘cogs’ have a mind about whether they and others are 
indeed ‘cogs’ in a machine or instead people with agency and choice. 

There are clear advantages to command and control hierarchies. They provide 
predictability, allow the organization of human effort in service of large goals, 
whether those include organizing agricultural societies, building cathedrals or pyra- 
mids, engaging in battle, manufacturing cars, or rapidly expanding access to school 
to enroll most children, as was done in the decades following the inclusion of educa- 
tion as a human right in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. From the 
vantage point of this mode of organization enhancing implementation is about 
enhancing the institutional capacity of the implementation machine to execute pol- 
icy, as implementors learn to do as told. Activities such as building the technical 
skills of people at various levels of the system or using information more effectively 
can enhance capacity, namely ‘the capacity to do as instructed’. The Punjab reforms 
reflect this organizational mental model. 

But command and control hierarchies have their limitations too, especially when 
the challenge is not to achieve predictable results in a stable world, but to respond 
to major changes in context — as in a Pandemic, where teachers who are close to 
students and families may have more knowledge about the conditions the children 
are in, or their needs, than education authorities — or to invent new ideas or prod- 
ucts — as in reforming education to make it more relevant to a world that is volatile 
and uncertain. 

Frederic Laloux offers a valuable conceptualization of the evolution of organiza- 
tions over the course of human history (Laloux, 2014). In Laloux’s account of the 
historical development of organizations, they have evolved trough the following 
seven stages: 

Reactive, the earliest developmental stage taking place between 100,000 to 
50,000 BC. These organizations were bands of a few people who associated for 
survival. 

Magic, these were tribes forming about 15,000 years ago of up to a few hundred 
people organized mostly for survival and to handle the demands of the present. 

Impulsive, forming about 10,000 years ago and comprising chiefdoms and pro- 
toempires. The major breakthrough in these early organizations was division of 
labor and role differentiation. 
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Conformist, starting around 4000 BC in Mesopotamia these represent a shift 
from chiefdoms and survival horticultural societies, to the organization of agricul- 
ture, states and civilizations, institutions, bureaucracy and organized religion. These 
are the first organizational forms that can achieve long term goals, shaping the future. 

Achievement, the product of the Renaissance and of the Enlightenment, these 
complex organizations enabled significant material progress and much liberation 
and advancement to individuals. This stage “moved us away from the idea that 
authority has the right answer (instead it relies on expert advice to give insight into 
the complex mechanics of the world) and brings a healthy dose of skepticism 
regarding revealed truth. It has allowed us to engage for the first time, in the pursuit 
of truth regardless of religious dogma and political authority, without having to risk 
our lives. We have become capable of questioning and stepping out of the condi- 
tions we were born in, we are able of breaking free from the thoughts and behaviors 
that our gender and our social class would have imposed upon us in earlier times.” 
(Laloux, 2014, p. 25). 

Pluralistic, a form of organization that acknowledges that all perspectives deserve 
equal respect, not only ‘what works”. “It seeks fairness, equality, harmony, com- 
munity, cooperation and consensus” (Ibid p. 30). “For people operating from this 
perspective, relationships are valued above outcomes. For instance, where 
Achievement-Orange seeks to make decisions top-down, based on objective facts, 
expert input, and simulations, Pluralistic-Green strives for bottom-up processes, 
gathering input from all and trying to bring opposing points of view to eventual 
consensus” (Idem p. 31). 

Finally, Laloux argues there is an emerging form of organization, which he calls 
evolutionary-Teal characterized by self-management, wholeness and evolutionary 
purpose. 

I find Laloux’s conceptualization and idea of a developmental continuum — in the 
lives of organizations, in how individuals see organizations and in which organiza- 
tional forms become dominant at various historical periods — valuable to understand 
the evolution of education systems and also valuable to understand the task of 
implementing educational change at scale. 

Since the public education system is a product of the Enlightenment, along with 
Democracy and with the modern research university, one would hope that the most 
apt organizational form to describe it would be the achievement organization, with 
its respect for expertise, reliance on evidence, and healthy skepticism to arbitrary 
authority and dogma. If this is the minimum standard, leadership or management 
approaches reflecting magic, impulsive or conformist organizational forms would 
be pulling the institutions of education backwards, not helping them progress. To a 
great extent, the language of ‘delivery systems’ is an apt language for the 
Achievement organizational model, in particular in its reliance on evidence to sup- 
port decision making and in making policies ‘visible’ in their operational strategy 
and carefully monitoring implementation while creating accountability for delivery 
and results. In this view, the education system is in fact an ‘implementation 
machine’, a good clockwork model created in a Newtonian world in which the laws 
of science help us understand events, predict them and control them. Relative to a 
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conformist organization, characterized by the arbitrary use of power, where dogmas 
are unquestioned, this Achievement organization represents considerable progress, 
and since many education systems function as Conformist organizations, helping 
them transition to an Achievement stage seems like a worthy goal. 

But the Achievement model can reflect a rather static when 1t comes to accepting 
social norms and institutions, more apt to reinforce the power and privileges of 
dominant groups than to challenge them, more fit perhaps to conserve social norms 
and institutions than to change them. The Punjab reform, as well as the reforms in 
Mexico, Kenya and Zimbabwe were top down reforms, they depended largely on 
strong support not just from education authorities, but from the President and the 
Prime Minister. Arguably the legitimacy of those leaders rests of the legitimacy of 
the process through which they reached their position and if the leaders are legiti- 
mate they should have the authority to “command” an education delivery system to 
achieve the goals set for them, which to some extent reflect the goals of the elector- 
ate, the ‘mandate’ they have given their elected authorities. Other stakeholders how- 
ever, parents, or teachers, or students themselves, may have various views on the 
legitimacy of political authorities to determine education goals or means. Even if 
they accept the legitimacy of the President or of the Prime Minister as political 
authorities, they may not confer them with the authority to represent the educational 
needs or interests of the students. There is an obvious conservative undertone to an 
Achievement organization, great to ‘get things done’, but perhaps not great to pro- 
duce social change. 

A view that sees all perspectives as deserving equal respect, as reflected in a 
Pluralistic view of organizations, can be at odds with the view of Achievement orga- 
nization’s that those at the top should direct the organization. But isn’t this pluralis- 
tic view the perspective from which various liberation movements emerged, 
movements that advanced the rights of women, or people of color, of the poor, or 
those with different learning needs? If democracy is a living organism, it is because 
the notion of who ‘belongs’, of who has rights, is dynamic, contested, always in 
flux. A pluralistic perspective, or an evolutionary purpose view of organizations, 
creates the space that allows for that continuous evolution to take place. 

How do these ideas about the nature of organizations relate to the reforms stud- 
ied in this book? Each of these six reforms is based on an implicit view of the educa- 
tion system as an organization, the Achievement view is dominant. As such, each of 
these reforms serves as a self-fulfilling prophecy to further consolidate that educa- 
tion system into that organizational form. Can education reforms help systems 
‘move forward’ towards more complex organizational forms? When I wrote 
‘Educating Students to Improve the World’ the implicit view of educational institu- 
tions covered a narrow spectrum between Achievement or Pluralistic organizations, 
two view of organizations I had recognized in my earlier book “Informed Dialogue”, 
in which I had contrasted top down approaches to change with ‘learning organiza- 
tion’ approaches that honor the diversity of views of various stakeholders affected 
by education (Reimers & McGinn, 1997). 

At present, I find Laloux’s theory about organizations considerably richer and 
more capacious as a way to enhance the Institutional perspective on educational 
change I included in ‘Educating Students to Improve the World’. I now think that 
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the language of educational change as strengthening a “delivery system” conjures up 
a particular mental model about the implementation process that is top down, com- 
mand and control, perhaps a good fit to an Achievement organization in a rather 
stable and predictable world, but not nearly as adequate in a world in flux, where 
good ideas can come from anywhere, or for a Pluralistic or Evolutionary Purpose 
organization, where we must actively cultivate and honor dissent. 

I can appreciate how an education reform that reinforces an Achievement model 
of organization represents progress in systems that need to be liberated from more 
primitive organizational forms, where capture of the public education system by 
private interests subordinates them to tribal forms of governance characteristic of 
Magic and Impulsive organization, or to the pre-Enlightenment conservative forces 
of Conformist organizations. Clearly the reforms in Mexico and Pakistan, in chang- 
ing teacher appointments to make them more merit based, where inducing exactly 
that kind of transition from Conformist to Achievement organizational functioning. 
The reforms in Ontario, Pakistan and Mexico, in using data on student achievement 
to drive accountability and improvement where trying to replace arbitrary decision 
making, characteristic of conformist organizations with public evidence decision 
making characteristic of Achievement organizations. But it is unclear to me whether 
a reform that consists of building capacity by strengthening the capacity to do as 
told, helps in any way to evolve that system towards more pluralistic or evolutionary 
forms of organization, where multiple perspectives are valued, and where individu- 
als can self-manage, be whole and achieve evolutionary purpose. The slow progress 
of the Ontario’s reform towards educating students for a breath of skills, in spite of 
the significant investments in building capacity an professionalism, are a cautionary 
tale on the power that reforms based on one implicit model of how organizations 
function to reinforce that particular model, and prevent evolution towards more 
complex forms of functioning. 

To sum up, because implementation details in effect are what becomes of policy 
intent, and because implementation depends on our mental models about how 
change happens and about how education systems evolve, implementation matters 
greatly to thinking about the process of educational change. As those mental models 
become open and subject to scrutiny, they can inform more sophisticated theories of 
mind that can allow more effective communication, collaboration and collective 
learning, and perhaps support the development of education organization towards 
more complex pluralistic and evolutionary forms. 


8.4 Lesson 3. The Need for Operational Clarity 


People cannot support, or carry out, that which they do not understand. The appeal 
of approaches to reform that focus on the core literacies rests not only on the fact 
that building and sustaining trust is easier if reformers commit to a few narrow goals 
and pursue them with laser-like focus, but also on the fact that because educators 
have focused on those goals for a relatively long time, there is widespread 
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agreement about that these goals mean, about their importance, and about how to 
measure and even support them. Such focus on a few goals was the cornerstone of 
the British education reforms carried out during the administration of British Prime 
Minister Tony Blair, on which the reforms that McGuinty pursued in Ontario were 
inspired, and which inspired also the reforms of the Punjab. The similarities between 
the three reform are not accidental. Sir Michael Barber was one of the architects of 
the British “National Literacy and Numeracy Strategy”. He was also a key figure in 
the design and implementation of the Punjab reforms. In turn, one of the advisors to 
Ontario’s reforms, Michael Fullan, had studied the National Literacy and Numeracy 
Strategy, and was inspired by it in designing Ontario’s reforms, adding some impor- 
tant modifications in the form of more support for professional development. 

To be sure, even as these three reforms prioritized the ‘basic’ goals of literacy 
and numeracy, there are some disagreements on what is meant by literacy — they 
form the basis of the well known ‘reading wars’ — or on the most appropriate 
approaches to advance them or measure them, but given that the scientific study of 
literacy spans many decades, those disagreements are minor compared to the state 
of consensus in domains such as self-efficacy, or perspective taking, or grit, or with 
respect to the vast set of constructs that are covered in the area of competencies for 
the twenty first century as discussed in the first chapter of this book. I recall once a 
conversation with the founder of the Partnership for Twenty First Century Skills, 
Ken Kay, in which he explained that as a result of working with various states in the 
United States advocating for broadening the goals of the education standards, he 
had realized that it was very difficult for most people to focus on a large number of 
goals, so he made the decision to narrow the focus of the Partnership’s advocacy, 
from a dozen or so outcomes to “Four Cs” (Critical Thinking, Creativity, 
Collaboration and Communication). Perhaps this is also the reason UNESCO’s 
Commission on Education for the Twenty First Century, distilled 3 years of global 
consultations on the goals of education, and thousands of pages in background doc- 
uments, to Four Pillars’ (learning to know, learning to do, learning to live together 
and learning to be). Michael Fullan also, whose recent writings reflect an expansion 
of his earlier focus on the basic literacies into a broader set of outcomes, focuses on 
six Cs: Character, Citizenship, Collaboration, Communication, Creativity and 
Critical Thinking (Fullan & Scott, 2014). 

But it isn't just the sheer number of competencies that a focus on “breadth of 
skills” could require that makes some reformers leery of them, it is also the fact that 
there is less consensus on what those outcomes should mean, or on how to measure 
them. Clearly a focus on literacy and numeracy is a safer way to go if one is looking 
for a few clear goals, which don't cause much controversy, and on which there is 
widespread agreement on how progress is to be measured. 

The downside of excessive operational clarity on a few narrow goals is that it 
may unduly constrain the focus of improvement. At its worst, if a reform defines as 
its goals to improve student test scores, this could lead to a narrow instructional 
focus where teachers teach to the test or to other shortcuts to improvement, such as 
focusing on teaching to the children who are just below the cutoff test scores, such 
that the improvements which are measured are spurious. That is a frequent criticism 
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of standards based reform as discussed in the first chapter. The challenge for reform 
is to be understood with sufficient depth that means are not conflated with end goals, 
so that no one reaches the absurd conclusion that learning is ‘that which the tests 
measure’. Especially if we view an education system from a pluralistic or evolution- 
ary perspective, it is essential that all stakeholders can think with clarity about what 
are the goals that matter, and that they know the limits of any particular operational 
definition. This is hard to achieve, even in the context of reforms that invest heavily 
in teacher capacity and professionalism, as was the case in Ontario’s reform. 
Midway through this reform, which was initially narrowly focused on literacy and 
numeracy, the definition of those constructs was broadened to encompass broader 
skills. Even as more policy documents began to include references to a broader 
range of competences and deep learning, that expansion did not easily translate into 
implementation. As I will explain later in this chapter, the initial steps in a reform 
have a long lasting legacy that shapes much of the future reform trajectory. 


8.5 Lesson 4. Large Scale Reform Is a Journey: Coherence, 
Completeness and the Five Frames 


If education reform is more about implementation than it is about design, it is obvi- 
ous that changes to the day to day practices that constitute teaching and learning, for 
all students, at scale, is a demanding task that will require time. There are at least 
two reasons such time is necessary. The first, organizing and executing the activities 
that support such changes in educational practice takes time. The second, individu- 
als, and organizations, need time to assimilate what they are learning in a way that 
translates into practice and eventually replaces ‘old ways’. This is the sense in which 
changing ‘the culture of education’, to use Jerome Brunner’s apt term, is a process 
of cultural change: possible, but slow. The dynamics of such process of educational 
change are aptly captured in the metaphor of ‘geological layers’ used by Tyack and 
Cuban in their study of education reform in the United States, in which they argue 
that federal mandates reach schools in the form of ‘geological layers’ that pile on 
top of layers created by previous mandates (Tyack & Cuban, 1997, 76). 

If education reform is a journey it is necessary to (a) sequence activities, because 
not everything can be done at the same time, (b) for the journey to stay the course 
over time, and (c) to be able to course correct based on learning from experience. 
Sequencing, continuity and course correction require a reform that is complete and 
coherent. I now turn to explain how the five dimensional theory of educational 
change can support completeness and coherence in design, to then address the sub- 
jects of sequencing, staying the course and learning from experience. 

Any reform is based on a set of assumptions about how the education system 
functions and how to change it. I have explained how those assumptions could be 
usefully categorized as five frames: cultural, psychological, professional, institu- 
tional and political (Reimers, 2020). A recognition of those frames could be useful 
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in various ways to the design and the analysis of education reforms. First, it could 
help assess the internal coherence and completeness of the proposed reform in terms 
of the frame within which it was operating. Second, it could help develop a more 
robust reform by identifying blind spots in the proposed reforms as highlighted 
by the frames which had not been considered. Finally, it could help produce coher- 
ence in how various stakeholders understood the reform, and their particular role in 
it, as it provides a shared language and set of mental models that facilitated com- 
munication about the reform across the many people whose collaboration is essen- 
tial in a large scale education reform. Coherence results when different stakeholders 
share an understanding of what a reform is attempting to do, how and what their 
own role in it is supposed to be. Laloux’s theory of the developmental stages in the 
history of organizations has profound implications for how we interpret coherence. 
For organizations which are in an Achievement developmental stage, or in a previ- 
ous stage such as Conformist, lack of a shared understanding of what a reform is 
trying to do can be interpreted as lack of capacity of those tasked to implement it, or 
lack of power of those leading the implementation of the reform to persuade or 
coerce implementors to ‘do as they are told’. From this frame of mind, it makes 
sense that ‘training’ or using information to strengthen “delivery chains’ is a useful 
way to increase coherence. In other words, the root cause of lack of coherence is 
ignorance or lack of will to comply, and the response is capacity building or incen- 
tive and accountability structures to compel individuals into compliance. 

However, from the more complex worldviews of organizations represented by 
pluralistic or evolutionary purpose organizations, following Laloux’s taxonomy, 
lack of coherence could be more than the mere expression of ignorance or unwill- 
ingness to comply, as rightly articulated by Lipsky in his study of street level 
bureaucrats. Those organizational forms require valuing different perspectives of 
those in the organization, and continuous learning together, which in turn require a 
theory of mind, the capacity to understand the beliefs, intentions, knowledge and 
worldviews of others. Because different individuals may operate from various of the 
five frames (cultural, psychological, professional, institutional and political) inte- 
grated into my theory of educational change, such theory provides the means to 
develop a more complex theory of mind for each member of the organization, in 
understanding and appreciating the perspective of others, and consequently a capa- 
cious tool to facilitate communication, collaboration, and join learning. Such com- 
plex theory of mind is essential for teams to be able to recognize the shortcomings 
of any theory of action underlying a reform, and to identify ways to evolve together 
towards more a more capacious theory of action. 
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8.6 Lesson 5. Sequencing, Pacing and the Importance 
of First Steps 


Deciding which particular components of a reform to address, and at what speed, 
requires reconciling the ambition of the reform goals and activities, with the exist- 
ing capacity and resources. It may also require attention to the developmental stage 
of the organization. Some activities logically need to precede others, for instance, it 
is necessary to have clear standards before student knowledge and skills can be 
meaningfully assessed. From that perspective, it was contradictory that Mexico’s 
reform developed a model of teacher assessment before the curriculum model that 
guided the reform was available, just the opposite of the more logical sequence 
Singapore followed in creating a framework for twenty-first century teacher educa- 
tion. Similarly, some organizational or individual capacity needs to be developed 
before certain functions can be carried out, for example, some coordinating mecha- 
nism of the functions of teacher selection, initial teacher education and in-service 
education, needs to be established in order to intentionally strengthen the continuum 
of teacher professional development. Without such institutional forms, Singapore 
could not attempt to develop a twenty-first century model of teacher, for example. 

Is it necessary for education systems to stage reforms so that they first focus on 
creating the capacity to deliver simpler goals, before they can take on more ambi- 
tious goals? The reform in Punjab, for instance, focused on fairly narrow access, 
literacy and numeracy goals, as did the Ontario reforms which focused on literacy, 
numeracy and graduation rates. In neither case did the reform evolve towards 
addressing broader goals than those that were initially established. In contrast, the 
reforms in Singapore, Mexico, Kenya and Zimbabwe are all focused on broader 
education goals, even though it is unclear that any of them, except Singapore, are 
making progress towards changing the culture of education towards a broader set of 
outcomes, although in fairness Kenya and Zimbabwe’s reforms are in too early 
stages of implementation to be able to expect impact on teacher practices or student 
learning outcomes. 

From an organizational developmental perspective, are Mexico, Kenya and 
Zimbabwe’s reforms attempting to pull above their weight in pursuing reforms to 
develop twenty-first century competencies? Would they be best served pursuing 
narrower goals, and using increased capacity gained from achieving those goals as 
a way to develop implementation capacity, to only subsequently pursue more ambi- 
tious goals? That seems to be the underlying assumption of the Punjab reforms. 
While the idea of taking small steps first, focusing on narrower goals, has intuitive 
appeal, Ontario’s reform seems to disconfirm the notion that systems naturally tran- 
sition to more complex and ambitious goals as they succeed in improving narrower 
goals. Even though the reform was quite successful in achieving large scale improve- 
ment in literacy, numeracy and graduation rates, and was sustained for a fairly long 
period of time, it has not yet transitioned to adopting a broader set of goals or imple- 
menting the necessary changes so that the culture of schools pursues them, even 
though one of the architects of the reforms (Fullan), who remains an influential 
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thought leader in the field of system level change for educators of all political per- 
suasions in the province and in the world, has increasingly written about the impor- 
tance of pursuing such more ambitious goals. 

Kenya’s experience with the pilot of the new curriculum revealed that the needs 
for professional development had been underestimated and that the initially planned 
pace of the reform was too ambitious for the capacity of the system. The aim to 
change the curriculum, requiring more personalized instruction, while also chang- 
ing the structure of the cycles of education, with automatic transition from primary 
to secondary schools, in a short timeframe, seems to have exceeded the capacity of 
the system with the logistical requirements of implementing such changes. For 
instance, the combined effect of new pedagogies, relying on ongoing formative 
assessment of student progress with much larger secondary classes created by the 
elimination of the exams created demands that are difficult to meet by the current 
teacher force. 

In sequencing the implementation of a reform three critical considerations should 
include the ambitions of their goals, the existing level of implementation capacity, 
and the stage of development of the education system. Laloux characterizes the 
development of organizations as an evolutionary, staged, process, where certain 
stages in organizational development preceed higher levels. It may not be realistic 
to expect education systems functioning as proto-Achievement organizations, for 
example functioning within the rigid hierarchical stratification of conformist orga- 
nizations, to carry out activities that require a pluralistic organizational mindset, 
without first helping them evolve into an achievement organization. In Laloux”s 
description of a conformist organization I recognize the practices I have observed in 
many ministries of education, in fact Laloux’s description is close to the way my 
colleague Noel McGinn and I characterized the internal structure of education sys- 
tems in the book Informed Dialogue (Reimers & McGinn, 1997). What a huge leap 
forward it now seems,with hindsight, to expect the institutions operating out of that 
conformist worldview to transition into a professional culture of self-management, 
or even into the modes of democratic participatory decision making I advocated in 
the same book, or that are implicit in the ideas of schools as learning organizations 
or in the concept of collaborative professionalism advanced by Andy Hargreaves 
and his colleagues (Hargreaves, Shirley, Wangia, Bacon, & D’ Angelo, 2018). 

In a conformist organization: “Planning and execution are strictly separated: the 
thinking happens at the top, the doing at the bottom. Decisions made at the top get 
handed down through successive layers of management .... A whole catalog of rules 
is set up. Some among the staff are put in charge of ensuring compliance and hand- 
ing out disciplinary measures and punishments for those found wanting ... The 
underlying worldview is that workers are mostly lazy, dishonest, and in need of 
direction. They must be supervised and told what is expected of them. Participatory 
management seems foolish from a Comformist-Amber perspective; management 
must rely on command and control to achieve results. Jobs at the frontlines are nar- 
row and routine-based. Innovation, critical thinking, and self-expression are not 
asked for (and often discouraged). Information is shared on an as-needed basis. 
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People are effectively interchangeable resources; individual talent is neither dis- 
cerned nor developed” (Laloux, 2014, 21-22). 

While I endorse holding the aspiration that all education systems should become, 
in time, pluralistic or evolutionary purpose organizations, I recognize it may take 
some intentional sequencing to help some systems get there. Education reforms are 
the conduits to support that transition. I do not know, at this point, whether it is pos- 
sible to plan for systems to ‘leapfrog’ stages in Laloux’s sequence, but I do think 
there has to be alignment between the tasks and expected functioning in any particu- 
lar stage of education reform and the organizational arrangements and practices that 
characterize how the education system functions. Those can change, just as ‘the 
culture of education’ can change, but slowly, with adequate support and skill- 
ful design. 

From this perspective, a key difference between the reforms in Mexico, Punjab, 
Ontario and Singapore, are not just that Punjab and Ontario pursued rather narrow 
curricular goals, whereas Mexico and Singapore pursued more ambitious goals. But 
another fundamental distinction is that Mexico and Punjab’s education systems 
were both in a proto-Achievement stage, whereas Ontario and Singapore where in 
an Achievement stage proper. Punjab’s reform made as much sense as an instrument 
to help that organization transition to an Achievement stage as it did as an avenue to 
pursue improvements in access and literacy. Mexico’s reform was also instrumental 
to help the system evolve into an Achievement stage, while pursuing a much more 
ambitious set of educational goals. The sequence followed by the Mexican reform 
made more sense as a path to help that organizational transition, than as a sequence 
to achieve a twenty-first century curriculum reform. 

In contrast, Ontario and Singapore, both Achievement organizations, pursued 
goals of different level of ambition, narrower in Ontario than in Singapore. It is not 
evident that either of these reforms attempted to help those systems transition into a 
Pluralistic or Evolutionary Purpose stage, instead the reforms helped to consolidate 
those systems into an Achievement stage. With hindsight, Ontario might have more 
readily transitioned to teaching twenty first century skills following the intentional 
staged process followed by Singapore, rather than expecting that the successful 
implementation of a strategy focused on narrow goals would eventually lead the 
system there. Conversely, Mexico might have benefited from attempting a transition 
to an Achievement organization focusing on a narrower set of goals, as did Ontario, 
rather than attempting similar goals to Singapore’s with an organization at a very 
different level of functioning. 

On the other hand, Ontario, Punjab and Singapore benefited from sustained peri- 
ods of educational continuity which eluded Mexico, and perhaps also Kenya and 
Zimbabwe, for reasons that are somewhat extrinsical to the particulars of the educa- 
tion reform, and contingent on national politics and economic developments. To 
some extent the role played by those external political circumstances, a change in 
government, government continuity, are not within the control of education reform- 
ers. We might think of them as just pure luck, good or bad. But perhaps there are 
steps that could increase the probability that a reform will be long lived, other than 
counting on good luck. 
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If there is something education reformers can do to secure the necessary continu- 
ity of a reform it is attending to the ‘narrative’ of reform, as it will inform how 
stakeholders at various levels of the system make meaning of it. In building a 
reform's narrative first steps are critical. They set the initial conditions of the reform 
in a way that will signal for many what the reform is about, and that can open pos- 
sibilities for subsequent steps, when they build capacities or create essential units, 
as much as they can close them. The Mexican education reform provides a great 
example of the necessity of sequencing and of the importance of first steps. The 
reformers realized that before expecting teachers to be able to implement an ambi- 
tious curriculum reform, which required among other conditions high levels of pro- 
fessionalism and more autonomy at the school level, the norms that governed who 
could become a teacher should be aligned with a professional view. To this end, they 
eliminated the control of the teacher union over the process of teacher appoint- 
ments, in favor of giving the state the authority to assess knowledge and skill of 
candidates to enter and remain in the profession. In terms of the evolutionary 
sequence described by Laloux this effort attempted to replace organizational prac- 
tices appropriate to impulsive organizations, characterized by sheer and continuous 
exercise of power in interpersonal relationships to sustain the position of the chief, 
with practices aligned with conformist organizations, or even of proto-achievement 
organizations. The direction of the proposed change was sensible, at least using 
Laloux’s theory, even though there were incongruencies with what further elements 
of the reform expected. For instance, the curriculum reform which was eventually 
approved, expected a level of teacher professionalism, and school autonomy, that 
would have required mindsets and practices typical of Achievement and Pluralist 
organizations. 

But the challenge with beginning the reform replacing the process to appoint and 
promote teachers with one based on merit is that it allowed the opposition of the 
reform to see it as a ‘punitive’ reform, as a reform that was about an attempt on the 
part of the State to grab power over the teaching profession. That narrative allowed 
those opposing the reform to build sufficient support to slow the reform down, and 
eventually to cause the leading opposition presidential candidate to commit to undo- 
ing the reform. Even though this reform could have just as easily been framed as a 
reform to promote teacher professionalism, to increase school autonomy, to recog- 
nize a plurality of legitimate views about the goals of education, which were indeed 
goals reflected in elements of the reform, that narrative never crystalized because 
the elements that most clearly reflected them came later, with hindsight too late. 
Once the ‘New Educational Model’ was announced, the element of the reform most 
explicitly focused on curricular goals, several consultations were conducted. While 
there are clear parallels with the Ontario reform in how Mexico created opportuni- 
ties for teacher participation and support, the key difference between both reforms 
is the moment at which those opportunities for participation were deployed. In 
Ontario, they happened very early, marking a start contrast with the conflicted rela- 
tionship between teachers and government which had characterized the administra- 
tion preceding the reform and therefore shaping the narrative of the reform from the 
outset. As a result the reform was perceived as ‘educational’ and as ‘inclusive’ even 
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though it was as political as any of the other reforms examined in this book. In con- 
trast, in Mexico, they happened late, 3 years into the reform, once a narrative about 
the reform had developed and opposition had formed and organized against it. 
While both of these reforms could claim that they sought teacher participation, the 
devil, to quote Fullan and Gallagher, is in the details of how and when this was done 
(Fullan & Gallagher, 2020). 


8.7 Lesson 6. Staying the Course 


Reform takes time, the most elusive of all resources. Time is needed to carry out all 
the activities that have been carefully sequenced to allow a reform to reach its goals. 
Time is needed for the policy mandates of a reform to eventually crystalize into a 
new pedagogical “core” that effectively shapes the new “culture of education”. But 
time is by definition elusive in a world that is volatile and uncertain. The COVID-19 
Pandemic likely derailed the best laid plans of many educational institutions, forc- 
ing them instead to deal with a world with new demands and different means to 
deliver education. 

Political discontinuities are the main threat to the stability that reforms need to 
consolidate. When a president changes, the minister of education is likely to change. 
When the minister changes, senior leadership teams can change. With those changes, 
the balance of power that supported the reform may change. There are clear benefits 
from long policy cycles, and big costs to rapid interruptions of reforms, before those 
have had a change to bear fruit. What accounts for continuity in education policy 
cycles? Is such continuity something that can only be recognized after the fact, a 
product of good luck perhaps, or is it something that can be planned a priory, that 
can be cultivated and sustained over time? 

One key element influencing implementation continuity are national politics and 
their relationship to education. Political support from high levels of government is 
not only helpful, but frequently essential. The magnitude of the changes required to 
put in place and sustain an education reform to augment the ambitions of the cur- 
riculum are such that they require substantial financial resources and political capi- 
tal. Singapore’s long cycles of reform have benefited from considerable support 
from the Prime Minister. In Ontario the fact that Premier McGuinty made education 
a priority of his administration since his arrival in office in 2003, and political con- 
tinuity and stability for a decade, were very valuable to sustain the priority of the 
reform, the continuity of key teams and a steady influx of resources. The strong 
political support for reform in Singapore or Ontario never became a liability, even 
when governments or education administrations changed. In contrast, the Mexican 
reform is a clear example of how the same political support that benefited the initia- 
tion of a reform, heavily identifying it with a particular administration, became a 
liability when a presidential transition to a candidate from an opposition party took 
place. The Mexican reform began as one of the key structural reforms that an incom- 
ing administration launched to restructure the State. It was perceived as central to 
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the strategy of the administration, and benefited from considerable support from the 
administration for that reason. At the same time, such high level of support identi- 
fied the reform with the administration, and made it an obvious potential target for 
groups opposing the President. When an opposition candidate launched his cam- 
paign against the incumbent party, the education reform was an easy political target, 
and opposing it allowed that candidate to obtain the support of groups opposed to 
the education reform. Dismantling the education reform became a campaign prom- 
ise, even though the interests motivating the opposition were more about disman- 
tling any legacy of the previous administration than specific interests around the 
education goals or strategies of the education reform per se. A reform less visibly 
identified with a Presidential administration would have made a less likely target in 
an electoral campaign. When the opposition candidate was elected President he had 
to fulfill his electoral promise. 

Political discontinuity also ultimately interrupted Ontario’s reform, but did so 
after a long period of implementation, which allowed enough of the culture of edu- 
cation to have changed for some of that change to continue under the leadership of 
schools and local organizations. In addition to the good fortune from that reform 
resulting from the continuity of a party in power, Ontario’s reformers explicitly 
framed the reform as an educational reform from day one. They also intentionally 
sought to gain trust and support from parents and teachers early on. Mexico’s reform 
was more top down, and insufficiently focused at the outset on curriculum and peda- 
gogy, which was paradoxical for a twenty-first century education reform. The 
almost exclusive focus on institutional changes, important as those were both as 
foundations to the pedagogical reforms and as avenues to help the education system 
develop into more advanced organizational forms, allowed a narrative to develop 
about the reform from which it would never recover. That fact, and the limited 
implementation of the reform by the time a new government came into office made 
the reform very vulnerable to severe interruption. 

The reform in Punjab, also benefited from a relatively long period of political 
stability in the province, and from consistent high level support from the Prime 
Minister. That kind of support and continuity were essential to the significant 
changes this reform enacted, changing rules to appointing teachers, for example, 
towards greater meritocracy, or increasing the number of local school supervisors 
who would work as coaches and pedagogical advisors in schools. 

As an example of the benefit of long policy cycles to the implementation of a 
reform Singapore stands in a class of its own. It is clear that to some extent such 
continuity has resulted from the very long period in power of the ruling party, and 
from the very high political priority that education has received from the nation’s 
leaders. Here too initial steps are very consequential. Lee Kwang Yew, Singapore’s 
first Prime Minister, built two very powerful narratives in the early history of the 
nation that to this day provide impetus to education. One was that Singapore’s future 
depended on the cultivation of the talent of the population, and that education was a 
cornerstone of strategic importance to shaping that future. The second was a certain 
modesty and awareness of the limited resources available in the early years of the 
nation’s history, which cultivated an approach to reform consisting on building on 
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what had been done previously, rather than replacing previous reforms. The narra- 
tive that the country’s education system has evolved through four distinct phases, 
intentionally pursued, and that this has produced great results, sustains a view of 
reform as incremental continuous improvement, rather than one fell swoop change. 
In addition, the relatively small size of the nation state and of the education com- 
munity, and the close ties between many who work in various roles in education, 
sustains a close knit profession where there are strong incentives to be respectful of 
the institutions, policies, programs and people that are in place and cautious in 
attempts to make too many changes at once. As a result, Singapore has, arguably, 
the strongest institutional education culture of all six countries examined here and 
this, in itself, is a driver of continuity and long policy cycles. 

While support from high level political leaders, such as the support the reforms 
in Ontario and the Punjab received from their respective Prime Ministers, or the 
support the reforms in Kenya, Mexico and Zimbabwe received from their respective 
Presidents, are undoubtedly helpful, ultimately earning the support of students, par- 
ents and teachers may be more important to the long term continuity of the reform. 
The Ontario reform explicitly sought to earn the trust of society and of teachers, this 
may account for the significant continuity of the reform over a decade. It is difficult 
for elected leaders to undermine reforms which are widely valued by the voters. The 
Mexican reform, in contrast, does not appear to have invested as much in earning 
such support, while its detractors actively worked to undermine such trust, building 
a narrative that portrayed the reform as ‘top down’ and ‘punitive’. The Punjab 
reform has lost support as a result of a change of political administration in the 
province, and because it never sought to gain support from teachers and parents, as 
Ontario’s reform did, it is more fragile. Zimbabwe appears to have more intention- 
ally sought support from the population by opening up consultations about the new 
curriculum than Kenya, but it is unclear how the larger political instability will 
influence such support and the durability of the reform. 


8.8 Lesson 7. Learning from Experience to Build System 
Level Capacity 


As explained earlier in this chapter, the theory of action of any reform is series of 
hypotheses about how it is that certain activities will produce certain immediate 
results and in turn contribute to larger educational goals. Good implementation of 
educational change is continuous course correction, adjustments based on what is 
learned as a result of attempting what the reform proposes. If programs of profes- 
sional development are offered, will teachers participate? Will they learn from 
them? Will the programs contribute to changing their practice? If they change their 
pedagogy, will students develop new competencies as a result? 

The reason methodologies such as the logical framework approach are useful is 
because making those hypotheses visible and public helps develop a shared 
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understanding of what it is that a policy is trying to do and how. But the logical 
framework is also a management tool, helping to focus attention on the key activi- 
ties that translate a policy or program into an implemented reality. Just as important, 
the logical framework is a tool to support evaluation, and continuous program 
improvement. 

The pilot of the reform which Kenya implemented in 470 schools was a deliber- 
ate effort to test the new curriculum, teacher preparation, new assessment, in a 
diversity of contexts and levels. The use of continuous assessment in the pilot served 
to provide regular feedback to help develop shared understanding of what the cur- 
riculum reform would look like in practice and to make necessary adjustments as a 
result of what was learned. 

Learning from the process of implementing the reform is essential not just to 
adjust the reform so it better achieves its goals but also to achieve coherence among 
the many stakeholders that must collaborate to make change happen. How we think 
about who precisely it is that must learn what depends on our mental models of 
organizations. In a Conformist organization, using Laloux’s language, which sup- 
poses a clear differentiation between those who make policies and those who do as 
they are told in implementing them, those who make policy need to learn whether 
the hypotheses on which the reform is based are correct, and whether they are been 
implemented as intended, while those who implement it need to learn what is 
expected of them, and need to develop the skills necessary to do as they are told. In 
contrast, in an Achievement, Pluralistic or Evolutionary Purpose organization, peo- 
ple need to learn together whether the theory of action holds up. In those organiza- 
tions good ideas can come from anywhere, and the insights of teachers, or of 
students, can be as valuable as those of a Minister. In addition, in Pluralistic organi- 
zations, people need to learn together whether the goals the policy is pursuing make 
sense, or whether they are sufficient or should be expanded. In an Evolutionary 
Purpose organization, they may also need to learn together whether the reform is 
helping advance the education system to higher levels of evolutionary purpose, or 
holding it back. 

An example of a ‘learning organization’ perspective, reflecting a pluralistic or an 
evolutionary purpose view of organizations is provided by Michael Fullan and Mary 
Jean Gallagher in their recent book ‘The Devil is in the Details’. These authors 
explain that coherence requires that people ‘understand the system’ in order to col- 
laborate towards good system change. In their view good system change is the result 
of coherent work of people working at three interrelated levels of the system (the 
macro, the middle and the local). As people become aware of the worldviews of 
those in their same level, as well as of the worldviews of those in the other two lev- 
els, they can understand the system in which they work and come to understand the 
system dynamics of educational change (Fullan & Gallagher, 2020, 32-33). 

The Ontario and Punjab reforms, which included accountability and data as 
instruments of school improvement, explicitly built into the theory of action of the 
reform feedback loops for improvement. In Ontario, for example, the assessment 
results were used by teachers to identify the extent to which each of the students was 
meeting curriculum expectations, and those data were used by principals to develop 
school improvement plans. Schools received data on the performance of their 
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students, compared with the performance of students in other schools with similar 
demographics. The results were also used by school improvement boards and by the 
ministry to launch support initiatives. In this way, the same information, shared and 
used for different purposes across the three levels of the education system, helped 
shape a shared understanding of what the challenges were with respect to achieving 
the reform objectives. 

In Punjab, the most significant activity to strengthen management capacity con- 
sisted of creating a monitoring and reporting system of all key actions involved in 
the implementation of the reform. Those reports were frequently discussed by teams 
at all levels of the implementation “delivery chain’ to facilitate course correction but 
also learning. The parallel with the approach followed in Ontario is not accidental, 
as that reform too, just like the reform in the Punjab, borrowed this emphasis on data 
utilization to strengthen delivery from the National Literacy and Numeracy Strategy 
in the United Kingdom. 

In contrast, implementation of the Mexican education reform was hindered 
because states, which have substantial authority in education governance, had an 
uneven commitment to the reform. The top down nature of the reform, with most of 
the impetus coming from the Federal government, and with limited opportunities 
for input from the local and state level, prevented the development of shared learn- 
ing of stakeholders across these various levels, resulting from access to similar 
information or from collaboration in efforts of improvement as was done in Ontario 
or in Punjab. The result, predictable, was limited coherence and limited buy-in and 
support from local and state levels. 


8.9 Coda 


The year 2020 was a pivotal moment in the history of humanity. Not only did the 
COVID-19 Pandemic extract a heavy toll on many lives and on societies, it dis- 
rupted many of the existing processes and social institutions that defined life as we 
knew it. The effects of that disruption are likely to be felt for a long time to come, 
even after the Pandemic is over. To a great extent, the educational costs of the 
Pandemic caused significant losses for individuals and nations. Some may never 
fully recover from those losses. These losses are all the more reason to reassert the 
importance of education for the future of humanity. This new awareness about the 
importance of education and about the need for reinvention present a challenging 
conundrum. The urgency to reinvent education will happen in a world heavily bur- 
dened by the results of the Pandemic, not least among those burdens will be the 
financial austerity that is likely to follow. We do not yet know how the Pandemic 
will accelerate pre-existing challenges and create new ones, but the study of past 
Pandemics teaches us that the challenges they create can have profound conse- 
quences for society. 

A global pandemic is one of the most humbling experiences we could experi- 
ence. In some ways a great equalizer, for a highly contagious virus knows no 
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borders and no differences among classes of people, even though different forms of 
privilege influence the likelihood of contracting the virus and the fatality of losing 
one's life to the infection. Even so, that so many people around the world saw their 
freedoms constrained by this Pandemic provided a humbling reminder to all of our 
shared humanity, and an opportunity for deep empathy with others, of what it is to 
live without whatever privileges we may have grown accustomed to. It may have 
also provided time for some for deep thinking and reflection, for more attention to 
questions of purpose, of deep meaning, including questions about the purpose of 
education, in which societies invest so many resources and effort and in which we 
place so many hopes. Perhaps this global calamity will help us grasp the deep mean- 
ing in the powerful idea Terence put forth twenty centuries ago: ‘to be human is to 
live so nothing human is foreign to us”. Perhaps this crisis will remind us of the 
importance of solidarity, of the power of collaboration, of the power of reason, of 
the importance of science, or the power of good leadership, and above all of the 
need to make ethical choices. 

In 1347 a ship brought the bubonic plague to Italy. In a year 25 million people 
had died. Over the ensuing decades, some of the social and economic disruptions 
caused by the Pandemic stimulated many questions about the pre-existing social 
order, along with an unprecedented social and economic mobility and many ques- 
tions about the absolute authority of rulers, represented in the rise of the influence 
of the Medici family in Florence, where they would become patrons of a massive 
experiment in intellectual cross-fertilization that would in time bring about the 
Italian Renaissance. 

In contrast, the 1918 Pandemic in Germany depressed municipal spending in 
ways which created challenges for the emerging Weimar Republic, and which radi- 
calized many of those who felt excluded as their lives were negatively impacted by 
the economic impact of the Pandemic. Many of them would in time develop 
extremely intolerant views which contributed to the rise of intolerance, the develop- 
ment of the Nazi party and the breakdown of democracy (Blickle, 2020). 

Whether our way out of this crisis goes one way or another, a Renaissance or a 
breakdown of democracy and social institutions, depends on how people make 
sense of the painful and confusing disruptions the Pandemic has brought about. 
Education can play a critical role helping people make sense of this time, and shap- 
ing the ethical choices that will define how we live after this crisis. Education will 
be critical so that at the end of this crisis there is a Renaissance, and not a return to 
the dark ages. 
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